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TO  MY  MOTHER 


I    DEDICATE  THIS  NEW  EDITION 


OF  A  BOOK  PRIZED  BY  HER  LOVE, 


Advertisement  to  the  Edition  of  1874. 


Ic  re-endtling  and  re-arranging  this  book  (originally 
published  in  1861  as  The  Early  Italian  Poets,)  my 
crj.ect  has  been  to  make  more  evident  at  a  first  glance 
its  important  relation  to  Dante.  The  Vita  Nttova, 
together  with  the  many  among  Dante's  lyrics  and  those 
cf  his  contemporaries  which  eludicate  their  personal 
intercourse,  are  here  assembled,  and  brought  to  my 
best  ability  into  dear  connection,  in  a  manner  not 
elsewhere     attempted     even     by    Italian    or    German 


Preface  to  the  First  Edition 

(1861). 


I  NEED  not  dilate  here  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
first  epoch  of  Italian  Poetry;   since  the  extent  of 
my  translated  selections  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  complete 
view  of  it     Its  great  beauties   may  oflen  remain  un- 
approached  in   the  versions  here  attempted ;    but,   at 
the  same  time,   its    imperfections    are  not  all   to   be 
charged  to  the  translator.     Among   these  I  may   refer 
to  its  limited  range  of  subject  and  continual  obscurity, 
as  well  as  to  its  monotony  in   the  use  of  rhymes   or 
frequent  substitution  of  assonances.     But  to  compensate 
for  much  that  is  incomplete  and   inexperienced,   these 
poems  possess,  in  their  degree,  beauties  of  a  kind  which 
can   never  again   exist   in   art;  and   offer,   besides,   a 
treasure  of  grace  and  variety  in  the  formation  of  their 
metres.     Nothing  but  a  strong  impression,  first  of  their 
poetic  value,  and  next  of  the   biographical   interest  of 
some  of  them   (chiefly  of  those  in  my  first  division), 
would  have  inclined  me  to  bestow  the  time  and  trouble 
which  have  resulted  in  this  collection. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  in  many  respects  justly, 
against  the  value  of  metrical  translation.  But  I  think 
it  would  be  admitted  that  the  tributary  art  might  find 
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not  illegitimate  use  in  the  case  of  poems  which  come 
down  to  us  in  soch  a  form  as  do  these  early  Italian 
ones.  Struggling  originally  with  corrupt  dialect  and 
imperfect  expression,  and  hardly  kept  alive  through 
centuries  of  neglect,  they  have  reached  that  last  and 
worst  state  in  which  the  coup-^U-^^rdce  has  almost  been 
dealt  them  by  clumsy  transcription  and  pedantic  super- 
scmcture.  At  this  stage  the  task  of  talking  much  more 
about  them  in  any  language  is  hardly  to  be  entered 
npon;  and  a  translation  (involving  as  it  does  the 
necessity  of  settling  many  points  without  discussion,) 
remains  perhaps  the  most  direct  form  of  commentary. 

The  life-blood  of  rhythmical  translation  is  this  com- 
mandmenty-^that  a  good  poem  shall  not  be  turned 
into  a  bad  one.  The  only  true  motive  for  putting 
poetry  into  a  fresh  language  must  be  to  endow  a  fresh 
nation,  as  £ur  as  possible,  with  one  more  possession 
of  beauty.  Poetry  not  being  an  exact  science,  liter- 
ality  of  rendering  is  altogether  secondary  to  this  chief 
lav.  I  say  itUrality, — not  fidelity,  which  is  by  no 
nicmns  the  same  thing.  When  literality  can  be  com- 
bined with  what  is  thus  the  primary  condition  of  success, 
the  translator  is  fortunate,  and  must  strive  his  utmost 
to  nntte  them ;  when  such  object  can  only  be  attained 
by  paraphrase,  that  is  his  only  path. 

Any  merit  possessed  by  these  translations  is  derived 
from  an  efibrt  to  follow  this  principle;  and,  in  some 
degree,  from  the  (act  that  such  painstaking  in  arrange- 
■Kot  and  descriptive  heading  as  is  often  indispensable 
to  old  and  especially  to  "occasional"  poetry,  has  here 
bestowed  on  these  poets  for  the  first  time. 
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That  there  are  many  defects  in  this  collection, 
or  that  the  above  merit  is  its  defect,  or  that  it 
has  no  merits  but  only  defects,  are  discoveries  so 
sure  to  be  made  if  necessary  (or  perhaps  here  and 
there  in  any  case),  that  I  may  safely  leave  them  in 
other  hands.  The  series  has  probably  a  wider  scope 
than  some  readers  might  look  for,  and  includes  now 
and  then  (though  I  believe  in  rare  instances)  matter 
which  may  not  meet  with  universal  approval ;  and  whose 
introduction,  needed  as  it  is  by  the  literary  aim  of  my 
work,  is  I  know  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
pretty  bookmaking.  My  wish  has  been  to  give  a  full 
and  truthful  view  of  early  Italian  poetry ;  not  to  make 
it  appear  to  consist  only  of  certain  elements  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  equally  belonging  to  it. 

Of  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to  encounter, — the 
causes  of  imperfections  for  which  I  have  no  other 
excuse, — it  is  the  reader's  best  privilege  to  remain 
ignorant;  but  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  briefly 
referring  to  such  among  these  as  concern  the  exigencies 
of  translation.  The  task  of  the  translator  (and  with 
all  humility  be  it  spoken)  is  one  of  some  self-denial. 
Often  would  he  avail  himself  of  any  special  grace  of 
his  own  idiom  and  epoch,  if  only  his  will  belonged  to 
him :  often  would  some  cadence  serve  him  but  for  his 
author's  structure — some  structure  but  for  his  author's 
cadence :  often  the  beautiful  turn  of  a  stanza  must  be 
weakened  to  adopt  some  rhyme  which  will  tally,  and 
he  sees  the  poet  revelling  in  abundance  of  language 
where  himself  is  scantily  supplied.  Now  he  would 
slight  the  matter  for  the  music,  and  now  the  music  for 
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the  natter ;  bat  no, — he  must  deal  to  each  alike.  Some- 
thncs  too  a  flaw  in  the  work  galls  him,  and  he  would 
fcin  remove  it,  doing  for  the  poet  that  which  his  age 
denied  him ;  but  no, — it  is  not  in  the  bond.  His  path 
is  like  that  of  Aladdin  .through  the  enchanted  vaults : 
many  are  the  precious  fruits  and  flowers  which  he  must 
pass  by  unheeded  in  search  for  the  lamp  alone ;  happy 
if  at  last,  when  brought  to  light,  it  does  not  prove 
that  his  old  lamp  has  been  exchanged  for  a  new  one, 
— glittering  indeed  to  the  eye,  but  scarcely  of  the  same 
virtue  nor  with  the  same  genius  at  its  summons. 

in  relinquishing  this  work  (which,  small  as  it  is,  is 
the  only  contribution  1  expect  to  make  to  our  English 
knowledge  of  old  Italy),  I  feel,  as  it  were,  divided  from 
my  youth.  The  flrst  associations  I  have  are  connected 
with  my  fiither^s  devoted  studies,  which,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  have  done  so  much  towards  the  general 
investigation  of  Dante's  writings.  Thus,  in  those  early 
daySy  all  around  me  partook  of  the  influence  of  the 
great  Florentine;  till,  from  viewing  it  as  a  natural 
element,  I  also,  growing  older,  was  drawn  within  the 
circle.  I  trust  that  from  this  the  reader  may  place 
more  confidence  in  a  work  not  carelessly  undertaken, 
tluiafh  produced  in  the  spare-time  of  other  pursuits 
more  closely  followed.  He  should  perhaps  be  told 
that  it  has  occupied  the  leisure  moments  of  not  a  few 
yrmrs;  thus  aflbrding,  often  at  long  intervals,  every 
opportunity  for  consideration  and  revision ;  and  that  on 
file  score  of  care,  at  least,  he  has  no  need  to  mistrust 
iL  Nevertheless,  1  know  there  is  no  great  stir  to  be 
t»y  launching  afresh,  on  high-seas  busy  with  new 
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traffic,  the  ships  which  have  been  long  outstripped  and 
the  ensigns  which  are  grown  strange. 

It  may  be  well  to  conclude  this  short  prefiace  with 
a  list  of  the  works  which  have  chiefly  contributed  to 
the  materials  of  the  present  volume.  An  array  of 
modem  editions  hardly  looks  so  imposing  as  might  a 
reference  to  Allacci,  Crescimbeni,  etc. ;  but  these  older 
collections  would  be  found  less  accessible,  and  all  they 
contain  has  been  reprinted. 

I.  Poeti    del    primo    secolo    della    Lingua   Italiana. 
2  vol.     (Firenze.  1816.) 

II.  Raccolta    di    Rime    antiche    Toscane.     4    vol. 
(Palermo.  181 7.) 

III.  Manuale    della    Letteratura    del   primo   Secolo, 
del  Prof.  V.  Nannucci.     3  vol.     (Firenze,    1843.) 

IV.  Poesie  Italiane  inedite  di  Dugento  Autori :  raccolte 
da  Francesco  Trucchi.     4  vol,     (Prato.  1846.) 

V.  Opere   Minori  di  Dante.     Edizione  di  P.  I.  Fra- 
ticelli.     (Firenze.    1843,   etc.) 

VI.  Rime  di   Guido  Cavalcanti;  raccolte  da  A.  Cic- 
ciaporci.     (Firenze.    181 3.) 

VIL  Vita  e  Poesie  di  Messer  Cino  da  Pistoia.     Edi- 
zione di  S.  Ciampi.     (Pisa.    181 3.) 

VIII.  Documenti  d'Amore;   di  Francesco  da  Barbe- 
rino.     Annotati  da  F.  Ubaldini.    (Roma.  1640.) 

IX.  Del  Reggimento  e  dei  Costumi  delle  Donne;  di 
Francesco  da  Barberino.     (Roma*  181 5.) 

X.  II  Dittamondo   di   Fazio  degli   Uberti.     (Milano. 
1826.) 
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I  give  3rou  horses  for  your  games  in  Bfay 
Di  Maggio  s\  vi  do  molti  eava^i  . 

I  give  3rou  meadow-lands  in  April  fair 
DApriU  vidola  gentil  campagna 

I  have  it  in  my  heart  to  serve  God  so 
lo  m^aggio  posto  in  eore  a  Dio  serwre 

I  hold  him  verily  of  mean  emprise 

Tegno  difolle  impraa  dUo  ver  dire  . 

I  know  not  Dante  in  what  refuge  dwells 
Dante  io  non  odo  in  qnal  albergo  suoni 

I  laboured  these  six  years 
Sei  anni  ko  traveigliato 

I  look  at  the  crisp  golden-threaded  hair 
Io  miro  i  crespi  e  gli  biondi  capegli 

I*m  caught  like  any  thrush  the  nets  surprise 
Babbo  Becckina  Amore  e  mia  madre 

I*m  full  of  everything  I  do  not  want 
Io  ko  tutte  le  cose  ck^  io  non  voglio 

In  February  I  give  you  gallant  sport 
Di  Febbraio  vi  done  Mia  caccia 
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In  Maxch  I  gi^c  3roa  plenteous  fisheries 
Di  Mono  sivido  uim  peschitra  . 

In  Jmie  I  give  yon  a  dose-wooded  fell 
Di  dugmo  dcwi  una  montagnetta 

I  play  this  sweet  prdnde 
Dolci  commdamntto 

I  pray  thee  Dante  shooldst  thoa  meet  with  Love 
Si  vedi  Amore  assai  tiprtgo  Dante 

I  though  to  be  for  ever  separate 

/#  mi  artdea  del  tuUo  aser  partito 

Fve  jolfiest  merriment  for  Saturday 
E  il  Saiai0  diUtto  ed  allegransa    . 

I  was  npon  the  high  and  blessed  mound 
lofui  in  mir  alto  c  in  nd  beato  monte 

I  would  like  better  in  the  grace  to  be 
lo  vcrrei  innansi  in  grazia  ritomare 

Just  look  Manetto  at  that  wry-roouthed  minx 
Guarda  Manetto  queila  sgrigrtutuzza 

Ladies  that  have  intelligence  in  Love 
Donne  che  avete  intelUtto  ctAmore 

Lady  my  wedded  thought 
La  mia  amorosa  niente 

Lady  of  Heaven  the  Mother  glorified 
Donna  del  cielo  gloriosa  madre 

Lady  with  all  the  pains  that  I  can  take 

Donna  io  forteraggio  lo  podere 
Last  All-Saints*  holy-day  even  now  gone  by 

Di  donne  io  vidi  una  gentile  schiera 

Last  for  December  houses  on  the  plain 
E  di  Dicembre  una  cUth  in  piano 

Let  baths  and  wine-butts  be  November's  due 
E  di  Novenibre  petriuolo  e  il  bagno 

Let  Friday  be  your  highest  hunting-tide 
Ed  ogni  Venerdl  gran  caccia  e  forte 

Let  not  the  inhabitants  of  hell  despair 
Non  si  disperin  quelli  dello  Inferno 
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Lo  I  am  she  who  makes  the  wheel  to  turn 
lo  son  la  donna  che  volgo  la  rota  . 

Love  and  the  gentle  heart  are  one  same  thing 
Amort  e  cor  gmtil  son  una  cosa 

Love  and  the  Lady  Lagia  Guido  and  I 
Amort  t  Afonna  Lagia  t  Guido  ed  io 

Love  hath  so  long  possessed  me  for  his  own 
Si  lungamente  m'ha  itnuto  Amort 

Love  I  demand  to  have  my  lady  in  fee 
Amort  io  chero  mia  donna  in  domino 

Love's  pallor  and  the  semblance  of  deep  ruth 
Color  d'amort  t  dipiith  stmbianii 

Love  since  it  is  thy  will  that  I  return 
Ptrchi  Hpiact  Amort  clC  io  ritomi 

Love  steered  my  course  while  yet  the  Sun  rode  high 
Guidommi  Amor  ardendo  ancora  il  Sole  . 

Love  taking  leave  my  heart  then  leaveth  me 
Amor  ^to  parto  il  cor  sipartt  e  dolt 

Love  will  not  have  me  cry 

Amor  non  vuol  cK  io  clami 

Many  there  are  praisers  of  poverty 
MolH  son  quti  che  lodan  povertcuU 

Marvellously  elate 

Maram^iosamente 

Master  Bertuodo  you  are  called  to  account 
Mtsstr  Btrtucdo  a  dritto  uom  vi  cagiona  . 

Master  Brunetto  this  my  little  maid 
Mtsser  Brunetto  questa  pulzelletta 

Mine  eyes  beheld  the  blessed  pity  spring 
Videro  gU  occhi  miei  quanta  pietatt 

My  body  resting  in  a  haunt  of  mine 

Poso  il  corpo  in  un  loco  mio  pi^iando 

My  curse  be  on  the  day  when  first  I  saw 
Io  maladico  il  dl  ch*  io  vidi  imprima 

My  heart's  so  heavy  with  a  hundred  things 
Io  ho  si  tristo  il  cor  di  cost  ctnto 
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O  Love  O  thou  that  for  my  fealty 

0  iu  Amore  chi  ni  haifatto  martire 

O  Love  who  all  this  while  hast  urged  me  on 
Amcr  che  lungametUe  nChai  menaio 

On  the  last  words  of  what  you  write  to  me 
Al  motto  diredan  prima  rt^ione    . 

O  Poverty  by  thee  the  sonl  is  wrapped 
0  Pavirth  come  tu  sei  un  manto   . 

O  sluggish  hard  ingrate  what  doest  thou 
O  Untopigro  ingrato  ignar  chefai 

O  thou  that  often  hast  within  thine  eyes 
O  iu  chi  porti  negii  occhi  sovtnte  . 

Pass  and  let  pass  this  counsel  I  would  give 
Per  consigiio  ti  do  dipassa  pcusa  . 

Prohibiting  all  hope 
Levandomi  speranza 

Remembering  this  how  Love', 
Membrando  ctb  che  Amore 

Right  well  I  know  thou'rt  Alighieri's  son 
Ben  so  che  fosti  fi^iuol  d^Alighieri 

Round  her  red  garland  and  her  golden  hair 
Scrura  lifior  vermigii  e  %  capei  d^oro 

Sapphire  nor  diamond  nor  emerald 
Diamante  ni  smeraldo  ni  %c{ffino  . 

Say  wouldst  thou  guard  thy  son 
Vuoiguardar  tuojigiiuolo 

Set  Love  in  order  thou  that  lovest  me 
Ordina  quesf  Amore  o  tu  che  nCami 

So  greatly  thy  great  pleasaunce  pleasured  me 
Si  nCabbelllo  la  vostra  gran  piacenna 

Song  'tis  my  will  that  thou  do  seek  out  Love 
Ballaia  io  vo  che  tu  ritruovi  Amore 

■Stay  now  with  me  and  listen  to  my  sighs 
Venite  a  intender  li  sospiri  miei    . 

Such  wisdom  as  a  little  child  displays 
Saver  che  sente  un  picciolo  fantino 
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tedj  oC  all  gentle  mcmoriet 
Erm  ptmmim  meiim  wumtt  mm 

wuig  the  higheit  teen  in  heaven's  expanse 
(^ior'  altissimm  sUUa  €k£  si  vtde  . 

devastating  flame  of  that  fierce  plague 
V  €rdimUfimmtma  deila/Uru  ftstt 

drcadlol  and  the  desperate  hate  I  bear 
II punm9  €  ii  crmdd  §dio  ck/  io  porto 

cyci  that  weep  for  pity  of  the  heart 
CH  mtki  ddimtiftrfid^  dti  cmt 

flower  of  virtnc  b  the  heart's  content 
Fitr  M  virtu  H  i  gtmtii  ioraggio  . 

favataia-hcnd  that  is  so  bri^t  to  see 
Ci^Memtm  frttca  e  ddcifomtanella  . 

King  by  whow  rich  grace  His  servants  be 
Lb  Hi  €kt  tmerta  i  /mm  servi  a  ristoro 

lofty  worth  and  lovely  excellence 
Lb  frmm  tmUne  e  hprtpo  am^rosB 

nun  who  fieeb  not  more  or  less  somewhat 
Chi  n§m  umU  d*  Amsne  o  tmmi0  #  quanto 

other  night  I  had  a  dreadful  cough 
L  Miirm  mtiU  mi  ptmrne  mjm  gran  tosst 

fwectly-Csvovred  &oe 
Ls  dtUt  eiir%  fimctmit 

ihongbti  are  broken  in  my  memory 
CA  <k£  m'ime§mtrm  mtUa  munie  mart 

vtrf  bitter  weeping  that  ye  made 
L'  mmmn§  l^hmmr  tkt  voi/actste 

u  a  tune  to  mount  to  humble  thee 
Timf9  tiitm  di  tmJirt  i  di  sandert 

■  a  vice  prevails 
€kt  Ml  ritis  fmr  npu 

is  a  vice  which  oft 
Unvum^iktUmdMU 

■MBg  my  thoughts  the  joyous  plan 
§9  k0  ftmiMH  difa»€  mm 
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Think  a  brief  while  on  the  most  marvelloas  arts 
Si  7  subietio  preclaro  O  Cittadini 

This  book  of  Dante's  very  sooth  to  say 
In  verith  questo  libel  di  Dante 

This  fedrest  lady  who  as  well  I  wot 

Questa  leggiadra  donna  ched  io  sento 

This  fairest  one  of  all  the  stars  whose  flame 
La  bella  Stella  che  suafiamma  tUne 

This  is  the  damsel  by  whom  Love  is  brought 
Questa  i  la  giavinetta  clC  amor  guida 

Thou  sweetly-smelling  fresh  red  rose 
Rosafresca  atilenttssima   . 

Thou  that  art  wise  let  wisdom  minister 
Prawedi  saggio  ad  esta  visione 

Thou  well  hast  heard  that  Rollo  had  two  sons 
Come  udif  hat  duefigliuoli  ebbe  Rollo 

Though  thou  indeed  hast  quite  forgotten  ruth 
Se  m^hai  del  tutto  obliato  mercede 

Through  this  my  strong  and  new  misaventure 
La  forte  e  nova  mia  disawentura . 

To  a  new  world  on  Tuesday  shifts  my  song 
E  it  Martedi  li  do  un  nuovo  mondo 

To  every  heart  which  the  sweet  pain  doth  move 
A  ciascun^  alma  presa  e  gentil  core 

To  hear  the  unlucky  wife  of  Bicd  cough 
Chi  udisse  tossir  la  maljatata 

To  see  the  green  returning 

Quando  veggio  rinverdire . 

To  sound  of  trumpet  rather  than  of  horn 
A  suon  di  tromba  iftnami  che  di  coma 

To  the  dim  light  and  the  large  circle  of  shade 
Al  poco  giomo  ed  al  gran  cerchio  d*ombra 

Two  ladies  to  the  summit  of  my  mind 
Due  donne  in  cima  delta  mente  mia 

Unto  my  thinking  thou  beheld*st  all  worth 
Vedesti  al  mio  parere  ogni  valore  . 
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Uolo  tbftt  lowly  lordj  maid  I  wis 
A  fmeOm  mm§rmitia  firosiila 

t*«o  the  blithe  and  loitUy  fellowship 
AUm  hrigaiA  m§biii  e  cmieu 

t'poo  a  day  came  Sorrow  in  to  me 
Un  dk  it  vnmt  a  mu  MeUmtolia    . 

rpoo  that  crael  season  when  our  Lord 
Qmti/m  trudel  sUigmm  ciU  a  giudUart 

Vaaqoiihed  aad  weary  was  my  soul  in  me 
Vtmim  €  lastm  erm  /u)  /*  amma  mia 

Weep  LoTcrs  sith  Love's  very  lelf  doth  weep 
Pitmgde  mmamii  pai  cJu  piange  Amort 

Were  ye  bat  constant  GneUs  in  war  or  peace 
CmlfacisU  9m  o  parra  §  pact 

Wert  than  as  prone  to  yield  onto  my  prajrer 
C*d/»ssi  im  aetmuia  di  thmarmi  . 

^"hatcTcr  good  is  naturally  done 

QmaJmrnfttt  btm  nfm  maturulmtmit 

Whaterer  while  the  tbooght  comes  over  me 
QmMmimmfut  :«///  /a(/#  mi  rimum^ra 

What  rhymes  are  thine  which  I  have  ta'en  from  thee 
Quai  mm  tt  ton  V9$irt  ik*  ic  vi  tolgo 

Wbcttcc  eocne  yon  all  of  yon  so  sorrowful 
Omii  vtmU  tvi  toil  pttusst 

Vk^ok  God  had  finished  Master  Mesaerin 
Qmmmdo  IddU  Mtntr  Mattrin/tct 

m'facB  I  behold  Beochina  in  a  rage 

Qmmmi§  vtggio  Bmckina  cormctiaia 

WteB  Lacy  draws  her  mantle  round  her  (ace 
Cki  titdesu  a  Liuim  mm  var  tajfmsw 

Ift'hcB  the  last  greyness  dweUs  throoghout  the  air 
QmmmU  f  mrim  iomimtia  aftrsi  6rmma 

mhrtbcf  ail  grace  have  fiuled  I  scarce  may  scan 
Aitm  m  ii  merei  ckt  mc  t^tmo  a  wumo 

without  money  is  in  love 
Cki  f  Mimam  dmari  immmmwmi§ 
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Who  is  she  coming  whom  all  gaze  npon 

Chi  i  questa  che  vien  cK  ogn*  uom  la  mira 

Whoso  abandons  peace  for  war-seeking 
Chi  va  cherendo  guerra  e  lassa  pace 

Who  utters  of  his  &ther  aught  but  praise 
Chi  dice  di  suo  padre  altro  che  onore 

Why  from  the  danger  did  not  mine  ejres  start 
Ferchi  nonjuro  a  tne  gli  occhi  dispenti 

Why  if  Becchina's  heart  were  diamond 
Se  di  Becchifia  il  cor  fosse  dictmante 

Within  a  copse  I  met  a  shepherd-maid 
In  un  boschetto  trovai  pastorella    . 

Within  the  gentle  heart  Love  shelters  him 
A I  cor  gentU  ripara  sempre  Amore 

With  other  women  I  beheld  my  love 
lo  vidi  donne  con  la  donna  mia 

Woe's  me  by  dint  of  all  these  sighs  that  come 
Imsso  per  forta  di  molH  sospiri 

Wonderful  countenance  and  royal  neck 
Viso  mirabil  gola  morganata 

Yea  let  me  praise  my  lady  whom  I  love 
lo  vo  del  ver  la  mia  donna  lodare 

Ye  graceful  peasant-girls  and  moimtain-maids 
Va^  le  monianine  e  pastor elle    . 

Ye  ladies  walking  past  me  piteous-eyed 
Voi  donne  che  pietoso  eUto  mostrate 

Ye  pilgrim-folk  advancing  pensively 
Deh  peregrini  che  pensosi  andate  . 

You  that  thus  wear  a  modest  countenance 
Voi  che  portate  la  sembianza  umile 

Your  joyfiil  imderstanding  lady  mine 
Madonna  vostra  altera  canoscenza 
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DANTE   AND   HIS  CIRCLE. 


INTRODUCTION   TO   PART   I. 

IN  the  fir^  division  of  this  volume  are  included  all  the 
poems  I  could  find  which  seemed  to  have  value  as 
beinK  personal  to  the  circle  of  Dante's  friends,  and  as 
iiliistrating  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Those 
who  know  the  Italian  collections  from  which  I  have 
drawn  these  pieces  (many  of  them  most  obscure)  will 
perceive  how  much  which  is  in  fact  elucidation  is  here 
attempted  to  be  embodied  in  themselves,  as  to  their 
rendering,  arrangement,  and  heading :  since  the  Italian 
editors  have  never  yet  paid  any  of  them,  except  of 
eoorse  those  by  Dante,  any  such  attention  ;  but  have 
printed  and  reprinted  them  in  a  jumbled  and  disheartcn- 
ifif  form,  by  which  they  can  serve  little  purpose  except 
as  ietti  di  hnf^a-^eaA  stock  by  whose  help  the  makers 
of  dictionaries  may  smother  the  language  with  decayed 
wnrda.  Appealing  now  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in 
print,  though  in  a  new  idiom,  from  their  once  living 
wiiteis  to  such  living  readers  as  they  may  find,  they 
require  !(ome  preliminary  notice. 

The  Vita  Nucra  (the  Autobiography  or  Autopsycho- 
lofj  of  Dante's  youth  till  about  his  twent>'-scventh  year) 
is  already  well  known  to  many  in  the  original,  or  by 
flacsst  of  esiays  and  of  Elnglish  versions  partial  or  entire. 
It  ta,  therefore,  and  on  all  accounts,  unnecessary  to  say 
u.  I 
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much  more  of  the  work  here  than  it  says  for  itself. 
Wedded  to  its  exquisite  and  intimate  beauties  are  per- 
sonal peculiarities  which  excite  wonder  and  conjecture, 
best  replied  to  in  the  words  which  Beatrice  herself  is 
made  to  utter  in  the  Commedia:  "Questi/«  tal  nella  sua 
vita  nuova."*  Thus  then  young  Dante  was.  All  that 
seemed  possible  to  be  done  here  for  the  work  was  to 
translate  it  in  as  free  and  clear  a  form  as  was  consistent 
with  fidelity  to  its  meaning ;  to  ease  it^  as  far  as  possible, 
from  notes  and  encumbrances ;  and  to  accompany  it  for 
the  first  time  with  those  poems  from  Dante's  own  lyrical 
series  which  have  reference  to  its  events,  as  well  as  with 
such  native  commentary  (so  to  speak)  as  might  be 
afforded  by  the  writings  of  those  with  whom  its  author 
was  at  that  time  in  familiar  intercourse.  Not  chiefly  to 
Dante,  then,  of  whom  so  much  is  known  to  all  or  may 
readily  be  found  written,  but  to  the  various  other  mem- 
bers of  his  circle,  these  few  pages  should  be  devoted. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  how  necessary  a 
knowledge  of  the  Vita  Nuova  is  to  the  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  part  borne  by  Beatrice  in  the  Commedia. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  from  the  perusal  of  its  earliest  and 
then  undivulged  self-communings  that  we  can  divine  the 
whole  bitterness  of  wrong  to  such  a  soul  as  Dante's,  its 
poignant  sense  of  abandonment,  or  its  deep  and  jealous 
refuge  in  memory.  Above  all,  it  is  here  that  we  find  the 
first  manifestations  of  that  wisdom  of  obedience,  that 
natural  breath  of  duty,  which  afterwards,  in  the  Com- 
media,  lifled  up  a  mighty  voice  for  warning  and  testi- 
mony. Throughout  the  Vita  Nuova  there  is  a  strain  like 
the  first  falling  murmur  which  reaches  the  ear  in  some 
remote  meadow,  and  prepares  us  to  look  upon  the  sea. 

Boccaccio,  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  tells  us  that  the  grer 
poet,  in  later  life,  was  ashamed  of  this  work  of  h 
youth.    Such  a  statement  hardly  seems  reconcilable  wif 
the  allusions  to  it  made  or  implied  in  the  Commedii 

*  Purgatorio,  C.  xxx. 
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but  It  is  true  that  the  Vita  Nuova  is  a  book  which  only 
youth  could  have  produced,  and  which  must  chiefly 
remain  sacred  to  the  young ;  to  each  of  whom  the  figure 
of  Beatrice,  less  Hfelike  than  lovelike,  will  seem  the 
friend  of  his  own  heart.  Nor  is  this,  perhaps,  its  least 
praise.  To  tax  its  author  with  effeminacy  on  account  of 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  evinced  by  this  narrative  of 
his  love«  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  when  we  find  that, 
though  love  alone  is  the  theme  of  the  Vita  NuotMt,  war 
already  ranked  among  its  author's  experiences  at  the 
period  to  which  it  relates.  In  the  year  1289,  the  one 
preceding  the  death  of  Beatrice,  Dante  served  with  the 
foremost  cavalry  in  the  great  battle  of  Cam|>aldino,  on 
the  eleventh  of  June,  when  the  Florentines  defeated  the 
people  of  Arexza  In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year, 
1 190,  when  for  him,  by  the  death  of  Beatrice,  the  city  as 
he  says  "  sat  solitary,"  such  refuge  as  he  might  find  from 
his  gnef  was  sought  in  action  and  danger :  for  we  learn 
from  the  Cammedta  (Hell,  C.  xxi.)  that  he  served  in  the 
war  then  waged  by  Florence  upon  Pisa,  and  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Caprona.  He  says,  using  the  reminis- 
cence to  give  life  to  a  description,  in  his  great  way  : — 

**  I've  tren  the  troops  out  of  Caprona  fio 

On  trrms,  alTrighted  thus,  vAwn  on  the  spot 
Tbcy  found  themselves  with  foemen  compass'd  so.** 

(Caylcy's  TranstaHon.) 

A  word  should  be  said  here  of  the  title  of  Dante's 
aotobingraphy.  The  adjective  MuoiVf  nucva^  or  Novdlo^ 
mfodla^  literally  New^  is  often  used  by  Dante  and  other 
cmrly  writers  in  the  sense  oli  younf^.  This  has  induced 
tome  editors  of  the  Vita  Nuova  to  explain  the  title  as 
flicaning  Early  Life,  I  should  be  glad  on  some  accounts 
to  adopt  this  supposition,  as  everything  is  a  gain  which 
increases  clearness  to  the  modem  reader ;  but  on  con 
SMlervtion  I  think  the  more  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  words,  as  New  Life  (in  reference  to  that  revulsion 
of  his   being  which  Dante  to    minutely  describes  as 
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having  occurred  simultaneously  with  his  first  sight  of 
Beatrice),  appears  the  primary  one,  and  therefore  the 
most  necessary  to  be  given  in  a  translation.  The  pro- 
bability may  be  that  both  were  meant,  but  this  I  cannot 
convey.* 

*  I  must  hazard  here  (to  relieve  the  first  page  of  my  translation 
from  a  long  note)  a  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  most 
puzzling  passage  in  the  whole  Vita  Nuova, — that  sentence  just  at 
the  outset  which  says,  ''La  gloriosa  donna  della  mia  mente,  la 
quale  fu  chiamata  da  molti  Beatrice,  i  quali  non  sapeano  che  si 
chiamare."    On  this  passage  all  the  commentators  seem  helpless, 
turning  it  about  and  sometimes  adopting  alterations  not  to  be 
found  in  any  ancient  manuscript  of  the  work.    The  words  mean 
literally,  "  The  glorious  lady  of  my  mind  who  was  called  Beatrice 
by  many  who  knew  not  how  she  was  called."    This  presents  the 
obvious  difficulty  that  the  lady's  name  really  was  Beatrice,   and 
that  Dante  throughout  uses  that  name  himself.     In  the  text  of  my 
version  I  have  adopted,  as  a  rendering,  the  one  of  the  various 
compromises  which  seemed  to  give  the  most  beauty  to  the  mean- 
ing.    But  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  less  irrational  escape  out  of  the 
difficulty  than  any  I  have  seen  suggested  may  possibly  be  found  by 
linking  this  passage  with  the  close  of  the  sonnet  at  page  69  of  the 
Ki/a  Ntwvoy  beginning,  "  I  felt  a  spirit  of  Love  begin  to  stir,"  in  the 
last  line  of  which  sonnet  Love  is  made  to  assert  that  the  name  c  f 
Beatrice  is  Love.     Dante  appears  to  have  dwelt  on  this  fancy  with 
some  pleasure,  from  what  is  said  in  an  earlier  sonnet  (page  38) 
about  *•  Love  in  his  proper  form  "  (by  which  Beatrice  seems  to  be 
meant)  bending  over  a  dead  lady.    And  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  sonnet  where  the  name  of  Beatrice  is  said  to  be  Love,  that 
Dante,  as  if  to  show  us  that  the  Love  he  speaks  of  is  only  his  own 
emotion,  enters  into  an  argument  as  to  Love  being  merely  an  acci- 
dent iu  substance, — in  other  words,  "  Amore  e  il  cor  gentil  son  una 
cosa.**    This  conjecture  may  be  pronounced  extravagant ;  but  the 
Vita  Nuoua^  when  examined,  proves  so  full  of  intricate  and  fan- 
tastic analogies,  even  in  the  mere  arrangement  of  its  parts  (much 
more  than  appears  on  any  but  the  closest  scrutiny),  that  it  seems 
admissible  to  suggest  even  a  whimsical  solution  of  a  difficulty 
which  remains  unconquered.     Or  to  have  recourse  to  the  much 
more  welcome  means  of  solution  afforded   by  simple  inherent 
beauty :  may  not  the  meaning  be  merely  that  any  person  looking 
on  so  noble  and  lovely  a  creation,  without  knowledge  of  her  name, 
must  have  spontaneously  called  her  Beatrice, — il#.,  the  giver  of 
blessing?    This  would  be  aDalogous  by  antithesis  to  the  tnuishir 
tion  I  have  adopted  in  my  text 
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^^  Among  the  poets  of  Dante's  circle,  the  firet  in  order, 
flie  first  in  power,  and  the  one  whom  Dante  has  styled 
his  "first  friend,"  is  Goido  CAVALCANzr,  bom  about  isjo, 
and  thus  Dante's  senior  by  some  fifteen  years.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  there  is  some  inaccuracy  about 
the  statement,  often  repeated,  that  he  was  Dante's  fellow- 
pupil  under  Brunetto  Latini;  [hough  it  seems  certain 
that  they  both  studied,  probably  Guido  before  Dante, 
"  with  the  same  teacher.  The  Cavaicanti  family  was 
mong  the  most  ancient  in  Florence ;  and  its  importance 
lay  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  1380,  on  the  occasion 
le  of  the  various  missions  sent  from  Rome  with  the 
I  of  pacifying  the  Florentine  factions,  the  name  of 
*  Cuido  the  son  of  Mesaer  Cavalcante  de'  Cavaicanti " 
qtpears  as  one  of  the  sureties  olTered  by  the  city  for  the 
lartcr  of  San  Piero  Schcraggio.  His  father  must  have 
Ben  notoriously  a  sceptic  in  matters  of  religion,  since 
«  find  him  placed  by  Dante  in  the  sixth  circle  of  Hell, 
pin  one  of  the  fiery  tombs  of  the  unbelievers.  That 
Cuido  shared  this  heresy  was  the  popular  belief,  as  is 
plain  from  an  anecdote  in  Boccaccio  which  1  shall  give ; 
and  some  corrotjoration  of  such  reports,  at  any  rate  as 
applied  to  Guido's  youth,  seems  capable  of  being  gathered 
n  extremely  obscure  poem,  which  I  have  trans- 
a  that  account  {at  page  156)  as  clearly  as  1  found  ( 
B,  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  W 
|ie  full  as  much  devotional  as  sceptical  tendency  implied 
!  and  there  in  hb  writings;  while  the  presence  of 
r  is  very  rare.  We  may  also  set  against  such  a 
^■rge  the  fact  that  Dino  Compagni  refers,  as  will  be 
"  5  his  having  undertaken  a  religious  pilgrimage. 
tut  indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  in  all  things  of  that 
itful  aod  vehement  nature  which  would  impress  others 
tfwajs  strongly,  but  often  in  opposite  ways.  Self-reliant 
id«  gave  its  colour  to  all  his  moods ;  making  his  ex- 
mt3  as  a  soldier  frequently  abortive  through  the  head- 
g  ardour  of  partisanship,  and  causing  the  perversity 
revail  in  much  of  his  amorous  poetiy. 
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The  v^ritings  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  his  own, 
tend  to  show  him  rash  in  war,  fickle  in  love,  and  pre- 
sumptuous in  belief;  but  also,  by  the  same  concurrent 
testimony,  he  was  distinguished  by  great  personal  beauty, 
high  accomplishments  of  all  kinds,  and  daring  nobility  of 
soul.  Not  unworthy,  for  all  the  weakness  of  his  strength, 
to  have  been  the  object  of  Dante's  early  emulation,  the 
first  friend  of  his  youth,  and  his  precursor  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  creation  of  Italian  Poetry. 

In  the  year  1267,  when  Guido  cannot  have  been  much 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  last  attempt  was 
made  in  Florence  to  reconcile  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 
With  this  view  several  alliances  were  formed  between 
the  leading  families  of  the  two  factions;  and  among 
others,  the  Guelf  Cavalcante  de'  Cavalcanti  wedded  his 
son  Guido  to  a  daughter  of  the  Ghibelline  Farinata  degli 
Uberti.  The  peace  was  of  short  duration ;  the  utter 
expulsion  of  the  Ghibellines  (through  French  interven- 
tion solicited  by  the  Guelfs)  following  almost  immediately. 
In  the  subdivision,  which  afterwards  took  place,  of  the 
victorious  Guelfs  into  so-called  "  Blacks  '*  and  "  Whites," 
Guido  embraced  the  White  party,  which  tended  strongly 
to  Ghibellinism,  and  whose  chief  was  Vieri  de*  Cerchi, 
while  Corso  Donati  headed  the  opposite  faction.  Whether 
his  wife  was  still  living  at  the  time  when  the  events  of 
the  Vita  Nuova  occurred  is  probably  not  ascertainable ; 
but  about  that  time  Dante  tells  us  that  Guido  was  ena- 
moured of  a  lady  named  Giovanna  or  Joan,  and  whose 
Christian  name  is  absolutely  all  that  we  know  of  her. 
However,  on  the  occasion  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Thoulouse, 
recorded  by  Dino  Compagni,  he  seems  to  have  conceived 
a  fresh  passion  for  a  lady  of  that  city  named  Mandetta, 
who  first  attracted  him  by  a  striking  resemblance  to  his 
Florentine  mistress.  Thoulouse  had  become  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  from  its  laying  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
body,  or  part  of  the  body,  of  St.  James  the  Greater; 
though  the  same  supposed  distinction  had  already  made 
the  shrine  of  Conipostella  in   Calicia  one  of  the  most 
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fiunous  throughout  all  Christendom.  That  this  devout 
joomey  of  Guido's  had  other  results  besides  a  new  love 
win  be  seen  by  the  passage  from  Compagni's  Chronicle. 
He  says : — 

**  A  jTCMuif  and  noble  knight  nmmed  Guido,  son  of  Ifesser  CatiI- 
aiBte  Cavakanti, — full  of  courage  and  courtesy,  but  disdainful, 
solitafy,  and  devoted  to  study, — was  a  foe  to  Mesaer  Corso 
(Dooau),  and  had  many  times  cast  about  to  do  him  hurt.  Mesaer 
Corao  feared  him  excwdingly,  as  knowing  him  to  be  of  a  great 
spirit,  and  soogfat  to  assassinate  him  on  a  pilgrimage  which  Guido 
made  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James ;  but  he  might  not  compass  it. 
Whcrcibrc,  having  returned  to  Florence  and  being  made  aware  of 
tht%  Guido  incited  many  youths  against  Hesser  Corso,  and  these 
promtsed  to  stand  by  him.  Who  being  one  day  on  horseback 
wtth  certain  of  the  house  of  the  Cerchi,  and  having  a  javelin  in  his 
iMDd,  sporrcd  his  horse  against  Mesaer  Corso,  thinking  to  be  fbl- 
lowrd  by  the  Cerchi  that  so  their  companies  might  engage  each 
ocber;  and  he  running  in  on  his  horse  cast  the  javelin,  which 
■isacd  its  aim.  And  %^th  Messer  Corso  were  Simon,  his  son,  a 
sArosg  and  daring  youth,  and  Cecchino  de'  Bardi,  who  with  many 
others  par»oed  Guido  with  drawn  swords;  but  not  overtaking 
hifli  they  threw  stones  after  him,  and  also  others  were  thrown  at 
hta  from  the  windovirs,  whereby  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 
A»d  b>'  this  matter  hate  was  increased.  And  Hesser  Corso  spoke 
great  scorn  of  Hesser  V'ieri,  calling  him  the  Ass  of  the  Gate ;  be- 
ca«ae«  albeit  a  very  handsome  man,  he  was  but  of  blunt  wit  and 
mo  great  speaker.  And  therefore  Hesser  Corso  would  say  often, 
*  To-day  the  Asa  of  the  Gate  has  brsyed,'  and  so  greatly  dis- 
parage him ;  and  Guido  he  called  Cmmtkia,^  And  thus  it  was 
spread  abroad  of  Xhtjorngkurt;  and  espedaJly  one  named  Scam- 
polAOO  reported  worse  things  than  were  said,  that  so  the  Cerchi 
be  provoked  to  engage  the  DonatL** 


A  nirkname  chiefly  chosen,  no  doubt,  for  its  resemblance  to 
The  word  cavKxAM,  cavUduo,  or  cmvigUa^  means  a 
peg  or  pin.  A  passage  in  Boccaccio  says,  **  He  had  tied 
hm  ass  to  a  strong  wooden  pin  "  {tmviglM).  Thus  Guido,  from  his 
acatal  soperiority,  might  be  sajd  to  be  the  Pin  to  which  the 
Afls,  Mesaer  Vien,  %ras  tethered  at  the  Gate,  (that  is,  the  gate  of 
Sasi  Fkrtro^  near  which  he  lived).  However,  it  seems  quite  as 
Ukrly  that  the  nickname  was  founded  on  a  popular  phrase  by 
srhidh  ooe  who  Csiis  in  any  undertaking  is  said  *'  to  run  his  rear  on 
a  peg  *  fdkrr  M  tmh  m  mm  cmviccJuoJ,    The  haughty  Corso  Donati 
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The  praise  which  Compagni,  his  contemporary,  awards 
to  Guido  at  the  commencement  of  the  foregoing  extract, 
receives  additional  value  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  the  same  writer 
(see  page  141),  where  we  find  that  he  could  tell  him  of 
his  faults. 

Such  scenes  as  the  one  related  above  had  become 
common  things  in  Florence,  which  kept  on  its  course 
from  bad  to  worse  till  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  resolved  on 
sending  a  legate  to  propose  certain  amendments  in  its 
scheme  of  government  by  Priori^  or  representatives  of 
the  various  arts  and  companies.  These  proposals,  how- 
ever, were  so  ill  received,  that  the  legate,  who  arrived  in 
Florence  in  the  month  of  June  1300,  departed  shortly 
afterwards  greatly  incensed,  leaving  the  city  under  a 
papal  interdict.  In  the  ill-considered  tumults  which  en- 
sued we  again  hear  of  Guido  Cavalcanti. 

"  It  happened  (says  Giovanni  Villani  in  his  History  of  Florence) 
that  in  the  month  of  December  (1300)  Messer  Corso  Donati  with 
his  followers,  and  also  those  of  the  house  of  the  Cerchi  and  their 
followers,  going  armed  to  the  funeral  of  a  lady  of  the  Frescobaldi 
family,  this  party  defying  that  by  their  looks  would  have  assailed 
the  one  the  other;  whereby  all  those  who  were  at  the  funeral 
having  risen  up  tumultuously  and  fled  each  to  his  house,  the  whole 
city  got  under  arms,  both  factions  assembling  in  g^eat  numbers,  at 
their  respective  houses.  Messer  Gentile  de'  Cerchi,  Guido  Caval- 
canti, Baldinuccio  and  Corso  Adimari,  Baschiero  della  Tosa  and 
Nakio  Gherardini,  with  their  comrades  and  adherents  on  horse  and 
on  foot,  hastened  to  St.  Peter's  Gate  to  the  house  of  the  Donati 
Not  finding  them  there  they  went  on  to  San  Pier  Maggiore,  where 
Messer  Corso  was  with  his  friends  and  followers ;  by  whom  they 
were  encountered  and  put  to  flight,  with  many  wounds  and  with 
much  shame  to  the  party  of  the  Cerchi  and  to  their  adherents." 

By  this  time  we  may  conjecture  as  probable  that 
Dante,  in  the  arduous  position  which  he  then  filled  as 
chief  of  the  nine  Priori  on  whom  the  Government  of 

himself  went  by  the  name  of  Malefammi  or  *'  Do-me-harm."  For 
an  account  of  his  death  in  1307,  which  proved  in  keeping  with  his 
turbulent  life,  see  Dino  Compagni's  Chronicle^  or  the  Pecorone  of 
Giovanni  Fiorentino  (Gior.  xxiv.  Nov.  2). 
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Florence  devolved,  had  resigned  for  far  other  cares  the 
sweet  intercourse  of  thought  and  poetry  which  he  once 
held  with  that  first  friend  of  his  who  had  now  become 
so  fiKtious  a  citizen.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  of  the  oid  feeling  may  still  have  survived  in  Dante's 
mind  when,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1300  or  l>eginning 
of  I  JO  I,  it  became  his  duty,  as  a  faithful  magistrate  of 
the  republic,  to  add  his  voice  to  those  of  his  colleagues 
in  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  banishment  on  the  heads 
of  tx>th  the  Black  and  White  factions,  Guido  Cavalcanti 
t>eing  included  among  the  latter.  The  Florentines  had 
been  at  last  provoked  almost  to  demand  this  course  from 
tlietr  governors,  by  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  at  the 
bead  of  which  wasCorso  I>onati  (while  among  its  leading 
mrmbers  was  Simone  de'  Bardi,  once  the  husband  of 
Beatrice  Portinari),  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Pope 
to  Mibject  the  republic  to  a  French  peace-maker  {^Padere\ 
and  si)  shamefully  free  it  from  its  intestine  broils.  It 
appears  therefore  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  exile 
to  which  t>oth  sides  were  subjected  lay  entirely  with  the 
^^BSack"  party,  the  leaders  of  which  were  banished  to  the 
Caslello  della  Pieve  in  the  wild  district  of  Massa  Tra- 
beria,  while  those  of  the  "  White  "  faction  were  sent  to 
Sarzana,  probably  (for  more  than  one  place  bears  the 
name)  in  the  Genovesato.  **  But  this  party "  (writes 
Vtilani) ''  remained  a  less  time  in  exile,  being  recalled  on 
account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  which  made 
that  Guido  Cavalcanti  returned  with  a  sickness,  whereof 
be  died.  And  of  him  was  a  great  loss ;  seeing  that  he 
was  a  roan,  as  in  philosophy,  so  in  many  things  deeply 
versed ;  tnit  therewithal  too  fastidious  and  prone  to  take 
oflence.***     His  death  apparently  took  place  in  1301. 

When  the  discords  of  Florence  ceased,  for  Guido,  in 
death,  Dante  also  had  seen  their  native  city  for  the  last 

*  **  Troppo  teacto  e  Btiizoto.**  I  jiAlgc  that  "  tenero  "  here  is 
ratWr  to  be  interpreted  a«  above  than  as  meaning  ^  impression- 
abk  *  in  love  afiura,  but  cannot  be  certain. 
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time.  Before  Guido's  return  he  had  undertaken  that 
embassy  to  Rome  which  bore  him  the  bitter  fruit  of  un- 
just and  perpetual  exile :  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
a  chief  accusation  against  him  was  that  of  favour  shown 
to  the  White  party  on  the  banishment  of  the  factions. 

Besides  the  various  affectionate  allusions  to  Guido  in 
the  Vita  J^uova^  Dante  has  unmistakeably  referred  to 
him  in  at  least  two  passages  of  the  Commedia,  One  of 
these  references  is  to  be  found  in  those  famous  lines  of 
the  Purgatory  (C.  xi.)  where  he  awards  him  the  palm  of 
poetry  over  Guido  Guinicelli  (though  also  of  the  latter  he 
speaks  elsewhere  with  high  praise),  and  implies  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  seem,  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
supremacy  over  both. 

''  Against  all  painters  Cimabue  thought 

To  keep  the  field.    Now  Giotto  has  the  017, 

And  so  the  fame  o'  the  first  wanes  nigh  to  nought 
Thus  one  from  other  Guido  took  the  high 

Glory  of  language ;  and  perhaps  is  bom 

He  who  from  both  shall  bear  it  by-and-bye." 

The  other  mention  of  Guido  is  in  that  pathetic  passage 
of  the  Hell  (C.  x.)  where  Dante  meets  among  the  lost 
souls  Cavalcante  de'  Cavalcanti : — 

"  All  roundabout  he  looked,  as  though  he  had 
Desire  to  see  if  one  was  with  me  else. 
But  after  his  surmise  was  all  extinct, 
He  weeping  said  :  '  If  through  this  dungeon  blind 
Thou  goest  by  lofliness  of  intellect, — 
Where  is  my  son,  and  wherefore  not  with  thee  ?  * 
And  I  to  him  :  '  Of  myself  come  I  not : 
He  who  there  waiteth  leads  me  thoro'  here. 

Whom  haply  in  disdain  your  Guido  had.'  * 

•  *  •  * 

Raised  upright  of  a  sudden,  cried  he :  '  How 
Didst  say  He  had  ?    Is  he  not  living  still  ? 

♦  Virgil,  Dante's  guide  through  HelL  Any  prejudice  which 
Guido  entertained  against  'Virgil  depended,  no  doubt,  only  on  his 
strong  desire  to  see  the  Latin  language  give  place,  in  poetry  and 
literature,  to  a  perfected  Italian  idiom. 
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Doth  not  the  tweet  light  strike  upon  his  eyes  ? ' 
When  he  perceived  a  certain  hesitance 
Which  I  was  making  ere  I  should  reply, 
He  fell  supine,  and  forth  appeared  no  more." 

Dftnfe,  however,  conveys  his  answer  afterwards  to  the 
spirit  of  Guido's  father,  through  another  of  the  con- 
demned also  related  to  Guido,  Farinata  degli  Ubcrti, 
with  whom  he  has  been  speaking  meanwhile : — 

*  Then  I,  as  in  compunction  for  my  fault. 
Said  :  *  Now  then  shall  ye  tell  that  fallen  one 
Hts  son  is  still  united  with  the  quick. 
And,  if  I  erst  was  dumb  to  the  response, 
I  did  it,  make  him  know,  because  1  thought 
Yet  oo  the  error  you  have  solved  for  me.'  ** 

(W.  H.  Rossrm's  TrmMsUUwm.) 

The  date  which  Dante  fixes  for  his  vision  is  Good  Friday 
of  the  year  1300.  A  year  later,  his  answer  must  have 
been  different  The  love  and  friendship  of  his  Fi7a 
Nmtnm  had  then  both  left  him.  For  ten  years  Beatrice 
Poriinari  had  been  dead,  or  (as  Dante  says  in  the  Con- 
tiU)  "  lived  in  heaven  with  the  angels  and  on  earth  with 
hts  souL**  And  now,  distant  and  probably  estranged 
from  him,  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  gone  too. 

Among  the  Tales  of  Franco  Sacchctti,  and  in  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccaccio,  are  two  anecdotes  relating  to 
Otiido.  Sacchetti  tells  us  how,  one  day  that  he  was 
intent  on  a  game  at  chess,  Guido  (who  is  described  as 
**  one  who  perhaps  had  not  his  equal  in  Florence  ")  was 
disturbed  by  a  child  playing  about,  and  threatened  pun- 
ishment if  the  noise  continued.  The  child,  however, 
managed  slily  to  nail  Guido's  coat  to  the  chair  on  which 
he  aat,  and  so  had  the  laugh  against  him  when  he  rose 
•000  aftem^'ards  to  fulfil  his  threat  This  may  serve  as 
an  amusing  instance  of  Guido's  hasty  temper,  but  is 
rather  a  disappointment  after  its  magniloquent  heading, 
which  sets  forth  how  "  Guido  Cavalcanti,  being  a  man  of 
great  valour  and  a  philosopher,  is  defeated  by  the  cun- 
of  a  child.' 
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The  ninth  Tale  of  the  sixth  Day  of  the  Decameron 
relates  a  repartee  of  Guide's,  which  has  all  the  profound 
platitude  of  mediaeval  wit  As  the  anecdote,  however, 
is  interesting  on  other  grounds,  I  translate  it  here. 


"  You  must  know  that  in  past  times  there  were  in  our  city  cer- 
tain goodly  and  praiseworthy  customs  no  one  of  which  is  now  left, 
thanks  to  avarice,  which  has  so  increased  with  riches  that  it  has 
driven  them  all  away.     Among  the  which  was  one  whereby  the 
gentlemen  of  the  outskirts  were  wont  to  assemble  together  in 
divers  places  throughout  Florence,  and  to  limit  their  fellowships  to 
a  certain  number,  having  heed  to  compose  them  of  such  as  could 
fitly  discharge  the  expense.     Of  whom  to-day  one,  and  to-morrow 
another,  and  so  all  in  turn,  laid  tables  each  on  his  own  day  for  all 
the  fellowship.   And  in  such  wise  often  they  did  honour  to  strangers 
of  worship  and  also  to  citizens.     They  all  dressed  alike  at  least 
once  in  the  year,  and  the  most  notable  among  them  rode  together 
through  the  city ;  also  at  seasons  they  held  passages  of  arms,  and 
specially  on  the  principal  feast-days,  or  whenever  any  news  of 
victory  or  other  glad  tidings  had  reached  the  city.     And  among 
these  fellowships  was  one  headed  by  Messer  Betto  Brunelleschi, 
into  the  which  Messer  Bctto  and  his  companions  had  often  in- 
trigued to  draw  Guido  di  Messer  Cavalcante  de'  Cavalcanti ;  and 
this  not  without  cause,  seeing  that  not  only  he  was  one  of  the  best 
logicians   that  the   world  held,  and   a   surpassing  natural  philo- 
sopher   (for   the   which   things   the   fellowship  cared  little),  but 
also  he  exceeded  in  beauty  and  courtesy,  and  was  of  great  gifts  as 
a  speaker ;  and  ever>'thing  that  it  pleased  him  to  do,  and  that  best 
became  a  gentleman,  he  did  better  than  any  other;  and  was  ex- 
ceeding rich  and    knew  well   to   solicit  with  honourable  words 
whomsoever  he  deemed  worthy.     But  Messer  Betto   had    never 
been  able  to  succeed  in  enlisting  him ;  and  he  and  his  companions 
believed  that  this  was  through  Guido's  much  pondering  which 
divided  him  from  other  men.     Also  because  he  held  somewhat  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Epicureans,  it  was  said  among  the  vulgar  sort 
that  his  speculations  were  only  to  cast  about  whether  he  might 
find  that  there  was  no  God.     Now  on  a  certain  day  Guido  having 
left  Or  San  Michclc,  and  held  along  the  Corso  degli  Adimari  as  far 
as  San  Giovanni  (which  oftentimes  was  his  walk)  ;  and  coming  to 
the  great  marble  tombs  which  now  are  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Reparata,  but  were  then  with  many  others  in  San  Giovanni ;  he 
being  between  the  porphyry  columns  which  are  there  among  those 
tombs,  and  the  gate  of  San  Giovanni  which  was  locked ; — it  so 
chanced  that  Messer  Bctto  and  his  fellowship  came  riding  up  by 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Rcparata,  and  seeing  Guido  among  the  scpul- 
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tftid,  '  Let  OS  go  and  engage  him.'  Whereupon,  spurring 
IlKtr  bones  in  tlic  iashion  of  a  pleasant  assault,  they  were  on  him 
alnovt  before  he  was  aware,  and  began  to  say  to  him,  'Thou, 
Gttido,  wilt  none  of  our  fellowship  ;  but  lo  now !  when  thou  shall 
iMTe  foand  that  there  is  no  God,  what  wilt  thou  have  done  ? '  To 
srtKMB  Goido,  seeing  himself  hemmed  in  among  them,  readily  re- 
plied, 'Gentlemen,  ye  arc  at  home  here,  and  may  say  what  3-e 
please  to  me.*  Wherewith,  setting  his  hand  on  one  of  those  high 
tomb%  bring  very  light  of  his  person,  he  took  a  leap  and  was  over 
vm  the  other  side ;  and  so  hsving  freed  himself  from  them*  went 
kis  way.  And  they  all  remained  bewildered,  looking  on  one 
aaotkcr;  and  began  to  say  that  he  was  but  a  shaliow-witted 
fellow,  and  that  the  answer  he  had  made  was  as  though  one 
iboold  say  nothing ;  seeing  that  where  they  were,  they  had  not 
■orr  to  do  than  other  citizens,  and  Guido  not  let^s  than  they.  To 
sHwm  MeMer  Bctto  turned  and  Sj»id  thus :  *  Ye  yourselves  are 
lluOow-wittcd  if  ye  have  not  understoo<l  him.  He  has  civilly  and 
is  a  Crw  words  said  to  us  the  most  uncivil  thing  in  the  world  ;  for 
if  yr  look  well  to  it,  these  tombs  are  the  homes  of  the  dead,  see- 
iBf  that  in  them  the  dead  are  set  to  dwell ;  and  here  he  says  that 
w<r  are  at  home ;  giving  us  to  know  that  we  and  all  other  simple 
•alrttrrcd  men,  m  comparison  of  him  and  the  learned,  are  even 
as  dead  men ;  wherefore,  being  here,  we  are  at  home.'  Thereupon 
each  of  them  understood  what  Guido  had  meant,  and  was 
athamrd ;  nor  ever  again  did  they  set  themselves  to  engage  him. 
Alto  from  that  day  forth  they  held  Messcr  Betto  to  be  a  subtle 
wmA  UMlcrManding  knight.** 

In  the  above  story  mention  is  made  of  Guido  Caval- 
i*s  wealth,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  at  that 
the  family  was  very  rich  and  powerful.  On  this 
aocoont  I  am  disposed  to  question  whether  the  Canzone 
at  pafe  154  (where  the  author  speaks  of  his  poverty) 
reftlly  be  Guido's  work,  though  1  have  included  it  as 
interesting  if  rightly  attributed  to  him ;  and  it  is 
pQMJbie  that,  when  exiled,  he  may  have  suffered  for  the 
droe  in  purse  as  well  as  person.  About  three  years 
after  his  death,  on  the  loth  June  1304,  the  Black  party 
plotted  together  and  set  fire  to  the  quarter  of  Florence 
(tiieflj  held  by  their  adversaries.  In  this  conflagration 
tlie  botises  and  possessions  of  the  Cavalcanti  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed ;  the  flames  in  that  neigh- 
bovriiood  (as  Dino  Compogni  records)  gaining  rapidly 
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cious ;  and  accordingly,  on  examination,  it  proves  to  be 
a  poem  beside  the  purpose  of  poetry,  filled  with  meta- 
physical jargon,  and  perhaps  the  very  worst  of  Guido's 
productions.  Its  having  been  written  by  a  man  whose 
life  and  works  include  so  much  that  is  impulsive  and 
real,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  scholastic  pride  in  those 
early  days  of  learning.  I  have  not  translated  it,  as  being 
of  h'ttle  true  interest ;  but  was  pleased  lately,  neverthe- 
less, to  meet  with  a  remarkably  complete  translation  of 
it  by  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  of  Cambridge,  United 
States.*  The  stiffness  and  cold  conceits  which  prevail 
in  this  poem  may  be  found  disfiguring  much  of  what 
Guido  Cavalcanti  has  lefl,  while  much  besides  is  blunt, 
obscure,  and  abrupt :  nevertheless,  if  it  need  hardly  be 
said  how  far  he  falls  short  of  Dante  in  variety  and  per- 
sonal directness,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  worked 
worthily  at  his  side,  and  perhaps  before  him,  in  adding 
those  qualities  to  Italian  poetry.  That  Guido's  poems 
dwelt  in  the  mind  of  Dante  is  evident  by  his  having 
appropriated  lines  from  them  (as  well  as  from  those  of 
Guinicelli)  with  little  alteration,  more  than  once,  in  the 
Commedia, 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Dante,  in  his  Latin 
treatise  De  Vulgari  EloquiOy  again  speaks  of  himself  as 
the  friend  of  a  poet, — this  time  of  Cinq  da  Pistoia.  In 
an  early  passage  of  that  work  he  says  that  "  those  who 
have  most  sweetly  and  subtly  written  poems  in  modem 
Italian  are  Cino  da  Pistoia  and  a  friend  of  his."  This 
friend  we  afterwards  find  to  be  Dante  himself;  as  among 
the  various  poetical  examples  quoted  are  several  by 
Cino  followed  in  three  instances  by  lines  from  Dante*s 

•  This  translation  occurs  in  the  Appendix  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  including  extracts,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  U.S., — a  work  of  high  delicacy  and  ap- 
preciation, which  originally  appeared  by  portions  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  but  has  since  been  augmented  by  the  author  and  pri- 
vately printed  in  a  volume  which  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
American  typography. 
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in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  waxen  images 
in  the  Virgin's  shrine  at  Or  San  Michele ;  one  of  which, 
no  doubt,  was  the  very  image  resembling  his  lady  to 
which  Guido  refers  in  a  sonnet  (see  page  121).  After 
this,  their  enemies  succeeded  in  finally  expelling  from 
Florence  the  Cavalcanti  family,'*'  greatly  impoverished 
by  this  monstrous  fire,  in  which  nearly  two  thousand 
houses  were  consumed. 

Guido  appears,  by  various  evidence,  to  have  written, 
besides  his  poems,  a  treatise  on  Philosophy  and  another 
on  Oratory,  but  his  poems  only  have  survived  to  our 
day.  As  a  poet,  he  has  more  individual  life  of  his  own 
than  belongs  to  any  of  his  predecessors ;  by  far  the  best 
of  his  pieces  being  those  which  relate  to  himself,  his 
loves  and  hates.  The  best  known,  however,  and  perhaps 
the  one  for  whose  sake  the  rest  have  been  preserved, 
is  the  metaphysical  canzone  on  the  Nature  of  Love, 
beginning  "  Donna  mi  priega,"  and  intended,  it  is  said, 
as  an  answer  to  a  sonnet  by  Guido  Orlandi,  written  as 
though  coming  from  a  lady,  and  beginning,  "  Onde  si 
muove  e  donde  nasce  Amore  ? "  On  this  canzone  of 
Guido's  there  are  known  to  exist  no  fewer  than  eight 
commentaries,  some  of  them  very  elaborate,  and  written 
by  prominent  learned  men  of  the  middle  ages  and  re- 
naissance ;  the  earliest  being  that  by  Egidio  Colonna,  a 
beatified  churchman  who  died  in  1316 ;  while  most  of 
the  too  numerous  Academic  writers  on  Italian  literature 
speak  of  this  performance  with  great  admiration  as 
Guido's  crowning  work.  A  love-song  which  acts  as  such 
a  fly-catcher  for  priests  and  pedants  looks  very  suspi- 

*  With  them  were  expelled  the  still  more  powerful  Gherardini, 
also  great  suflerers  by  the  conflagration ;  who,  on  being  driven 
from  their  own  country',  became  the  founders  of  the  ancient 
Gerald ine  family  in  Ireland.  The  Ca\-alcanti  reappear  now  and 
then  in  later  European  history ;  and  especially  we  hear  of  a 
second  Guido  Cavalcanti,  who  also  cultivated  i>oetry,  and  travelled 
to  collect  books  for  the  Ambrosian  Library;  and  who,  in  1 563, 
visited  England  as  Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth  from 
Charles  IX.  of  France. 
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ciotis ;  ftnd  accordingly,  on  examination,  it  proves  to  be 
a  poem  beside  the  purpose  of  poetry,  filled  with  meta- 
physical jargon,  and  perhaps  the  very  worst  of  Guido's 
productions.  Its  having  been  written  by  a  man  whose 
file  and  works  include  so  much  that  is  impulsive  and 
real,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  scholastic  pride  in  those 
early  days  of  learning.  I  have  not  translated  it,  as  being 
of  little  true  interest ;  but  was  pleased  lately,  neverthe- 
less, to  meet  with  a  remarkably  complete  translation  of 
it  by  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  of  Cambridge,  United 
Scates.*  The  stiffness  and  cold  conceits  which  prevail 
in  this  poem  may  be  found  disfiguring  much  of  what 
Coido  Cavalcanti  has  lef^,  while  much  besides  is  blunt, 
obscure,  and  abrupt :  nevertheless,  if  it  need  hardly  be 
wd  how  far  he  falls  short  of  Dante  in  variety  and  per- 
•onal  directness,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  worked 
worthily  at  his  side,  and  perhaps  before  him,  in  adding 
those  qualities  to  Italian  poetry.  That  Guido's  poems 
dwelt  in  the  mind  of  Dante  is  evident  by  his  having 
appropriated  lines  from  them  (as  well  as  from  those  of 
Goinicelli)  with  little  alteration,  more  than  once,  in  the 
Ofmmudia, 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Dante,  in  his  Latin 
treatise  Dt  Vul^ari  Eloquio^  again  speaks  of  himself  as 
the  friend  of  a  poet, — this  time  of  Cino  da  Pistoia.  In 
aa  early  passage  of  that  work  he  says  that  "  those  who 
have  most  sweetly  and  subtly  written  poems  in  modem 
Italian  are  Cmo  da  Pistoia  and  a  friend  of  his."  This 
friend  we  afterwards  find  to  be  Dante  himself;  as  among 
tlie  various  poetical  examples  quoted  are  several  by 
Cao  followed  in  three  instances  by  lines  from  Dante's 

*  Tlii*  trmasUtJon  occuri  in  the  Appendix  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Kiiv  Sm09m  of  Dante,  includinfi;  extract^  by  my  friend  Mr.  ChaHes 
E.  T^9it%giifi^  of  Cambridi^c,  U.S.,— a  work  of  high  delicacy  and  ap- 
wmsttoa,  whach  oriainally  appeared  by  portions  in  the  AtlmtUic 
Jf«Mak/f,  bvt  has  aioce  been  augmented  by  the  author  and  pri- 
•mlj  prurted  ia  a  volume  which  ia  a  beautiful  spedmcn  of 
typography. 
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own  lyrics,  the  author  of  the  latter  being  again  described 
merely  as  "  Amicus  ejus."  In  immediate  proximity  to 
these,  or  coupled  in  two  instances  with  examples  from 
Dante  alone,  are  various  quotations  taken  from  Guido 
Cavalcanti ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  is  anything  said 
to  connect  Dante  with  him  who  was  once  *'  the  first  of 
his  friends."*  As  commonly  between  old  and  new,  the 
change  of  Guido's  friendship  for  Cino's  seems  doubtful 
gain.  Cino's  poetry,  like  his  career,  is  for  the  most  part 
smoother  than  that  of  Guido,  and  in  some  instances  it 
rises  into  truth  and  warmth  of  expression :  but  it  con- 
veys no  idea  of  such  powers,  for  life  or  for  woric,  as 
seem  to  have  distinguished  the  "  Cavicchia "  of  Messer 
Corso  Donati.  However,  his  one  talent  (reversing  the 
parable)  appears  generally  to  be  made  the  most  of, 
while  Guido's  two  or  three  remain  uncertain  through  the 
manner  of  their  use. 

Cino*s  Canzone  addressed  to  Dante  on  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  as  well  as  his  answer  to  the  first  sonnet  of  the 
Vita  NuovOf  indicate  that  the  two  poets  must  have  become 

*  It  is  also  noticeable  that  in  this  treatise  Dante  speaks  of  Guido 
Guinicelli  on  one  occasion  as  Guido  Maxifnus,  thus  seeming  to 
conlradict  the  preference  of  Cav'alcanti  which  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  implied  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  the  Purgatory.  It 
has  been  sometimes  surmised  (perhaps  for  this  reason)  that  the 
two  Guides  there  spoken  of  may  be  Guittone  d'Arezzo  and  Guido 
Guinitx^lli,  the  latter  being  said  to  surpass  the  former,  of  whom 
Dante  elsewhere  in  the  Purgator>'  has  expressed  a  low  opinion. 
Hut  1  should  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  name  Guittone,  which 
(if  not  a  nickname*  as  some  say)  is  substantially  the  same  as  Guide, 
could  be  so  absolutely  identified  with  it :  at  that  rate  Cino  da 
Pi>toia  even  mi^iht  l>o  classed  as  one  Guido,  his  full  name,  Guitton- 
cino,  being  the  diminutiv'e  of  Guittone.  I  believe  it  more  probable 
thai  (Iuini«.>clli  and  Ca\*alcanti  were  then  really  meant,  and  that 
Drtute  ttrterwanis  either  altered  his  opinion,  or  may  (conjecturably) 
hrtvo  chosen  to  imply  a  change  of  preference  in  order  to  gratify 
Cino  ila  ri>toiA,  whom  he  so  markedly*  distinguishes  as  his  friend 
thnui^hout  the  treatise,  and  between  whom  and  Cavalcanti  some 
je«U>u?*y  rtp|>ears  to  havx"  existed,  as  we  may  gather  from  one  of 
i  inoV  ^onnet^^  i^al  i>age  I7b>;  nor  is  Guido  mentioned  anywhere 
with  piaisc  by  Cino,  as  other  poets  arc. 
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^^^^iBiDinl  in  youth,  tfaouKb  tlwre  la  no  earlier  : 

•rf  Cino  in  OuiIc'b  wntiitgs  ilun  those  which  OLXur  in 
'u»  irtratias  on  llir  Vuljpir  Tongue,  li  might  perhaps  be 
'iilcrTMi  with  HMne  pUtaibility  that  their  acquaintance 
iraa  (wivcd  aner  an  initrrrupUon  by  the  sonnet  and 
iimrcf  al  pifia  iio-ili,  and  that  they  aiterwarda  cor- 
:irspaBd«]  h  frieBdi  till  the  period  of  Dante's  dcstb, 
wbca  Ono  wrote  his  elegy,  Of  ihe  two  sonnets  in 
wfaidi  Citia  espresaca  disapprobation  of  what  he  thinks 
the  pntial  judgiDc-nts  of  Chinte'a  Comtnedia,  the  ftrat  seems 
miUaji  bcftm  the  great  poet's  dt^utli,  but  I  should  think 
thai  the  aMtnid  dated  after  that  event,  as  the  Paradue,  to 
«tMctt  it  nSti*,  cannul  have  become  fully  known  in  its 
•utbor'a  Itliilitnc.  Anoiiicr  sonnet  sent  to  Duilc  elicited 
a  t.aliii  ofMstJe  in  reply,  where  wc  find  Cino  addrcsaed 
•■  "bslrr  outsat mr."  Among  Cino's  lyrical  poems  are 
a  fcw  motv  writtea  in  corrrapondcnee  with  Dante,  which 
I  ham  Dol  Inaslalcd  as  being  of  little  personal  interest 

Cottloncino  de*  Sinibuldi  (for  such  was  Cino's  full 
kaBc)  «ntt  bora  in  Pistoia,  of  a  distinguished  ^niily,  in 
Oh  year  1170.     He  devoted  himscll'  early  to  the  siudy 


of  Civil  Cause*  in  his 
I  Piaioia,  fir«  cradle  of 
)■.  their  endless  contest 
Blacks  "  and  G»elfs  a| 
It    die   "Whiles"   and 


■f  Uw,  jwd  in  1^7 
ifiii  city.     1b  tills  >~c9>r,  and 
n«  "Black"  and  "  White  '  facti 
a0<o  HMlflf  into  activity;  the 
sd    Laos   dinving 

,   wIm  had    rvled   in    the  city   since    1300. 
WiOi  ibrir  artr^xn    tv  p«iwrr  rarae  iiujiy  iniqaitoua 
hvwB  in  favKur  i>f  their  own  party ;  so  thai  Cino,  aa  ■ 
\Kwjwt  i>f  riliibclliiK  opinions,  soon  found  it 
m  adviaahle   ik    leave  Piftoia,  for  it  aeems 

.'■I  was  voluntary  or  by  proecriptian. 
oune  towards  Lombardy,  on  whose 
oaAaca  the  i:hier<)f  the  **  Whitn"  party,  in  Pistota,  Fillppit 
T^frpoli^l,  fbll  lield  the  fortress  of  Hiecchia  Htlhrr 
'<  T^ialM  had  retraced  witli  his  family  and  adherenta 
e  in  the  city  became  no  longer  possible  ; 
r  be  aupposcd  that  Ciim  came  to  join  btn^  iiM 
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on  account  of  political  sympathy  alone;  as  Selvaggia 
Vergiolesi,  his  daughter,  is  the  lady  celebrated  through- 
out the  poet's  compositions.  Three  years  later,  the 
Vergiolesi  and  their  followers,  finding  Pitecchio  unten- 
able, fortified  themselves  on  the  Monte  della  Sambuca, 
a  lofty  peak  on  the  Apennines ;  which  again  they  were 
finally  obliged  to  abandon,  yielding  it  to  the  Guelfs  of 
Pistoia  at  the  price  of  eleven  thousand  lire.  Meanwhile 
the  bleak  air  of  the  Sambuca  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
lady  Selvaggia,  who  remained  buried  there,  or,  as  Cino 
expresses  it  in  one  of  his  poems, 

"  Cast  out  upon  the  steep  path  of  the  mountains. 
Where  Death  had  shut  her  in  between  hard  stones.** 

Over  her  cheerless  tomb  Cino  bent  and  mourned,  as 
he  has  told  us,  when,  after  a  prolonged  absence  spent 
partly  in  France,  he  returned  through  Tuscany  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  He  had  not  been  with  Selvaggia's  family 
at  the  time  of  her  death  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  on  his 
return  to  the  Sambuca,  the  fortress  was  already  sur- 
rendered, and  her  grave  almost  the  only  record  left 
there  of  the  Vergiolesi. 

Cino*s  journey  to  Rome  was  on  account  of  his  having 
received  a  high  office  under  Louis  of  Savoy,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  when  he  went  thither  to 
be  crowned  in  1 310.  In  another  three  years  the  last 
blow  was  dealt  to  the  hopes  of  the  exiled  and  persecuted 
Ghibellines,  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  caused  almost 
surely  by  poison.  This  death  Cino  has  lamented  in  a 
canzone.  It  probably  determined  him  to  abandon  a 
cause  which  seemed  dead,  and  return,  when  possible,  to 
his  native  city.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing  before  131 9, 
as  in  that  year  we  find  him  deputed,  together  with  six 
other  citizens,  by  the  Government  of  Pistoia  to  take 
possession  of  a  stronghold  recently  yielded  to  them. 
He  had  now  been  for  some  time  married  to  Margherita 
degli  Ughi,  of  a  very  noble  Pistoiese  family,  who  bore 
him  a  son  named  Mino,  and  four  daughters,  Diamante, 
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%  GiovannAf  and  Lombarduccia.  Indeed,  this 
iiiarna|{e  must  have  taken  place  before  the  death  of 
Selvaggia  in  1310,  as  in  1 325*26  his  son  Mino  was 
one  of  those  by  whose  aid  from  within  the  Ghibellinc 
Gutniccio  Antelminelli  obtained  possession  of  Pistoia, 
which  he  held  in  spite  of  revolts  till  his  death  some  two 
or  three  years  aAerwards,  when  it  again  reverted  to  the 
Goel£k 

After  returning  to  Pistoia,  Cino's  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  legal  and  literary  fame.  In 
these  pursuits  he  reaped  the  highest  honours,  and  taught 
at  the  universities  of  Siena,  Perugia,  and  Florence; 
having  for  his  disciples  men  who  afterwards  became 
celebrated,  among  whom  rumour  has  placed  Petrarch, 
tboagh  on  examination  this  seems  very  doubtful.  A 
ftoonet  by  Petrarch  exists,  however,  commencing  *'  Pian- 
gete  donne  e  con  voi  pianga  Amore,''  written  as  a  lament 
00  Cino's  death,  and  bestowing  the  highest  praise  on 
him.  He  and  his  Selvaggia  are  also  coupled  with  Dante 
Beatrice  in  the  same  poet's  Trionfi  d'Amare  (cap.  4). 
Though  established  again  in  Pistoia,  Cino  resided 
but  little  till  about  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
in  1336-7.  His  monument,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  professor  among  his  disciples,  still  exists  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Pistoia,  and  is  a  mediaeval  work  of  great 
Messer  Cino  dc'  Sinibuldi  was  a  prosperous 
I,  of  whom  we  have  ample  records,  from  the  details 
of  his  examinations  as  a  student,  to  the  inventory  of  his 
effects  aAer  death,  and  the  curious  items  of  his  funeral 
expenses.  Of  his  claims  as  a  poet  it  may  be  said  that 
be  filled  creditably  the  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Dante  and  the  full  blaze  of  Petrarch's  sue- 
cr^a.  Most  of  his  poems  in  honour  of  Selvaggia  are  full 
of  an  elaborate  and  mechanical  tone  of  complaint  which 
hardly  reads  like  the  expression  of  a  real  love ;  never- 
tfaelr<v  there  are  some,  and  especially  the  sonnet  on  her 
Cc3«nb  (at  page  172),  which  display  feeling  an  J  power, 
finest,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  of  all  his 
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be  confessed  that  for  the  most  part  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  Cecco's  poetry  are  either  impious  or  licentious. 
Most  of  the  sonnets  of  his  which  are  in  print  are  here 
given ;  *  the  selections  concluding  with  an  extraordinary 
one  in  which  he  proposes  a  sort  of  murderous  crusade 
against  all  those  who  hate  their  fathers.  This  I  have 
placed  last  (exclusive  of  the  Sonnet  to  Dante  in  exile)  in 
order  to  give  the  writer  the  benefit  of  the  possibility 
that  it  was  written  last,  and  really  expressed  a  still 
rather  blood-thirsty  contrition  ;  belonging  at  best,  I  fear, 
to  the  content  of  self-indulgence  when  he  came  to  enjoy 
his  father's  inheritance.  But  most  likely  it  is  to  be 
received  as  an  expression  of  impudence  alone,  unless 
perhaps  of  hypocrisy. 

Cecco  Angiolieri  seems  to  have  had  poetical  intercourse 
with  Dante  early  as  well  as  later  in  life ;  but  even  from 
the  little  that  remains,  we  may  gather  that  Dante  soon 
put  an  end  to  any  intimacy  which  may  have  existed 
between  them.  That  Cecco  already  poetized  at  the  time 
to  which  the  Vita  Nuova  relates,  is  evident  from  a  date 
gTven  in  one  of  his  sonnets, — the  20th  June  1291,  and 
from  his  sonnet  raising  objections  to  the  one  at  the  close 
of  Dante's  autobiography.  When  the  latter  was  written 
he  was  probably  on  good  terms  with  the  young  Alighieri; 
but  within  no  great  while  afterwards  they  had  discovered 
that  they  could  not  agree,  as  is  shown  by  a  sonnet  in 
which  Cecco  can  find  no  words  bad  enough  for  Dante, 
who  has  remonstrated  with  him  about  Becchina.t    Much 

•  It  may  be  mentioned  (as  proving  how  much  of  the  poetry  of 
this  period  still  remains  in  MS.)  that  Ubaldini,  in  his  Glossary  to 
Barberino,  published  in  1640,  cites  as  grammatical  examples  no 
fewer  than  twenty-three  short  fragments  from  Cecco  Angiolieri, 
one  of  which  alone  is  to  be  found  among  the  sonnets  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which  I  believe  are  the  only  ones  in  print  Ubaldini 
quotes  them  from  the  Strozzi  MSS. 

t  Of  this  sonnet  I  have  seen  two  printed  versions,  in  both  of 
which  the  text  is  so  corrupt  as  to  make  them  very  contradictory  in 
important  points ;  but  I  believe  that  by  comparing  the  two  I  have 
given  its  meaning  correctly.     (See  page  192.) 
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bter,  as  we  may  judge,  he  again  addresses  Dante  in  an 
insulting  tone,  apparently  while  the  latter  was  living  in 
exile  at  the  court  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala.  No  other 
reason  can  well  be  assigned  for  saying  that  he  had 
'turned  Lombard*;  while  some  cf  the  insolent  allusions 
•eem  abo  to  point  to  the  time  when  Dante  learnt  by 
experience  "  how  bitter  is  another's  bread  and  how  steep 
the  stairs  of  his  house." 

Why  Cecco  in  this  sonnet  should  describe  himself  as 
liaving  become  a  Roman,  is  more  puzzling.  Boccaccio 
certainly  speaks  of  his  luckless  journey  to  join  a  Papal 
legate,  but  does  not  tell  us  whether  fresh  clothes  and  the 
wudom  of  experience  served  him  in  the  end  to  become 
so  far  identified  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  However, 
from  the  sonnet  on  his  father's  death  he  appears  (though 
the  allusion  is  desperately  obscure)  to  have  been  then 
bvifig  at  an  abbey ;  and  also,  from  the  one  mentioned 
above,  we  may  infer  that  he  himself,  as  well  as  Dante, 
was  forced  to  sit  at  the  tables  of  others:  coincidences 
which  almost  seem  to  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  phenomenal 
iMt  that  the  bosom  of  the  Church  was  indeed  for  a  time 
die  refuge  of  this  shorn  lamb.  If  so,  we  may  further 
ronjecture  that  the  wonderful  crusade^sonnet  was  an 
mmunde  k^morahU  then  imposed  on  him,  accompanied 
probably  with  more  fleshly  penance. 

Though  nothing  indicates  the  time  of  Cecco  Angiolieri's 
death,  I  will  venture  to  surmise  that  he  outlived  the 
writing  and  revision  of  Dante's  Infer mf^  if  only  by  the 
token  that  he  is  not  found  lodged  in  one  of  its  meaner 
circlea.  It  is  easy  to  feel  sure  that  no  sympathy  can 
0£\€t  have  existed  for  long  between  Dante  and  a  man 
hke  Cecco  ;  however  arrogantly  the  latter,  in  his  verses, 
might  attempt  to  establish  a  likeness  and  even  an 
equality.  We  may  accept  the  testimony  of  so  reverent 
a  bicgrapher  as  Boccaccio,  that  the  Dante  of  later  years 
m«9  far  other  than  the  silent  and  awe  struck  lover  of  the 
yUm  Nwtra;  but  he  H*as  still  (as  he  proudly  called  him- 
scJI)  "  the  singer  of  Rectitude,"  and  his  that  "  indignant 
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soul"  which  made  blessed  the  mother  who  had  borne 

Leaving  to  his  fate  (whatever  that  may  have  been)  the 
Scamp  of  Dante's  Circle,  I  must  risk  the  charge  of  a 
firmed  taste  for  slang  by  describing  Guido  Oblandi  as 
its  Bore.  No  other  word  could  present  him  so  fully. 
Very  few  pieces  of  his  exist  beadea  the  five  1  have 
given.  In  one  of  the&c,t  he  rails  against  his  political 
adversaries;  in  three^  falls  foul  of  his  brother  poets; 
and  in  the  remaining  one,§  seems  somewhat  appeased 
(I  think)  by  a  judicious  morsel  of  llattery,  1  have  already 
referred  lo  a  sonnet  of  his  which  is  said  to  have  led  to 
the  composition  of  Guido  Cavalcanti's  Canione  on 
Nature  of  Love.  He  has  another  sonnet  beginning,  *' 
troppa  sottiglianza  il  fil  si  rompc,"  ||  in  which  he  is 
tainly  enjoying  a  fling  at  somebody,  and  I  suspect  at 
Cavalcanti  in  rejoinder  to  the  very  poem  which  he  him- 
self had  instigated.  If  so,  this  stamps  him  a  ma; 
critic  of  the  deepest  initiation.  Of  his  life  noihin 
recorded  ;  but  no  wish  perhaps  need  be  felt  to  know 
much  of  htm,  as  one  would  probably  have  dropped  his 
acquaintance.  We  may  be  obliged  to  him,  however,  for 
his  character  of  Guido  Cavalcanti  (at  page  137),  which  ii 
boldly  and  vividly  drawn. 

Next  follow  three  poets  of  whom  I  have  given  on< 
specimen  apiece.  By  Bernardo  da  Bolocna  (page  139) 
no  other  is  known  to  exist,  nor  can  anything  be  learnt  o' 
his  career.  Glanni  Alfami  was  a  noble  and  distinguished 
Florentine,  a  much  graver  man,  it  would  seem,  than  o 
could  judge  from  this  sonnet  of  his  (page  138),  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  school  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy. 

DiNO  CouPAGNi,  the  chronicler  of  Florence,  is  repre- 

•  "  Atma  sdceni™- 


tP»BC206.        t  Psgca  12J,  137,  180.        S  P«ge  143. 

\  This  sonnet,  as  printed,  has  a  icap  in  the  middle;  let  us  hope 
1  \a  imnuiiulate  a  censor)  liom  unliujeas  for  publication. 


p m 

^^KnlMl  Imtb  by  »  toniHt  ■ddmsed  to  Guido  Cavalcanti,*  ■ 

H      wUd)  i»  «U  tbe  more  iotervslinK,  as  the  hhic  writer's  \ 

tMofiai  work  famishes  so  [nu<.'h  of  the  little  known 
abiMlGaido.  Dloo,  though  one  of  the  noblrst  cilizi^iis 
of  Flonncc,  wu  devnted  to  tlic  popular  cause,  nod  held 
aacoewively  various  high  offices  in  the  state.  The  dttte 
attUM  birth  is  not  fiied,  but  he  must  have  been  at  leasl 
thirty  in  tiSf,  as  he  was  one  of  t))o  Priori  in  thdt 
ynr,  a  pa«(  which  could  not  be  held  by  a  younger  man. 
lie  diad  at  Florence  in  1313.  Dino  has  rvtiier  lately 
•Mumed  for  the  modem  reader  a  much  more  important 
pogition  than  he  oc«:upied  before  among  the  early  Italun 
poetL  I  allude  to  the  x-aluable  discovery,  in  the  Ma- 
SUabeediiaD  Library  at  Florence,  of  a  poem  by  him 
la  mma  rimta,  containing  }09  nuixu.  It  is  entitled 
"  L.lnwlligeiua,''  and  is  of  aa  allegorical  natarc  inicr- 
ipcfitil  with  bistorical  and  legendary  abstrKts-t 

1  h»ve  placed  Lapo  GiAimi  in  this  my  first  division  on 
aecvant  of  the  sonBct  by  Dante  (page  i>6),  in  which  he 
liinii  andoabtedly  to  be  the  I^po  rrfmrd  to.  It  has 
b«eii  suppMlJ  by  Mtne  that  Lapo  drgli  Uberti  (father  of 
Fazio,  aad  bracber-ia-law  of  Guido  Caralcanti)  is  mc«nt ; 
bM  tbtt  is  hardly  pooible.  Danle  and  Gtiido  aecnt  lo 
bave  been  in  familiar  inteivourae  with  the  Lapo  of  the 
■awnrt  at  the  time  when  it  aod  Mhefs  were  written  ; 
■fctfLaa  no  Uberti  can  have  been  ia  Florence  after  the 
«^  t>67.  when  the  Ghibellines  wen  expelled;  the 
ijbertj  bmily  (as  1  have  mcnticiBcd  dtewhcrc)  bdng  lfc« 
«w  of  all  others  which  was  most  jnUoosly  kept  abr  and 
eaclwied  from  every  unncsly.  The  only  information 
wktch  I  can  find  respectiag  L*po  Gianni  b  the  staiciweni 

•  OwMhoil  (/A  i.  V»U.  Pen.)  (ira*  lU*  smm(  frsai 


arnnetlj,  ikM  Canlontl  la  really  the  p«non 
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that  he  was  a  notary  by  profession.  I  have  also  seen  it 
somewhere  asserted  (though  where  I  cannot  recollect, 
and  am  sure  no  authority  was  given),  that  he  was  a 
cousin  of  Dante.  We  may  equally  infer  him  to  have 
been  the  Lapo  mentioned  by  Dante  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Vulgar  Tongue,  as  being  one  of  the  few  who  up  to  that 
time  had  written  verses  in  pure  Italian. 

Ding  Frescobaldi*s  claim  to  the  place  given  him  here 
will  not  be  disputed  when  it  is  remembered  that  by  his 
pious  care  the  seven  first  cantos  of  Dante's  Hell  were 
restored  to  him  in  exile,  after  the  Casa  Alighieri  in 
Florence  had  been  given  up  to  pillage ;  by  which 
restoration  Dante  was  enabled  to  resume  his  work. 
This  sounds  strange  when  we  reflect  that  a  world  with- 
out Dante  would  be  a  poorer  planet.  Meanwhile,  beyond 
this  great  fact  of  Dino's  life,  which  perhaps  hardly 
occupied  a  day  of  it,  there  is  no  news  to  be  gleaned  of 
him. 

Giotto  falls  by  right  into  Dante's  circle,  as  one  great 
man  comes  naturally  to  know  another.  But  he  is  said 
actually  to  have  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Dante,  who 
was  about  twelve  years  older  than  himself;  Giotto  having 
been  born  in  or  near  the  year  1276,  at  Vespignano, 
fourteen  miles  from  Florence.  He  died  in  1336,  fifteen 
years  after  Dante.  On  the  authority  of  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  (an  early  commentator  on  the  Commedia\  of 
Vasari,  and  others,  it  is  said  that  Dante  visited  Giotto 
while  he  was  painting  at  Padua ;  that  the  great  poet 
furnished  the  great  painter  with  the  conceptions  of  a 
series  of  subjects  from  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  painted 
at  Naples ;  and  that  Giotto,  finally,  passed  some  time 
with  Dante  in  the  exile's  last  refuge  at  Ravenna.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Dante  also  studied  drawing  with 
Giotto's  master  Cimabue  ;  and  that  he  practised  it  in 
some  degree  is  evident  from  the  passage  in  the  Vita 
NuovOf  where  he  speaks  of  his  drawing  an  angel.  The 
reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  Giotto's  portrait 
of  the  youthful  Dante,  painted  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence, 
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then  the  chapel  of  the  Podestli.  This  is  the  author  of 
the  Vita  Sucva.  That  other  portrait  shown  us  in  the 
(K^thumous  mask, — a  face  dead  in  exile  after  the  death 
uf  hope, — should  front  the  first  page  of  the  Sacred  Poem 
to  which  heaven  and  earth  had  set  their  hands,  but 
which  might  never  bring  him  back  to  Florence,  though 
it  had  made  him  haggard  for  many  years.^ 

Giotto's  Canzone  on  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  poverty, 
— the  only  poem  we  have  of  his, — is  a  protest  against  a 
perversion  of  gospel  teaching  which  had  gained  ground 
in  his  day  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a  popular  frenzy. 
People  went  literally  mad  upon  it ;  and  to  the  reaction 
against  this  madness  may  also  be  assigned  (at  any  rate 
partly)  Cavalcanti's  poem  on  Poverty,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  otherwise  not  easily  explained,  if  authentic. 
Giotto's  canzone  is  all  the  more  curious  when  w*e  remem- 
ber his  noble  fresco  at  Assisi,  of  Saint  Francis  wedded 
t'>  FNiverty.t  It  would  really  almost  seem  as  if  the 
poem  had  been  written  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  the 
painter's  true  feelings,  during  the  composition  of  the 
picture.  At  any  rate,  it  affords  another  proof  of  the 
strong  common  sense  and  turn  for  humour  which  all 
accounts  attribute  to  Giotto. 

I  have  next  introduced,  as  not  inappropriate  to  the 
•cries  of  poems  connected  with  Dante,  Simone  dall' 
A^itlixa's  fine  sonnet  relating  to  the  last  enterprises  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg,  and  to  his  then  approaching  end, 
— that  deathblow  to  the  Ghibelline  hopes  w*hich  Dante 
•o  deeply  shared.  This  one  sonnet  is  all  we  know  of 
Its  author,  besides  his  name. 

GtovAivHi    QuiRiNo    is   another   name    which   stands 


*  '*  Sc  mai  continga  che  il  pocma  mcto 

Al  quale  ha  posto  mano  c  ciclo  c  terra, 
Sk  che  m'  ha  fatto  per  piii  anni  macro, 
ViAca  la  crudclta  che  fuor  mi  ^rra,''etc. 

(Pmrad.  C.  xxv.) 
t  Src  Dante's  rc%-errntial  treatment  of  this  subject,  {JPmrmd, 
C   11.; 
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forlorn  of  any  peraonal  history.  Fraticelli  (in  his  well- 
known  and  valuable  edition  of  Dante's  Minor  Works) 
says  that  there  lived  about  1350  a  bishop  of  that  name, 
belonging  to  a  Venetian  family.  It  is  true  that  the  tone 
of  the  sonnet  which  I  give  (and  which  is  the  only  one 
attributed  to  this  author)  seems  foreign  at  least  to  the 
confessions  of  bishops.  It  might  seem  credibly  thus 
ascribed,  however,  from  the  fact  that  Dante's  sonnet  pro- 
bably dates  Irom  Ravenna,  and  that  his  correspondent 
writes  from  some  distance ;  while  the  poet  might  well 
have  formed  a  fiiendship  with  a  Venetian  bishop  at  the 
court  of  Verona. 

For  me  Quirino's  sonnet  has  great  value;  as  Dante's 
answer  *  to  it  enables  me  to  wind  up  this  series  with  the 
name  of  its  great  chief;  and,  indeed,  with  what  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  his  last  utterance  in  poetry^  at 
that  supreme  juncture  when  he 

"  Slaked  in  hU  heart  the  fervour  of  desire," 
as  at  last  he  neared  the  very  home 

"Of  Love  which  sivays  the  sun  and  all  Che  stars."f 


I  am  sorry  to  see  that  this  necessaiy  introduction  to 
my  first  division  is  longer  than  I  could  have  wished. 
Among  the  severely-edited  books  which  had  to  be  con- 
sulted in  forming  this  collection,  I  have  often  sutTered 
keenly  from  the  buttonholders  of  learned  Italy,  who  will 
not  let  one  go  on  one's  way  ;  and  have  contracted  a 
horror  of  those  editions  where  the  text,  hampered  with 
numerals  for  reference,  struggles  through  a  few  hnes  at 
the  top  of  the  page  only  to  stick  fast  at  the  bottom  in  a 

•  In  Ihr  case  of  the  above  two  sonnets,  and  of  all  others  inter- 
changed between  two  poets,  I  have  thought  it  best  lo  place  them 
together  among  the  poems  of  one  or  the  other  correapondcnl, 
wherever  they  seemed  to  have  most  biognphical  value ;  and  Ihc 
same  with  several  epistolary  sonnets  which  have  no  answer. 

t  The  last  line  of  the  Parodist  (Caylev's  Translation). 
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sloogb  oX  verbal  analysis.  It  wouM  seem  UDpardonable 
lo  make  a  book  which  should  be  even  as  ttKse;  and  t 
have  thus  found  myself  led  on  to  what  I  fear  forms,  by 
its  length,  an  awkward  iHtermetso  to  the  volume,  in  die 
hope  of  saying  at  once  the  most  of  what  was  to  say ; 
that  so  the  reader  may  not  find  himself  peqietually 
worried  with  footnotes  during  the  consJderatioD  of  some- 
thing which  may  require  a  little  peace.  The  glare  of  too 
many  tapers  is  apt  to  render  the  altar-picture  confused 
and  inharmonious,    even  when  their  smoke   does   not 
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THE    NEW    LIFF. 
(la  vita  nuova.) 

IN  that  part  of  the  book  of  my  memory  before  the 
which  is  little  that  can  be  read,  there  is  a  rubric, 
saying,  Incipit  Vita  Nova*  Under  such  rubric  I  find 
written  many  things ;  and  among  them  the  words  which 
I  purpose  to  copy  into  this  little  book  ;  if  not  all  of  them, 
at  the  least  their  substance. 

Nine  times  already  since  my  birth  had  the  heaven  of 
light  returned  to  the  selfsame  point  almost,  as  concerns 
its  own  revolution,  when  first  the  glorious  Lady  of  my 
mind  was  made  manifest  to  mine  eyes ;  even  she  who 
was  called  Beatrice  by  many  who  knew  not  wherefore.t 
She  had  already  been  in  this  life  for  so  long  as  that, 
within  her  time,  the  starry  heaven  had  moved  towards 
the  Eastern  quarter  one  of  the  twelve  parts  of  a  degree  ; 
so  that  she  appeared  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  her 
ninth  year  almost,  and  I  saw  her  almost  at  the  end  of 

•  *  "  Here  begpnneth  the  new  life." 

f  In  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  "  She  who  confers 
blessing."  We  learn  from  Boccaccio  that  this  first  meeting  took 
place  at  a  May  Feast,  given  in  the  year  1274  by  Folco  Portinari, 
father  of  Beatrice,  who  ranked  among  the  principal  citizens  of 
Florence  :  to  which  feast  Dante  accompanied  his  father,  Alighiero 
Alighicri. 
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r  Binlh  ytmt.  Ilirr  drrai,  an  thai  day,  was  or  ■  most 
ir,  a  •ubducd  and  goodly  criniMn,  girdled 
d  in  ntch  »>rt  as  best  luilcd  with  her  very 
At  that  moment,  1  say  most  truly  that  the 
:  flf  tile,  wbtcb  hath  it«  dwelling  in  the  sccrrtest 
i*fa«nbcr  of  the  bcait,  U:|tan  to  tremble  so  violently  that 
tlte  test  pulse*  of  tny  body  aboriit  therewith ;  and  in 
trvnUiBg  it  wd  (hew  worda :  £fee  datt  /erti^  me,  ^wi 
ttmiim*  domimatitnr  miAi.'  At  thai  moment  the  animate 
tgiinx,  whifb  dwelleth  in  the  lofty  chamber  whither  all 
tWr  aentca  carry  thrir  pmrcgttion*,  was  filled  wilh  won- 
der, mm!  speaking  more  esprciaily  unto  the  npints  of 
dw  eyca.  Mid  the»c  words:  A/>f>amH  jam  Ixatititda 
BCMta-t  At  IhM  RMoient  the  natural  spirit,  which 
dwrfledi  ihov  where  our  itMirishmer.t  is  administerrd, 
bafBit  to  weep,  and  in  weeping  taid  Ihew  wvinJ* ;  Uev 
motr  f  fvM  frr^mtmtrr  im^ditut  ttv  Jnatifis^ 

I  Bay  that,  frixn  that  time  Torwanl,  Love  qntte 
fovmtcd  my  aual;  whirh  was  immediately  capoaaed  to 
bin,  ami  wilh  an  aatc  and  andisputed  a  lordship  (by 
virtne  of  auwig  imagination)  that  1  had  nothing  IkH  Tor 
il  htA  ta  do  all  hi*  bidding  onnlinually.  He  oftcRtimrs 
wmwndcd  me  to  »crk  tf  I  might  ace  this  youngrat 
■>rtb«  Angela:  wberclore  I  in  my  l»yhood  often  went 
III  seafcli  of  her,  and  Ibunil  her  ao  noble  and  praiko 
*rHtthy  tlut  (Xflainiy  of  her  might  havr  l>een  said  those 
wiwda  ^  the  port  Hucner,  "  She  acemcd  not  to  be  the 
dambtrr  nf  a  mortal  man,  but  uf  Cod."  f  Ami  allxit  her 
'ma|K^  that  waa  with  me  alaraya,  waa  an  exultalioD  of 
I  aw  to  mbdoe  me,  it  was  yd  of  so  perfect  a  quality 


bsar  lwltotoAMilatoBlM«atart>(d(nMidU*lha« 
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that  it  never  allowed  me  to  be  overruled  bv  Love  with- 
oat  the  faithful  counsel  of  reason,  whensoever  such 
counsel  was  useful  to  be  heard.  But  seeing  that  were 
I  to  dwell  overmuch  on  the  passions  and  doings  of  such 
early  youth,  my  words  might  be  counted  something 
fabulous,  I  will  therefore  put  them  aside;  and  [>assing 
many  things  that  may  be  conceived  by  the  pattern  of 
these,  I  will  come  to  such  as  are  writ  in  my  memory 
with  a  better  distinctness. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  days  that  nine  years 
exactly  were  completed  since  the  above-written  appear- 
ance of  this  most  gracious  being,  on  the  last  of  those 
days  it  happened  that  the  same  wonderful  lady  ap- 
peared to  me  dressed  all  in  pure  white,  between  two 
gentle  ladies  elder  than  she.  And  passing  through  a 
street,  she  turned  her  eyes  thither  where  I  stood  sorely 
abashed  :  and  by  her  unspeakable  courtesy,  which  is 
now  guerdoned  in  the  Great  Cycle,  she  saluted  me  with 
so  virtuous  a  bearing  that  I  seemed  then  and  there  to 
behold  the  very  limits  of  blessedness.  The  hour  of  her 
most  sweet  salutation  was  exactly  the  ninth  of  that  day  ; 
and  because  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  words  from 
her  reached  mine  ears,  I  came  into  such  sweetness  that 
I  parted  thence  as  one  intoxicated.  And  betaking  me 
to  the  loneliness  of  mine  own  room,  I  fell  to  thinking  of 
this  most  courteous  lady,  thinking  of  whom  I  was  over- 
taken by  a  pleasant  slumber,  wherein  a  marvellous  vision 
was  presented  to  me :  for  there  appeared  to  be  in  my 
room  a  mist  of  the  colour  of  fire,  within  the  which  I  dis- 
cerned the  figure  of  a  lord  of  terrible  aspect  to  such  as 
should  gaze  upon  him,  but  who  seemed  therewithal  to 
rejoice  inwardly  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  see.  Speaking 
he  said  many  things,  among  the  which  I  could  under- 
stand but  few ;  and  of  these,  this  :  Ego  daminus  tuus,^ 
In  his  arms  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  person  was  sleeping, 
covered  only  with  a  blood-coloured  cloth  ;  upon  whom 
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I  am  thy  master." 
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very  ittBirively,  1  kii*w  thai  it  w»4  (he  lady  of 
Mlutatkxi  whii  had  di^ignnl  Ih(^  day  bcrure  tu  salute 
And  he  wba  hcU  her  hirld  al<M>  in  hi«  hnnd  a  ihing 
buminf;  In  fUnirs  ;  and  be  siid  to  mc,  f'f^i^  (sr 
~  when  he  httd  remained  wlih  me  a  little 
Lght  that  h«  set  himself  to  awakeii  her  that 
the  which  lie  nude  her  to  eat  that  thing 
in  his  hand ;  and  she  ate  «a  one  Tearing. 
waited  again  a  space,  all  his  ii>y  was  turned 
btOcr  weeping ;  and  as  he  wepi  he  gailicred 
iMu  hi*  aiTDs,  and  it  seemed  to  me  iliat  he  went 
her  op  towanls  Itcaven  :  whcteby  siuji  h  great 
in  Bie  ilui  my  light  alumlKr  could  uut 
through  it,  but  was  suddenly  bmkcn.  And 
nnBMdlstdy  having  considered,  I  knew  th«t  th«  hour 
wrtKrcin  ihk  viarao  had  been  made  manifest  to  ow  , 
ma  the  foonh  hour  (whiiJi  ta  to  say,  the  Hrsi  of  tiM'j 
Bine  tasi  boun)  of  th«  night. 

Tbe^i.  nming  on  what  I  had  seen,  I  proposed  (orj 
rdate  the  same  lo  tnany  poets  v^o  were  Giinaus  in 
day :  and  far  that  I  bad  myaelf  in  some  son  the  ■ 
diaoMirsiug  with  rfayoM^  I  nnolvcd  on  making  a  soj 
in  ibe  which,  having  saluted  all  such  aa  are  »u 
BDio  Love,  and  entreated  them  to  expound  my  viiioii, 
I  ifaouM  write  nnlo  thrm  those  things  wlui-h  I  had  teca 
tM  ny  aleep.     And  ihe  sonnet  I  made  wxa  this : — 


To  every  haul  which  tha  swnit  pain  doth  move. 
And  HBtD  wfaidi  ibcao  words  may  now  be  brought 
For  iroe  interpnrtatinn  aad  kind  ifanught, 

Bb  pvellag  in  our  Lvrd't  name,  which  is  Love. 

Of  tbdoe  king  houn  wherein  the  Hars,  above. 

Wake  wtd  keep  watch,  the  third  wasalmoat  noughl. 
When  Love  wbs  shown  me  with  such  Wtron  Inogbl 

A»  isay  not  ouvLesaly  be  spoken  of. 


-  BdwU  thy  heart.' 
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He  seemed  like  one  who  is  full  of  joy,  and  had 
My  heart  within  his  hand,  and  on  his  arm 
My  lady,  with  a  mantle  round  her,  slept ; 

Whom  (having  wakened  her)  anon  he  made 
To  eat  that  heart ;  she  ate,  as  fearing  harm. 
Then  he  went  out ;  and  as  he  went,  he  wept 

This  sonnet  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part 
I  give  greeting,  and  ask  an  answer;  in  the  second,  I  signify 
what  thing  has  to  be  answered  to.  The  second  part  com- 
mences here  :  '*  Of  those  long  hours  J* 

To  this  sonnet  I  received  many  answers,  conveying 
many  different  opinions ;  of  the  which  one  was  sent  by 
him  whom  I  now  call  the  first  among  my  friends,  and 
it  began  thus,  "  Unto  my  thinking  thou  beheld'st  all 
worth."  *  And  indeed,  it  was  when  he  learned  that  I  was 
he  who  had  sent  those  rhymes  to  him,  that  our  friendship 
commenced.  But  the  true  meaning  of  that  vision  was 
not  then  perceived  by  any  one,  though  it  be  now  evident 
to  the  least  skilful. 

From  that  night  forth,  the  natural  functions  of  my 
body  began  to  be  vexed  and  impeded,  for  I  was  given 
up  wholly  to  thinking  of  this  most  gracious  creature  : 
whereby  in  short  space  I  became  so  weak  and  so  reduced 
that  it  was  irksome  to  many  of  my  friends  to  look 
upon  me  ;  while  others,  being  moved  by  spite,  went 
about  to  discover  what  it  was  my  wish  should  be  con- 
cealed. Wherefore  I  (perceiving  the  drift  of  their 
unkindly  questions),  by  Love's  will,  who  directed  me 
according  to  the  counsels  of  reason,  told  them  how  it 
was  Love  himself  who  had  thus  dealt  with  me  :  and  I 
said  so,  because  the  thing  was  so  plainly  to  be  discerned 
in  my  countenance  that  there  was  no  longer  any  means 
of  concealing  it.     But  when  they  went  on  to  ask,  **  And 


*  The  friend  of  whom  Dante  here  speaks  wasGuido  Cavalcanli. 
For  his  answer,  and  those  of  Cino  da  Pistoiaand  Dante  da  Maiano, 
sec  their  poems  further  on. 
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hy  whose  help  hath  Love  done  this  ?  "     I  looked  in  their 
fihces  smiling,  and  spake  no  word  in  return. 

Now  it  fell  on  a  day,  that  this  most  gracious  creature 
w^is  sitting  where  words  were  to  be  heard  of  the 
Queen  of  Glory ;  *  and  I  was  in  a  place  whence  mine 
eyes  could  behold  their  beatitude  :  and  betwixt  her  and 
me,  in  a  direct  line,  there  sat  another  lady  of  a  pleasant 
favour  ;  who  looked  round  at  me  many  times,  marvelling 
at  my  continued  gaze  which  seemed  to  have  her  for  its 
object.  And  many  perceived  that  she  thus  looked ;  so 
that  departing  thence,  1  heard  it  whispered  after  me, 
"  Ijnok  you  to  what  a  pass  such  a  lady  hath  brought 
him  ** ;  and  in  saying  this  they  named  her  who  had  been 
midway  between  the  most  gentle  Beatrice  and  mine 
eyes.  Therefore  1  was  reassured,  and  knew  that  for 
that  day  my  secret  had  not  become  manifest.  Then 
if:im<  dtately  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I  might  make 
u<k;  cf  this  lady  as  a  screen  to  the  truth  :  and  so  well 
d;d  I  play  my  part  that  the  most  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  watched  and  wondered  at  me,  now  imagined 
they  had  found  me  out.  By  her  means  I  kept  my  secret 
eoncT-aled  till  some  years  were  gone  over ;  and  for  my 
better  security,  1  even  made  divers  rhymes  in  her 
honour  ;  whereof  I  shall  here  write  only  as  much  as 
c«'ncerncth  the  most  gentle  Beatrice,  which  is  but  a  very 
little.  Moreover,  about  the  same  time  while  this  lady 
»a»  a  screen  for  so  much  love  on  my  part,  I  took  the 
rt^tlutinn  to  set  down  the  name  of  this  most  gracious 
crralure  a«*companied  with  many  other  women's  names, 
and  ei^pccially  with  hers  whom  I  spake  of.  And  to  this 
end  I  put  t«»gether  the  names  of  sixty  the  most  beautiful 
ladies  in  that  city  where  God  had  placed  mine  own 
\^<\\'  ;  and  these  names  I  introduced  in  an  epistle  in  the 
form  of  a  sinent,  which  it  is  not  my  intention  to  tran- 
»»-nbe  here.  Neither  should  I  have  said  anything  of 
this  matter,  did  I  not  wish  to  take    note  of  a  certain 

*  /./.,  in  a  church. 
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strange  thing,  to  wit :  that  having  written  the  list,  I 
found  my  lady's  name  would  not  stand  otherwise  than 
ninth  in  order  among  the  names  of  these  ladies. 

Now  it  so  chanced  with  her  by  whose  means  I  had 
thus  long  time  concealed  my  desire,  that  it  behoved  her 
to  leave  the  city  I  speak  of,  and  to  journey  afar  :  where- 
fore I,  being  sorely  perplexed  at  the  loss  of  so  excellent 
a  defence,  had  more  trouble  than  even  I  could  before 
have  supposed.  And  thinking  that  if  I  spoke  not 
somewhat  mournfully  of  her  departure,  my  former 
counterfeiting  would  be  the  more  quickly  perceived,  I 
determined  that  I  would  make  a  grievous  sonnet  * 
thereof;  the  which  I  will  write  here,  because  it  hath 
certain  words  in  it  whereof  my  lady  was  the  immediate 
cause,  as  will  be  plain  to  him  that  understands.  And 
the  sonnet  was  this  : — 


All  ye  that  pass  along  Love's  trodden  way. 
Pause  ye  awhile  and  say 

If  there  be  any  grief  like  unto  mine  : 
I  pray  you  that  you  hearken  a  short  space 
Patiently,  if  my  case 

Be  not  a  piteous  marvel  and  a  sign. 


Love  (never,  certes,  for  my  worthless  part, 
_But  of  his  own  great  heart,) 

Vouchsafed  to  me  a  life  so  calm  and  sweet 
That  of\  I  heard  folk  question  as  I  went 
What  such  great  gladness  meant : — 

They  spoke  of  it  behind  me  in  the  street 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  this  poem  is  not  what  we  now  call  a 
sonnet.  Its  structure,  however,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  sonnet, 
being  tv^'O  seztetts  followed  by  two  quatrains,  instead  of  two 
quatrains  followed  by  two  triplets.  Dante  applies  the  term 
sonnet  to  both   these   forms  of  composition,  and   to  no  other. 
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Bat  now  that  fearfew  bearing  is  mil  gane 

Which  with  Lave's  hoArded  wealth  htjis  given  me ; 
Till  I  mm  grown  to  be 

So  pour  that  I  have  dread  to  think  tliereon. 

And  thtw  it  is  that  I,  being  like  a«  one 
Who  is  ««hatned  and  hide*  hia  povcrtyi 
Without  •cem  full  of  glee. 

And  let  my  heut  within  travaU  and  moan. 


I  Ttu  fMm  Atf  Am  priiuifat  fartt ,-  >r,  in  Ikt  /Sr^, 

*  to  caU  Ike  fmtkful  ef  Lnt  im    /Jiatt  ttvrJs  tjT  t 
u  tAe  J*n>fAft,  "O  vos  udidcs  qui  transiiis  per  f 
1^  aUeadite  tt  vid«te  si  «sl  dolor  siciil  dolor  meua,"  J 
tf  *  frmj  fA/m  t*  ^ay  and  Atmr  mt.    In  tJU  sataU  /  Intf  1 
'  mibtrt  Ltnt  MmI  flutd  me,  WHtk  a  mMmimg  utAtr  tAaii  thai 
kkk  ike  laa  fart  t/  ike  fttm  tk^tm,  ohJ  I  sajr  wAo/  / 
n»  Utt.      The  sen»d  fart  ktgau  ken,  "  lave,  fuettr, 
tm.'J 

A  certain  while  alter  the  departure  of  that  lady,  it 
'  tl>e  Uastcr  of  the  Angels  to  call  into  His  gkir;  a 
jroung  and  of  a  gentle  presence,  who  had  been 
lovely  in  the  city  I  speak  of:  and  I  saw  her  body 
without  lis  soul  among  many  iodic*,  who  held  a 
ful  weep4ng.     WhrrrujMMi,  rnncmlirnng  that   I   had 
ipany  of  exccllrnt  Bcatlit^,  I  coold 
binder  myself  from  a  few  tears;  and  weeping,  1 
ivcd  to  say  somewhat  of  ber  death,  In  gocrdmi  of 
I  seen  her  somcwhilc  with  my  lady ;  which  thing  1 
of  in  ifae  latter  end  of  the  vcrsca  that  I  writ  in  this 
as  be  will  discern  who  understands.      And  I 
twu  * 


Wb0>,  Lovers,  sith  Love's  very  selT  doth  weep, 
And  titti  ibe  esuse  (or  weeping  is  *u  great ; 
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When  now  so  many  dames,  of  such  estate 
In  worth,  show  with  their  eyes  a  grief  so  deep  : 
For  Death  the  churl  has  laid  his  leaden  sleep 

Upon  a  damsel  who  was  fair  of  late, 

Defacing  all  our  earth  should  celebrate, — 
Yea  all  save  virtue,  which  the  soul  doth  keep. 
Now  hearken  how  much  Love  did  honour  her. 

I  myself  saw  him  in  his  proper  form 

Bending  above  the  motionless  sweet  dead. 
And  often  gazing  into  Heaven ;  for  there 

The  soul  now  sits  which  when  her  life  was  warm 
Dwelt  with  the  joyful  beauty  that  is  fled. 

This  first  sonnet  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  firsts 
I  call  and  beseech  the  Faithful  of  Love  to  7veep  ;  and  I  say 
that  their  Lord  weepSy  and  that  they,  hearing  the  reason 
why  he  weeps,  shall  be  more  minded  to  listen  to  me.  In  t/u 
second,  I  relate  this  reason.  In  the  third,  I  speak  of  honour 
done  by  Love  to  this  Lady.  The  second  part  begins  here, 
"  When  now  so  many  dames "  /  the  third  here,  "  Now 
hearken.** 

II. 

Death,  alway  cruel.  Pity's  foe  in  chief, 
Mother  who  brought  forth  grief. 

Merciless  judgment  and  without  appeal ! 

Since  thou  alone  hast  made  my  heart  to  feel 

This  sadness  and  unweal, 
My  tongue  upbraideth  thee  without  relief 

And  now  (for  I  must  rid  thy  name  of  ruth) 

Behoves  me  speak  the  truth 

Touching  thy  cruelty  and  wickedness  : 

Not  that  they  be  not  known  ;  but  ne'ertheless 

I  would  give  hate  more  stress 

With  them  that  feed  on  love  in  very  sooth. 
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Out  of  this  W4>rld  thou  hast  driven  courtesy, 
And  virtue,  dearly  prized  in  womanhood  ; 
And  out  of  youth's  gay  mood 

The  lovely  lightness  is  quite  gone  through  thee. 

Whom  now  I  mourn,  no  man  shall  learn  from  me 
Save  by  the  measure  of  these  praises  given. 
Whoso  deserves  not  Heaven 

May  never  hope  to  have  her  company.* 

This  poem  is  dhidid  into  four  parts.  In  ike  first  I 
mddress  Death  by  certain  proPer  names  of  hers.  In  the 
see^mJ,  speakinf^  to  her,  I  tell  the  reason  why  I  am  moved 
to  denounce  her.  In  the  third,  I  rail  against  her.  In  the 
fourth,  I  turn  to  speak  to  a  person  undefined^  althougk 
defined  in  my  ou*n  conception.  The  second  part  commences 
here,  "  Since  thou  a: one  ** ;  the  third  here,  **  And  now  (for 
I  must)  *  ;  the  fourth  here,  "  IVhoso  deserves  not.'* 

Some  days  after  the  death  of  this  lady,  I  had  occasion 
tn  leave  the  city  I  speak  of,  and  to  go  thitherwards  where 
she  abode  who  had  formerly  been  my  protection  ;  albeit 
the  end  t>f  my  journey  reached  not  altogether  so  far. 
And  notwithstanding  that  I  was  visibly  in  the  company 
of  many,  the  journey  was  so  irks<*me  that  1  had  scarcely 
sij^hmg  enough  to  ease  my  heart's  heaviness  ;  seeing  that 
as  1  ueni,  I  left  my  beatitude  behind  me.  Wherefore 
It  came  to   pass  that    he  who  ruled    me    by   virtue  of 

•  llir  c«>mmcntati>r<%  •wrt  that  thr  Ust  two  lines  hire  do  not 
AJlu'ir  to  thr  drad  Udy,  but  to  Ucatricr.  This  would  make  the 
y^j^tn  \rry  i'iuin<«y  in  C(m>truction  ;  yet  there  must  be  some  coveit 
a.I.i».<n  to  IkatriiT,  a?  I>antr  himvlf  intimates.  The  only  form 
in  n^hith  I  tan  trarr  it  i-o«:>ist*«  in  the  imphed  ANSt-rtion  that  »uch 
|f>  r«  n  an  h*ui  rnjoyrtl  thr  dead  laily's  »4K'irty  was  worthy  of  heaven, 
•'«d  that  p«  r^>n  wuh  li«-atnce.  Or  indceil  the  allusion  to  Beatrice 
n  <ht  liC  III  the  fir-t  poem,  where  he  >ayji  that  l-ove  *' tn  forpna 
9*f4  '  :that  i%  li«atrKrj  mourned  over  the  corpse:  as  he  after- 
vk^rd*  *«y'«  «i!  liratrn  r,  "  ijutlla  ka.mtme  j-lmor."  Moj»l  piotMibly 
iioiM  aUu»;ons  are  intended. 
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ness  that  my  body,  being  all  subjected  thereto,  remained 
many  times  helpless  and  passive.  Whereby  it  is  made 
manifest  that  in  her  salutation  alone  was  there  any 
beatitude  for  me,  which  then  very  often  went  beyond 
my  endurance. 

And  now,  resuming  my  discourse,  I  will  go  on  to 
relate  that  when,  for  the  first  time,  this  beatitude  was 
denied  me,  I  became  possessed  with  such  grief  that, 
parting  myself  from  others,  I  went  into  a  lonely  place  to 
bathe  the  ground  with  most  bitter  tears :  and  when,  by 
this  heat  of  weeping,  I  was  somewhat  relieved,  I  betook 
myself  to  my  chamber,  where  I  could  lament  unheard. 
And  there,  having  prayed  to  the  Lady  of  all  Mercies, 
and  having  said  also,  "  O  Love,  aid  thou  thy  servant " ;  I 
went  suddenly  asleep  like  a  beaten  sobbing  child.  And 
in  my  sleep,  towards  the  middle  of  it,  I  seemed  to  see 
in  the  room,  seated  at  my  side,  a  youth  in  very  white 
raiment,  who  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  deep  thought 
And  when  he  had  gazed  some  time,  I  thought  that  he 
sighed  and  called  to  me  in  these  words :  ^^Fili  mi,  tetnpus 
est  ut  prcttermittantur  simulata  nostra^  *  And  thereupon 
I  seemed  to  know  him  ;  for  the  voice  was  the  same 
wherewith  he  had  spoken  at  other  times  in  my  sleep. 
Then  looking  at  him,  I  perceived  that  he  was  weeping 
piteously,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  me  to 
speak.  Wherefore,  taking  heart,  I  began  thus  :  *'  Why 
weepest  thou.  Master  of  all  honour  ?  "  And  he  made 
answer  to  me  :  "  Ego  tanquam  centrum  circuliy  cut  simili 
modo  se habent circumfer entice  partes  :  tu  autem  non  sic**  t 

♦  '•  My  son,  it  is  time  for  us  to  lay  aside  our  counterfeiting/* 
f  "  I  am  as  the  centre  of  a  circle,  to  the  which  all  parts  of  the 
circumference  bear  an  equal  relation  :  but  with  thee  it  is  not  thus," 
This  phrase  seems  to  have  remained  as  obscure  to  commentators 
as  Dante  found  it  at  the  moment.  No  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
even  fairly  tried  to  find  a  meaning  for  it.  To  me  the  following 
appears  a  not  unlikely  one.  Love  is  weeping  on  Dante's  account, 
and  not  on  his  own.  He  says,  "1  am  the  centre  of  a  circle  (Amor 
che  muove  il  sole  e  V  alire  stelle)  :  therefore  all  lovable  objects, 
whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  any  part  of  the  circle's  circum- 
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And  thinking  upon  his  words,  they  seemed  to  me 
otMCure  ;  so  that  again  compelling  myself  unto  speech,  I 
asked  of  him  :  **  What  thing  is  this,  Master,  that  thou 
hast  spx>ken  thus  darkly  ? "  To  the  which  he  made 
answer  in  the  vulgar  tongue  :  "  Demand  no  more  than 
may  he  useful  to  thee."  Whereupon  I  t>egan  to  discourse 
with  him  concerning  her  salutation  which  she  had  denied 
me ;  and  when  I  had  questioned  him  of  the  cause,  he 
said  these  words  :  "  Our  Beatrice  hath  heard  from  certain 
persons,  that  the  lady  whom  I  named  to  thee  while  thou 
joumeyedst  full  of  sighs  is  sorely  disquieted  by  thy 
solicitations  :  and  therefore  this  most  gracious  creature, 
who  is  the  enemy  of  all  disquiet,  being  fearful  of  such 
disquiet,  refused  to  salute  thee.  For  the  which  reason 
(att>eit,  in  very  sooth,  thy  secret  must  needs  have  become 
known  to  her  by  familiar  observation)  it  is  my  will  that 
thou  compose  certain  things  in  rhyme,  in  the  which  thou 
shalt  set  forth  how  strong  a  mastership  I  have  obtained 
over  thee,  through  her ;  and  how  thou  wast  hers  even 
from  thy  childhood.  Also  do  thou  call  upon  him  that 
knoweth  these  things  to  bear  witness  to  them,  bidding 
him  to  speak  with  her  thereof ;  the  which  I,  who  am  he, 
will  do  willingly.  And  thus  she  shall  be  made  to  know 
thy  desire;  knowing  which,  she  shall  know  likewise  that 
they  were  deceived  who  spake  of  thee  to  her.  And  so 
write  these  things,  that  they  shall  seem  rather  to  be 
spoken  by  a  third  person  ;  and  not  directly  by  thee  to 
her,  which  is  scarce  fitting.  AAer  the  which,  send  them, 
not  without  me,  where  she  may  chance  to  hear«  them ; 
hat  have  them  fitted  with  a  pleasant  music,  into  the 
which  I  will  pass  whensoever  it  needeth."  With  this 
speech  he  was  away,  and  my  sleep  was  broken  up. 
Whereupon,   remembering   me,    I    knew  that    I    had 

irrroce,  arc  equally  near  to  me.  Not  so  thou,  who  wilt  one  day 
tote  HratfKc  «whrii  she  koca  to  hravcn."  I'he  phrase  would  thus 
eocitaio  an  intimation  of  the  death  of  Beatrice,  accounting  for 
I»a.iir  beini;  next  told  not  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  speech,  -• 
"  Dcfluad  00  more  than  may  be  useful  to  thee.** 
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beheld  this  vision  during  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day ; 
and  1  resolved  that  1  would  make  a  ditty,  before  I  left 
my  chamber,  according  to  the  words  my  master  had 
spoken.     And  this  is  the  ditty  that  I  made  ; — 


Song,  'tis  my  will  Qiat  thou  do  seek  out  Love, 
And  go  with  him  where  my  dear  lady  is ; 
That  so  my  cause,  the  which  thy  harmonies 

Do  plead,  his  better  speech  may  clearly  prove. 

Thou  goest,  my  Song,  in  such  a  courteous  kind, 
That  even  companionless 

Thou  mayst  rely  on  thyself  anywhere. 
And  yet,  an  thou  wouldst  get  thee  a  safe  mind, 
First  unto  Love  address 

Thy  steps  ;  whose  aid,  mayhap,  'twere  ill  to  spare. 
Seeing  that  she  to  whom  thou  mak'st  thy  prayer 
Is,  as  I  think,  ill-minded  unto  me, 
And  that  if  Love  do  not  companion  thee, 

Thou'It  have  perchance  small  cheer  to  tell  me  of. 


With  a  sweet  accent,  when  thou  com'st  to  her, 
Begin  thou  in  these  words. 

First  having  craved  a  gracious  audience  : 
"  He  who  hath  sent  me  as  his  messenger. 
Lady,  thus  much  records. 
An  thou  but  suffer  him,  in  his  defence. 
Love,  who  comes  with  me,  by  thine  influence 
Can  make  this  man  do  as  it  likcth  him  : 
Wherefore,  if  this  fault  is  or  doth  but  seem 

Do  thou  conceive  :  for  his  heart  cannot  move." 


Say  to  her  also  :  "  Lady,  his  poor  heart 
Is  so  confirmed  in  faith 

That  all  its  thoughts  are  but  of  serving  thee 
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Twas  early  ihi'ne,  and  could  not  swerve  apart." 
Then,  if  she  wavereth, 

Bid  her  ask  Love,  who  knows  if  these  things  be. 
And  in  the  end,  beg  of  her  modestly 
\  To  pardon  so  much  boldness :  saying  too  ; — 
"  If  thou  declare  his  death  to  be  thy  due, 

The  thing  shall  come  to  pass,  as  doth  behove." 

Then  pray  thou  of  the  Master  of  all  ruth, 
Before  thou  leave  her  there, 

That  he  befriend  my  cause  and  plead  it  well. 
"  In  guerdon  of  my  sweet  rhymes  and  my  truth  " 
(Entreat  him)  "  slay  with  her  ; 

Let  not  the  hope  of  thy  poor  servant  fail ; 
And  if  with  her  thy  pleading  should  prevail, 
'   Let  her  look  on  him  and  give  peace  to  him." 
Gentle  my  Song,  if  good  to  thee  it  seem. 

Do  this  :  so  worship  shall  be  thine  and  love. 

This  diffy  ii  divided  info  three  parts.  !n  tfif  first,  I  tell 
it  whither  toga,  and  I  encourage  it,  that  it  may  go  the  more 
eonfidenlh,  and  I  tell  it  whose  company  to  join  if  it  would 
V  with  eonfidena  and  without  any  danger.  In  the  second, 
y  that  which  U  behores  the  ditty  to  set  forth.  Tn  the 
rd,  J git>e  it  leave  to  start  when  it  pleases,  recommending 
irse  to  the  arms  of  fortune.  The  second  part  begins 
"With  a  sweet  accent"  ;  the  third  litre,  "  Gentle  my 
"  Same  might  contradict  me,  and  say  that  they  under- 
i  not  whom  I  address  in  the  second  person,  seeing  thai 
ilty  is  merely  the  very  words  I  am  speaking.  And 
'ore  T  say  that  this  doubt  I  intend  to  solve  and  dear  up 
s  little  book  itself,  at  a  more  difficult  passage,  and  then 
HI  understand  who  now  doubts,  or  would  flow  contra- 
s  aforesaid. 

After  this  vision  I  have  recorded,  and   having  writteq^ 
e  words  which   Love  had  dictated   to  mc,  1  began  t^l 
e  twraased  with  many  and  divers  thoughts,  by  each  o 
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which  I  was  sorely  tempted  ;  and  in  especial, 'there  were 
four  among  them  that  left  me  no  rest.  The  first  was 
this  :  "  Certainly  the  lordship  of  Love  is  good  ;  seeing 
that  it  diverts  the  mind  from  all  mean  things."  The 
second  was  this  :  "  Certainly  the  lordship  of  Love  is 
evil ;  seeing  that  the  more  homage  his  servants  pay  to 
him,  the  more  grievous  and  painful  are  the  torments 
wherewith  he  torments  them."  The  third  was  this  : 
"  The  name  of  Love  is  so  sweet  in  the  hearing  that  it 
would  not  seem  possible  for  its  effects  to  be  other  than 
sweet ;  seeing  that  the  name  must  needs  be  like  unto 
the  thing  named :  as  it  is  written :  Nomina  sunt  con- 
sequentia  rerum"  *  And  the  fourth  was  this :  "  The 
lady  whom  Love  hath  chosen  out  to  govern  thee  is  not 
as  other  ladies,  whose  hearts  are  easily  moved." 

And  by  each  one  of  these  thoughts  I  was  so  sorely 
assailed  that  I  was  like  unto  him  who  doubteth  which 
path  to  take,  and  wishing  to  go,  goeth  not.  And  if  I 
bethought  myself  to  seek  out  some  point  at  the  which  all 
these  paths  might  be  found  to  meet,  I  discerned  but  one 
way,  and  that  irked  me ;  to  wit,  to  call  upon  Pity,  and 
to  commend  myself  unto  her.  And  it  was  then  that, 
feeling  a  desire  to  write  somewhat  thereof  in  rhyme,  I 
wrote  this  sonnet : — 

All  my  thoughts  always  speak  to  me  of  Love, 
Yet  have  between  themselves  such  difference 
That  while  one  bids  me  bow  with  mind  and  sense, 

A  second  saith,  ''Go  to  :  look  thou  above"  ; 

The  third  one,  hoping,  yields  me  joy  enough  ; 

And  with  the  last  come  tears,  1  scarce  know  whence  : 
All  of  them  craving  pity  in  sore  suspense. 

Trembling  with  fears  that  the  heart  knoweth  of. 

And  thus,  being  all  unsure  which  path  to  take. 
Wishing  to  speak  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
And  lose  myself  in  amorous  wanderings  : 


•  II 


Names  are  the  consequents  of  things." 
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Until,  (my  peace  with  all  of  them  to  make,) 
Unto  mine  enemy  I  needs  must  pray, 
My  Lady  Pity,  for  the  help  she  brings. 


This  sonnet  may  be  divided  into  four  farts.  In  the 
Jirst^  I  say  and  profHfund  that  all  my  thoughts  are  concern- 
ing Leve,  In  the  second^  I  say  that  they  are  diverse^  and  I 
relate  their  diversity.  In  the  thirds  I  say  wherein  they  all 
teem  to  agree.  In  the  fourth^  I  say  that^  wishing  to  speak 
of  Love^  J  know  not  from  which  of  these  thoughts  to  take 
my  argument ;  and  that  if  I  would  take  it  from  all^  I  shall 
have  to  call  upon  mine  enemy,  my  Lady  Pity,  *^Lady  **  I 
say,  as  in  a  scornful  mode  of  speech.  The  second  begins 
here^  "  Yet  hat^  between  themseli^s"  ;  the  third,  ''All  of 
them  crating'  ;  the  fourth,  ''And  thus.*' 

After  this  battling  with  many  thoughts,  it  chanced  on 
a  day  that  my  most  gracious  lady  was  with  a  gathering 
of  ladies  in  a  certain  place;  to  the  which  1  was  conducted 
by  a  friend  of  mine ;  he  thinking  to  do  me  a  great 
pleasure  by  showing  me  the  beauty  of  so  many  women. 
Then  I,  hardly  knowing  whereunto  he  conducted  me,  but 
trusting  in  him  (who  yet  was  leading  his  friend  to  the 
last  Vffrge  of  life),  made  question  :  '*  To  what  end  are  we 
come  among  these  ladies  ?  "  and  he  answered  :  "  To  the 
^TiA  that  they  may  be  worthily  served."  And  they  were 
a^^eoibled  around  a  gentlewoman  who  was  given  in 
marriage  on  that  day  ;  the  custom  of  the  city  being 
that  thr<ie  should  bear  her  company  when  she  sat  down 
for  the  first  time  at  table  in  the  house  of  her  husband. 
Tlierrfore  I,  as  was  my  friend's  pleasure,  resolved  to 
•uy  with  him  and  do  honour  to  those  ladies. 

But  as  soon  as  1  had  thus  resolved,  I  began  to  feel  a 
faintness  and  a  throbbing  at  my  left  side,  which  soon  took 
pos«iession  of  my  whole  body.  Whereupon  1  remember 
that  I  covertly  leaned  my  back  unto  a  painting  that  ran 
round  the  walls  of  that  house ;  and  being  fearful  lest  my 
trembling  should  be  discerned  of  them,  I  lifted  mine  eyes 
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to  look  on  those  ladies,  and  then  first  p<?rceivcd  among 
them  the  exeelient  Beatrice.  And  when  I  perceived  hi 
all  my  senses  were  overpowered  by  the  great  lordship 
that  Love  obtained,  finding  himself  so  near  unto  that 
most  gracious  being,  until  nothing  but  the  spirits  of  sight 
remained  lo  me;  and  even  these  remained  driven  out  of 
tlieir  own  instruments  because  Love  entered  in  that. 
honoured  place  of  theirs,  that  so  he  might  the  better 
behold  her.  And  although  I  was  other  than  at  first,  I 
grieved  for  the  spirits  so  expelled,  which  kept  up  a  sore 
lament,  saying ;  ''  If  he  had  not  in  this  wise  thrust  uS 
forth,  we  also  should  behold  the  marvel  of  this  lady."  By 
this,  many  of  her  friends,  having  discerned  my  confusion, 
began  to  wonder;  and  together  with  herself,  kept  whis- 
pering of  me  and  mocking  me.  Whereupon  my  friend, 
who  knew  not  what  to  conceive,  look  me  by  the  hands, 
and  drawing  me  forth  from  among  them,  required  to 
know  what  ailed  me.  Then,  having  first  held  me  at 
quiet  for  a  space  until  my  perceptions  were  come  back 
to  me,  1  made  answer  to  my  friend  :  "  Of  a  surety  1  hi 
now  set  my  feet  on  that  point  of  hfe,  beyond  the  which 
he  must  not  pass  who  would  return."  • 

Afterwards,  leaving  him,  I  went  back  to  the  room 
where  I  had  wept  before ;  and  again  weeping  and 
ashamed,  said  :  "  If  this  lady  but  knew  of  my  condition, 
I  do  not  think  that  she  would  thus  mock  at  me;  nay,  I 
am  sure  that  she  must  needs  feel  some  pity."  And  in 
my  weeping  I  bethought  me  to  write  certain  words,  in 
the  which,  speaking  to  her,  1  should  signify  the 


*  It  is  dlfScult  not  to  connect  Dunte's  agony  at  this  wedding 
(c«st,  with  our  knowledge  thai  in  her  twenty-fir.-il  year  Bealrice 
was  wedded  to  Simone  de'  Bardi.  That  she  herself  was  the 
on  this  occasion  might  seem  out  of  the  question,  frtrm  the  fact  of 
iti  not  twing  in  any  way  so  stated :  but  on  the  other  hand,  Dante^ 
silence  throughout  the  VHa  Nuova  as  regards  her  marriage  (which 
mufil  have  brought  deep  sorrow  even  to  bis  ideal  love) 
startling,  that  we  might  almost  be  led  to  conceive  in  this  pa 
the  only  iotiination  of  it  which  be  thought  fit  to  give. 
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of  my  dttfigurement,  telling  her  also  how  1  knew  that  she 
had  no  knowledge  thereof:  which,  if  it  were  known,  1  was 
ceruin  must  move  others  to  pity.  And  then,  because  I 
hoped  that  peradvcnture  it  might  come  into  her  hearing, 
I  wrote  this  sonnet : — 


EvEK  as  the  others  mock,  thou  mockest  me ; 

Not  dreaming,  noble  lady,  whence  it  is 

That  I  am  taken  with  strange  semblances, 
Seeing  thy  face  which  is  so  fair  to  see  : 
For  else,  compassion  would  not  suffer  thee 

To  grieve  my  heart  with  such  harsh  scofis  as  these. 

Lo !  Love,  when  thou  art  present,  sits  at  case. 
And  bears  his  mastership  so  mightily 
That  all  my  troubled  senses  he  thrusts  out. 

Sorely  tormenting  some,  and  slaying  some. 
Till  none  but  he  is  left  and  has  free  range 
lo  gaze  on  thee.     This  makes  my  face  to  change 

Into  another's  ;  while  I  stand  all  dumb, 
And  hear  my  senses  clamour  in  their  rout. 

This  icnnit  I  divide  not  into  parts ^  bfcauti  a  divisiim  is 
tnly  madi  to  of  en  the  meaning  of  the  thing  divided :  and 
ihu,  as  it  is  suffidently  manifest  through  the  reasons  given^ 
has  no  need  oj  division.  True  it  is  that,  amid  the  words 
^htreby  is  sho7im  the  occasion  of  this  sonnet^  duhious  words 
are  to  he  found ;  name/y,  when  /  say  that  Love  fills  all  my 
sftrits^  but  that  the  visual  remain  in  life,  only  outside  of 
tketr  ou*n  instruments.  And  this  difficulty  it  is  impossible 
for  any  to  solve  who  is  not  in  equal  guise  liege  unio  Lot^  ; 
and,  to  those  who  are  so,  that  is  manifest  which  would  clear 
uf  the  dubious  words.  And  therefore  it  were  not  weU  for 
me  to  expound  this  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  my  speaking 
u\>uld  be  either  fruitless  or  else  superfluous, 

A  while  after  this  strange  disfigurement,  I  became 
p>/^v-nscd  with  a  strong  conception  which  left  me  but 
very  vldom,  and  then  to  return  quickly.     And  it  was 

VOL.   II.  4 
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this :  **  Seeing  that  thou  comest  into  such  scorn  by  the 
companionship  of  this  lady,  wherefore  seekest  thou  to 
behold  her  ?  If  she  should  ask  thee  this  thing,  what 
answer  couldst  thou  make  unto  her  ?  yea,  even  though 
thou  wert  master  of  all  thy  faculties,  and  in  no  way 
hindered  from  answering."  Unto  the  which,  another 
very  humble  thought  said  in  reply :  "  If  I  were  master 
of  all  my  faculties,  and  in  no  way  hindered  from  an- 
swering, I  would  tell  her  that  no  sooner  do  I  image  to 
myself  her  marvellous  beauty  than  I  am  possessed  with 
the  desire  to  behold  her,  the  which  is  of  so  great  strength 
that  it  kills  and  destroys  in  my  memory  all  those  things 
which  might  oppose  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  the  great 
anguish  I  have  endured  thereby  is  yet  not  enough  to 
restrain  me  from  seeking  to  behold  her."  And  then, 
because  of  these  thoughts,  I  resolved  to  write  somewhat, 
wherein,  having  pleaded  mine  excuse,  I  should  tell  her 
of  what  I  felt  in  her  presence.  Whereupon  I  wrote  this 
sonnet : — 


The  thoughts  are  broken  in  my  memory. 
Thou  lovely  Joy,  whene'er  I  see  thy  face ; 
When  thou  art  near  me.  Love  fills  up  the  space. 

Often  repeating,  "  If  death  irk  thee,  fly." 

My  face  shows  my  heart's  colour,  verily. 
Which,  fainting,  seeks  for  any  leaning-place 
Till,  in  the  drunken  terror  of  disgrace, 

The  very  stones  seem  to  be  shrieking,  "  Die !" 

It  were  a  grievous  sin,  if  one  should  not 
Strive  then  to  comfort  my  bewildered  mind 
(Though  merely  with  a  simple  pitying) 

For  the  great  anguish  which  thy  scorn  has  wrought 
In  the  dead  sight  o'  the  eyes  grown  nearly  blind. 
Which  look  for  death  as  for  a  blessed  thing. 

This  sonnet  is  divided  into  hvo  parts.     In  the  first,  I 
tell  the  cause  ivhy  1  abstain  not  from  coming  to  this  lady. 
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Jm  tk€  U€omd^  [till  what  befalls  nu  through  coming  to  her; 
mmi  this  part  begins  here^  "  When  thou  art  mar**  And 
mioo  this  second  part  divides  into  five  distinct  statements. 
/vr,  in  the  firsts  I  say  what  Love^  counselled  by  Reason^ 
kHs  me  when  I  am  near  the  Lady,     In  the  secomi^  I  set 

forth  the  state  of  my  heart  by  the  example  of  the  face.  In 
ike  thirds  I  say  funv  all  ground  of  trust  fails  me.     In  the 

fomrtkt  I  say  that  he  sins  who  shows  not  pity  of  me,  which 
mm/d  give  me  some  comfort.  In  the  last,  I  say  why 
people  should  take  pity  ;  namely,  for  the  piteous  look  which 
oomes  into  mine  eyes  ;  which  piteous  look  is  destroyed^  that 
is^  appeareth  not  unto  others,  through  the  jeering  of  this 
iady,  who  draws  to  the  like  action  those  who  peradventure 
would  see  this  piteousness.  The  second  part  begins  here, 
*^Myface  shouts";  the  third,  "7>V7.  in  the  drunken  terror"; 
the' fourth,  ''It  were  a  grievous  sin";  the  fifth,  ''For  the 
great  anguish.'* 

Thereaftcrp  this  sonnet  bred  in  me  desire  to  write 
down  in  verse  four  other  things  touching  my  condition, 
the  which  things  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  not  yet 
made  manifest  The  first  among  these  was  the  gritf 
that  possessed  me  very  often,  remembering  the  strange- 
ness which  Ijove  wrought  in  me ;  the  second  was,  how 
Love  many  times  assailed  me  so  suddenly  and  with  such 
ftrrngth  that  I  had  no  other  life  remaining  except  a 
thought  which  spake  of  my  lady ;  the  third  was,  how, 

•  when  Love  did  battle  with  me  in  this  w^ise,  I  would  rise 
up  all  colourlc^ss,  if  so  I  might  see  my  lady,  conceiving 
that  the  sight  of  her  would  defend  me  against  the  assault 
iA  L>ve,  and  altogether  forgetting  that  which  her  presen  c 
brought  unto  me ;  and  the  fourth  was,  how,  when  I  saw 
her,  the  sight  not  only  defended  me  not,  but  took  away 
the  little  life  that  remained  to  me.  And  I  said  these 
lour  things  in  a  sonnet,  which  is  this : — 

At  whiles  '[yea  oftentimes)  I  muse  over 
The  quality  of  anguish  that  is  mine 
Through  Love :  then  pity  makes  my  voice  to  pine. 
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Saying,  "  Is  any  else  thus,  anywhere  ?  " 

Love  smiteth  me,  whose  strength  is  ill  to  bear ; 

So  that  of  all  my  life  is  left  no  sign 

Except  one  thought ;  and  that,  because  'tis  thine. 
Leaves  not  the  body  but  abideth  there. 
And  then  if  I,  whom  other  aid  forsook. 

Would  aid  myself,  and  innocent  of  art 

Would  fain  have  sight  of  thee  as  a  last  hope. 
No  sooner  do  I  lift  mine  eyes  to  look 

Than  the  blood  seems  as  shaken  from  my  heart, 
And  all  my  pulses  beat  srt  once  and  stop. 


This  sonnet  is  divided  into  four  parts^  four  things  being 
therein  narrated ;  and  as  these  are  set  forth  above^  I  only 
proceed  to  distinguish  the  parts  by  their  beginnings.  Where- 
fore I  say  that  the  second  part  begins^  "  Love  smiteth  me  "; 
the  third,  ''And  then  if  I'';  the  fourth,  '' No  sooner  do  I 
lift:' 

After  I  had  written  these  three  last  sonnets,  wherein 
I  spake  unto  my  lady,  telling  her  almost  the  whole  of 
my  condition,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  be  silent, 
having  said  enough  concerning  myself.  But  albeit  I 
spake  not  to  her  again,  yet  it  behoved  me  afterward  to 
write  of  another  matter,  more  noble  than  the  foregoing. 
And  for  that  the  occasion  of  what  I  then  wrote  may 
be  found  pleasant  in  the  hearing,  I  will  relate  it  as  briefly 
as  I  may. 

Through  the  sore  change  in  mine  aspect,  the  secret 
of  my  heart  was  now  understood  of  many.  Which 
thing  being  thus,  there  came  a  day  when  certain  ladies 
to  whom  it  was  well  known  (they  having  been  with  me 
at  divers  times  in  my  trouble)  were  met  together  for  the 
pleasure  of  gentle  company.  And  as  I  was  going  that 
way  by  chance,  (but  I  think  rather  by  the  will  of  fortune,) 
I  heard  one  of  them  call  unto  me,  and  she  that  called 
was  a  lady  of  very  sweet  speech.  And  when  I  had 
come  close  up  with  them,  and  perceived  that  they  had 
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nnf  among  them  mine  excellent  lady,  1  was  reassured ; 
a*Kl  saluted  them,  asking  of  their  pleasure.  The  ladies 
were  many;  divers  of  whom  were  laughing  one  to 
another,  while  divers  gazed  at  me  as  though  I  should 
speak  anon.  But  when  I  still  spake  not,  one  of  them, 
who  before  had  been  talking  with  another,  addressed  me 
by  my  name,  saying,  "  To  what  end  lovest  thou  this  lady, 
seeing  that  thou  canst  not  support  her  presence?  Now 
te!l  as  this  thing,  that  we  may  know  it :  for  certainly  the 
end  of  such  a  love  must  be  worthy  of  knowledge."  And 
when  she  had  spoken  these  words,  not  she  only,  but  all 
they  that  were  with  her,  began  to  observe  me,  waiting 
for  my  reply.  Whereupon  I  said  thus  unto  them : — 
"Ladies,  the  end  and  aim  of  my  Love  was  hut  the 
lalutation  of  that  lady  of  whom  I  conceive  that  ye  are 
speaking;  wherein  alone  I  found  that  beatitude  which 
b  the  g'lal  of  desire.  And  now  that  it  hath  pleased  her 
tr>  deny  me  this,  Love,  my  Master,  of  his  great  goodness, 
hath  placed  all  my  beatitude  there  where  my  hope  will 
DOC  fail  mc.**  Then  those  ladies  began  to  talk  closely 
tof^her ;  and  as  I  have  seen  snow  fall  among  the  rain, 
to  was  their  talk  mingled  with  sighs.  But  after  a  little, 
that  lady  who  had  been  the  first  to  address  me,  addressed 
roe  again  in  these  words :  "  We  pray  thee  that  thou  wilt 
tell  us  wherein  abideth  this  thy  beatitude."  And  answer- 
ing, I  said  but  thus  much  :  "  In  those  >%-ords  that  do 
prase  my  lady."  To  the  which  she  rejoined  :  *'  If  thy 
speech  were  true,  those  words  that  thou  didst  write 
con*-eming  thy  condition  would  have  been  written  with 
another  intent." 

Then  I,  bcini;  almost  put  to  shame  l)ecause  of  her 
answer,  went  out  fn>m  among  them ;  and  as  I  walked, 
1  ikaid  within  myself:  "Seeing  that  there  is  so  much 
hr^titude  in  tho^c  words  which  do  praise  my  lady 
wh^rrforr  hath  my  speech  of  her  been  different  ?  "  And 
then  I  res«>lvcd  that  thcnceforu-ard  I  would  choose  fcr 
the  theme  of  my  writin::s  only  the  praise  of  this  most 
gracious  t>eing.     But  when  I  had  thought  exceedingly. 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  taken  to  mysetf  a  theme 
which  was  much  too  lofty,  so  that  I  dared  not  begin 
and  I  remaioed  during  several  days  in  the  desire  o 
speaking,  and  the  fear  of  beginning.  Afler  which  it 
happened,  as  I  passed  one  day  along  a  path  which  lay 
beside  a  stream  of  very  clear  water,  that  there  came 
upon  me  a  great  desire  to  say  somewhat  in  rhyme  :  but 
when  1  began  thinking  how  I  should  say  it,  methought 
that  to  speak  of  her  were  unseemly,  unless  I  spoke  to 
other  ladies  in  the  second  person ;  which  is  to  say,  not 
to  any  other  ladies,  but  only  to  such  as  are  so  called 
because  they  are  gentle,  let  alone  for  mere  womanhood, 
Whereupon  1  declare  that  my  tongue  spake  as  though 
by  its  own  impulse,  and  said,  "  Ladies  that  have  intel- 
ligence in  love."  These  words  1  laid  up  in  my  n  ' 
with  great  gladness,  conceiving  to  take  them  as 
commencement.  Wherefore,  having  returned  to  the 
1  spake  of,  and  considered  thereof  during  certain  day^ 
I  began  a  poem  with  this  beginning,  constructed  in  the 
mode  which  will  be  seen  below  in  its  division.  The 
poem  begins  here: — 


Ladies  that  have  intelligence  in  love, 

Of  mine  own  lady  I  would  speak  with  you ; 
Not  that  1  hope  to  count  her  praises  through, 

But  telling  what  I  may,  to  ease  my  mind. 
And  I  declare  that  when  1  speak  thereof. 
Love  sheds  such  perfect  sweetness  over  me 
That  if  my  courage  failed  not,  certainly 

To  him  my  listeners  must  be  all  reaign'd. 

Wherefore  I  will  not  speak  in  such  large  kind 
That  mine  own  speech  should  foil  me,  which  we 

But  only  will  discourse  of  her  high  grace 

Id  these  poor  words,  the  best  that  I  can  find. 
With  you  alone,  dear  dames  and  damozels  : 
Twere  ill  to  speak  thereof  with  any  else. 
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An  Angely  of  his  blessed  knowledge,  saith 

To  God :  ''  Lord,  in  the  world  that  Thou  hast  made, 
A  miracle  in  action  is  displayed. 

By  reason  of  a  soul  whose  splendours  fare 
Even  hither :  and  since  Heaven  requireth 
Nought  saving  her,  for  her  it  prayeth  Thee, 
Thy  Saints  crying  aloud  continual ly." 
Yet  Pity  still  defends  our  earthly  share 
In  that  sweet  soul ;  God  answering  thus  the  prayer. 
**  My  well-belov^  suffer  that  in  peace 
Your  hope  remain,  while  so  My  pleasure  is, 

There  where  one  dwells  who  dreads  the  loss  of  her : 
And  who  in  Hell  unto  the  doomed  shall  say, 
*  I  have  looked  on  that  for  which  God's  chosen  pray.' " 

My  lady  is  desired  in  the  high  Heaven : 
Wkerefort^  it  now  behovcth  me  to  tell. 
Saying  :  Let  any  maid  that  would  be  well 

Esteemed  keep  with  her :  for  as  she  goes  by, 
Into  foul  hearts  a  deathly  chill  is  driven 
By  Love,  that  makes  ill  thought  to  perish  there : 
While  any  who  endures  to  gaze  on  her 

Must  either  be  ennobled,  or  else  die. 

When  one  deserving  to  be  raised  so  high 
Is  found,  'tis  then  her  power  attains  its  proof. 
Making  his  heart  strong  for  his  soul's  behoof 

With  the  full  strength  of  meek  humility. 
Also  this  virtue  owns  she,  by  God's  will : 
Who  speaks  with  her  can  never  come  to  ill. 

Love  saith  concerning  her :  "  How  chanceth  it 
That  flesh,  which  is  of  dust,  should  be  thus  pure  ? 
Then,  gazing  always,  he  makes  oath  :  "  Forsure, 
Tins  is  a  creature  of  God  till  now  unknown." 
She  hath  that  paleness  of  the  pearl  that's  fit 
In  a  &ir  woman,  so  much  and  not  more ; 
She  is  as  high  as  Nature's  skill  can  soar ; 
Beauty  is  tried  by  her  compariiion. 
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Whatever  her  sweet  ejnes  are  tamed  npcm, 
Spifitsof  love  do  issue  thence  m  flame, 
Whidi  thn>cgh  their  eyes  who  then  may  look  oo  them 

Pierce  to  the  heart's  deep  chamber  every  one. 
And  in  her  smile  Love's  image  yoa  may  see ; 
Whence  none  can  gaze  opon  her  steadfastly. 

Dear  Song,  I  know  thoa  wflt  hold  gentle  speech 
Whh  many  ladies^  when  I  send  thee  forth : 
Wherefore  (being  mindful  that  thou  hadst  thy  Inrth 

From  Love,  and  art  a  modest,  simple  child,) 
Whomso  thou  meetest,  say  thou  this  to  each : 
"  Give  me  good  speed !     To  her  I  wend  along 
In  whose  much  strength  my  weakness  is  made  strong.* 

And  if,  i'  the  end,  thou  wouldst  not  be  beguiled 

Of  all  thy  labour,  seek  not  the  defiled 
And  common  sort ;  but  rather  choose  to  be 
Where  man  and  woman  dwell  in  courtesv. 

So  to  the  road  thou  shalt  be  reconciled. 
And  find  the  lady,  and  with  the  lady,  Love, 
Commend  thou  me  to  each,  as  doth  behove. 

This  po€m,  that  it  may  be  better  understood^  I  rviii 
divide  more  subtly  than  the  others  preceding  ;  and  therefore 
I  will  make  three  parts  of  it.  The  first  part  is  a  proem  to 
the  words  following.  The  second  is  the  matter  treated  of 
The  third  is,  as  it  were,  a  handmaid  to  the  preceding  lisyrds. 
The  second  begins  here,  "An  angel";  the  third  here,  ^Dear 
Song,  I  know.'*  The  first  part  is  divided  into  four.  In 
the  first,  I  say  to  whom  I  mean  to  speak  of  my  Lady,  and 
wherefore  I  will  so  speak.  In  the  second,  I  say  what  she 
appears  to  mysef  to  be  when  I  reflect  upon  her  excellence, 
and  what  I  would  utter  if  I  lost  not  courage.  In  the  third, 
I  say  what  it  is  I  purpose  to  speak  so  as  not  to  be  impeded 
by  faintheartedness.  In  the  fourth,  repeating  to  whom  I 
purpose  speaking,  I  tell  the  reason  why  I  speak  to  them. 
The  second  begins  here,  **  And  I  declare'';  the  third  here. 
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••  Wkirtfon  r  will  noi  sprak  ";  the  fourth  here,  "  Wifh  you 
eU^m."  Thm^  when  I  say  **An  angel^^  I  begin  treating  of 
this  lady :  and  this  part  is  ditndtd  into  tu*o.  In  the  first, 
I  tell  what  is  understood  of  her  in  heaven.  In  the  second, 
J  tell  what  is  understood  of  her  on  earth :  here,  **My  lady 
is  drsiredJ*  This  second  part  is  divided  into  two  ;  for^  in 
the  firsts  I  speah  of  her  as  regards  the  nobleness  of  her  soul, 
relating  some  of  her  xnrtues  proceeding  from  her  soul;  in  the 
second,  t  speak  of  her  as  regards  the  nobleness  of  her  body, 
narrating  some  if  her  beauties :  here^  "  Love  saith  concerning 
her"  This  second  part  is  dixided  into  two,  for,  in  the 
first,  I  speak  of  cert  can  beauties  which  belong  to  the  whole 
person  ;  in  the  second^  I  speak  of  certain  beauties  which 
belong  to  a  distinct  part  of  the  person  :  here,  "  Whenever 
her  sweet  eyes"  This  second  part  is  dii^ided  into  two  ;  for^ 
tn  the  one^  /speak  of  the  eyes,  which  are  the  beginning  of 
love ;  in  the  seconds  I  speak  of  the  mouthy  which  is  the 
end  of  love.  And  that  every  vicious  thought  may  be  dis- 
carded herefrom,  let  the  reader  remember  that  it  is  above 
written  that  the  greeting  of  this  lady,  which  was  an  act  of 
her  mouthy  was  the  goed  of  my  desires,  while  I  could  receive 
it.  Then^  jwhen  I  say,  "  Dear  Song,  I  knout ^  I  add  a 
stanza  as  it  were  handmaid  to  the  others,  wherein  I  say 
what  I  desire  from  this  my  poem.  And  because  this  last 
part  is  easy  to  understand,  I  trouble  not  myself  with  more 
divuions,  I  say,  indeed,  that  the  further  to  open  the  mean- 
ing of  this  poem,  more  minute  ditnsions  ought  to  be  used ; 
but  nnertheless  he  who  is  not  of  wit  enough  to  understand 
it  by  these  which  have  been  already  made  is  u*elcome  to  leave 
ii  alone ,  for  certes,  1  fear  I  have  communicated  its  sense  to 
too  many  by  these  present  divisions,  if  it  so  happened  that 
msmmy  ihould  hear  it. 

When  this  song  was  a  little  gone  abroad,  a  certain 
ofie  of  my  friends,  hearing  the  same,  was  pleased  to 
question  me,  that  1  should  tell  him  what  thing  love  is ; 
it  may  be,  conceiving  from  the  words  thus  heard  a  hope 
of  me  beyond  my  desert.  Wherefore  1,  thinking  that 
after  such  disrour^e  it  were  well  to  say  somewhat  of  the 
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nature  of  Love,  and  also  in  accordance  with  my  friend's 
desire,  proposed  to  myself  to  write  certain  words  in  the 
which  I  should  treat  of  this  argument.  And  the  sonnet 
that  I  then  made  is  this  : — 

Love  and  the  gentle  heart  are  one  same  thing. 
Even  as  the  wise  man  *  in  his  ditty  saith  : 
Each,  of  itself,  would  be  such  life  in  death 

As  rational  soul  bereft  of  reasoning. 

Tis  Nature  makes  them  when  she  loves :  a  king 
Love  is,  whose  palace  where  he  sojoumeth 
Is  called  the  Heart ;  there  draws  he  quiet  breath    • 

At  first,  with  brief  or  longer  slumbering. 

Then  beauty  seen  in  virtuous  womankind 

Will  make  the  eyes  desire,  and  through  the  heart 
Send  the  desiring  of  the  eyes  again ; 

Where  often  it  abides  so  long  enshrin'd 

That  Love  at  length  out  of  his  sleep  will  start 
And  women  feel  the  same  for  worthy  men. 

This  sonnet  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firsts  I 
speak  of  him  according  to  his  power.  In  the  second,  I  speak 
of  him  according  as  his  power  translates  itself  into  act. 
The  second  part  begins  here,  "  Then  beauty  seen  J*  The  first 
is  divided  into  two.  In  the  first,  I  say  in  what  subject 
this  power  exists.  In  the  second,  I  say  how  this  subject  and 
this  power  are  produced  together,  and  how  the  one  regards 
the  other,  as  form  does  matter.  The  second  begins  here 
^^*Tis  Nature,**  Afterwards  when  I  say,  "  Then  beauty 
seen  in  virtuous  womankind,'*  I  say  how  this  power 
translates  itself  into  act;  and,  first,  how  it  so  translates 
itself  in  a  man,  then  hou*  it  so  translates  itself  in  a  woman: 
here,  *^^  And  women  feel** 

Having  treated  of  love  in  the  foregoing,  it  appeared  to 

*  Guido  GuinicelH,  in  the  canzone  which  begins,  "Within  the 
gentle  heart  Love  shelters  him."     (Sec  Part  II.  page  264.) 


^■tolfaulab 
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•  Ifau  I  aboald  atao  ny  something  ia  praise  of  itiy  Udy, 
wberviti  tl  might  be  fct  Torth  bow  luve  nmoifcsicil  ilMlT 
when  pntduced  by  her ;  and  huw  not  unly  she  cuuld 
■wkkcfi  it  whcfv  it  slept,  but  where  it  was  not  sho 
coutd  nutn-elloualy  create  it.  To  the  which  end  1  wrote 
aaotber  XMiDct ;  ud  it  ia  this  : 

My  Udy  carries  love  within  her  eyes ; 

All  thftt  the  looks  on  is  made  pteaaanleT  ; 

Upon  her  path  men  turn  lo  gaze  at  her; 
He  whom  she  grcctcih  feels  his  heart  tu  rise, 
And  droops  his  tmublcd  visage,  full  of  sighs. 

And  oT  hia  evil  heart  is  then  aware : 

Hate  love«,  and  pride  becomes  a  worshiper. 
O  women,  help  to  praise  her  in  somewise. 
Hamblcness,  and  the  hope  that  hupeth  well, 

By  speech  of  hers  into  the  mind  are  brought. 
And  M^  beholds  is  ble«»»d  oftcnwhiles. 
Tile  look  she  hath  when  she  a  little  smiles 
CmuiM  be  said,  nor  holden  in  the  thought ; 
Tto  mch  ■  new  axid  crackMta  Diiracle. 

7Mr  wmmt  kai  (Am  ttttiams.     In  Iht  firtt,  I  laj  Amp 
tkh  laJy  brimgt  this  fctttr  inU  aaian  by  tMon  nutl  mdMt 
(t*tmr*t,  krr  tjn  ;  tmJ,  in  Ikt  third,  J  lay  tkit  t*me  at  U 
ikM  molt  wMtftAturi,  kfr  m^ulA,      And  IfllKttn  tJitU  Ht» 
.ettmu  iialifli  ittttM,  wkkh  atkt,  at  it  wert.  Mf/fir 
pnp»0iu  ttttiatt  mndlJU  tuittfuettf  :  and  it  tftins  hert, "  O  \ 
»>m€m.Mf.'    Hu  third  Ugint  ktrt,"  ItaaMnmtr    Tllr  | 
Anf  u  dtridtd  imi»  lArtt ;  f»r,  im  tht  finf,  J  taj  h^w  ski    , 
wtik  fifvtr  maJta  nait/  that  whitk  lAt  /m4i  b/m  ;  aitdlldi 
a  at  Mkril  as  A>  lay  that  iJU  trings  Lmt,  imfamir,  tkithtr 
wAm  k*  it  mtt.     In  iMt  ittatd,  t  tmy  htm  tit  Mmgt  Lavt, 
im  mt.  intf  tht  htarft  »/aU  Ihau  vktm  the  tat.     In  tha 
thtnt,  /  Itii  ipial  iht  afttrwarJt,  mtk  virtu*,  aptratn  mpm 
tknrhtartt.    Tht  tttandhtitmt,-Up*n  h*r  path';  tht  thirif  \ 
"JJt  whom  tht ptttrth"     Tien,  whtn  I lay,  "  O  wm 
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htip,"  /  intimate  to  whom  it  is  my  intaition  to  speak.,  calling 
on  vjomen  to  help  me  to  hovour  her.  Then,  when  I  say, 
"  Humbleness"  I  say  that  same  which  is  said  in  the  first 
part,  regarding  two  acts  of  her  mouth,  one  whereof  is 
her  most  sweet  speech,  and  the  other  her  marvellous  smile. 
Only,  I  say  not  of  this  last  how  it  operates  upon  the  hearts 
of  others,  because  memory  cannot  retain  this  smile,  no 
operation. 

Not  many  days  after  this  (it  being  the  will  of  the  most 
High  God,  who  also  from  Himself  put  not  away  death), 
the  father  of  wonderful  Beatrice,  going  out  of  this  life, 
passed  certainly  into  glory.  Thereby  it  happened,  as 
very  soolh  it  might  not  be  otherwise,  that  this  lady  was 
made  full  of  the  bitterness  of  grief:  seeing  that  sui' 
parting  is  very  grievous  unto  those  friends  who  are  !ef% 
and  that  no  other  friendship  is  like  to  that  between 
a  good  parent  and  a  good  child  ;  and  furthermore  con- 
sidering thai  this  lady  was  good  in  the  supreme  degree, 
and  her  father  (as  by  many  it  hath  been  truly  averred)  of 
exceeding  goodness.  And  because  it  is  the  usage  of  that 
city  chat  men  meet  with  men  in  such  a  grief,  and  women 
with  women,  certain  ladiesof  her  companionship  gathered 
themselves  unto  Beatrice,  where  she  kept  alone  in 
weeping :  and  as  they  passed  in  and  out,  1  could  hear 
them  speak  concerning  her,  how  she  wept.  At  length 
two  of  them  went  by  me,  who  said :  "  Certainly  she 
grieveth  in  such  sort  that  one  might  die  for  pi!y,  behold- 
ing her."  Then,  feeling  the  tears  upon  my  face,  I  put  up 
my  hands  to  hide  them  :  and  had  it  not  been  that  I  hoped 
to  hear  more  concerning  her,  (seeing  that  where  I  sa^ 
her  friends  passed  continually  in  and  out),  1  should 
assuredly  have  gone  thence  lo  be  alone,  when  I  felt  the 
tears  come.  But  as  I  still  sat  m  that  place,  certain  ladies 
again  passed  near  me,  who  were  saying  among  them- 
selves :  ■'  Which  of  us  shall  be  jnyful  any  more,  who  have 
listened  to  this  lady  in  her  piteous  sorrow  ?  "  And  there 
were  others  who  said  as  they  went  by  me :  "  He  that 
sitteth  here  could  not  weep  more  if  he  had  beheld  her 
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-.  \m\t  beheld  hrr ; "  waA  agkin  :  "  Me  is  »a  altered 
e  tecmcth  not  lu  hinuelf."  And  still  as  the  Utilirs 
I  to  and  fro,  I  could  hear  them  speak  aflcr  thia 
I  of  her  and  af  tnc. 
efore  >Aermrd«,  having  oonsidcred  and  per- 
cctvnv  thai  there  wa>  herein  nutter  for  poesy,  I  resolved 
that  I  would  write  certain  rhymes  in  the  which  should  be 
contsincd  all  that  thoae  ladies  had  ooid.  And  because  I 
would  willingly  have  spnkcn  to  them  if  it  hod  not  been 
far  diacreeinesx,  I  nutde  In  my  rhyme*  as  ihoUKh  I  had 
•|Mkcn  and  they  had  answered  mr.  And  thereof  I  wrcte 
twu  MMDets;  in  the  first  of  which  I  addressed  ihem  as  I 
would  fain  have  done ;  and  in  the  second  related  their 
anawcT,  using  the  speech  that  1  had  hr«rd  from  them,  as 
though  it  hod  been  spoken  unto  mysclC  And  the  tonnets 
BAKtheK  — 


% 


Voo  thai  thus  wear  ■  modest  coanlraanee 

With  Uds  weigh'd  down  by  the  heart's  bcttviness, 
WhcDcv  nxne  you,  that  among  ynu  every  fare 

Appears  the  same,  for  its  pale  (nnibled  glance? 

MJiw  you  beheld  my  lady'»  face,  i>erchancr, 

Bow'd  with  ihF  %r\ti  that  Lovr  makes  full  >tf  grace  ? 
Soy  (raw.  "  This  thing  is  thus";  >s  my  heart  says, 

Harking  your  grave  and  sormwful  advance 

And  il  liulced  you  come  frotn  where  she  sighs 

Aad  mounis,  may  it  pteose  you  (for  his  heart's  relief) 
To  tell  buw  it  (area  with  her  unto  him 

WIm  kiMiwi  that  yiw  have  wept,  acdng  your  ^rei, 
And  is  so  gnevcd  with  looking  on  yoor  grief 
That  his  heart  ttwnbles  ood  hb  aighi  grvwa  dim. 

Tku  muni  il  iiviJfd  ittln  Adw  farit.  In  tit*  firU,  t 
mM mmd  wi  thttt  iMiti  ithtlhtr ikty  mmtjr^m  ktr,  tdlit^ 
ttim  lllat  t  Ikimk  ikty  d».  bntmit  tkiy  rOmm  Ikt  m«t/tr. 
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In  the  secandy  1  pray  them  to  tell  me  of  her  ;  and  the  second 
begins  here,  *'And  tf  indeed,'* 


II. 

Canst  thou  indeed  be  he  that  still  would  sing 

Of  our  dear  lady  unto  none  but  us  ? 

For  though  thy  voice  confirms  that  it  is  thus. 
Thy  visage  might  another  witness  bring. 
And  wherefore  is  thy  grief  so  sore  a  thing 

That  grieving  thou  mak'st  others  dolorous  ? 

Hast  thou  too  seen  her  weep,  that  thou  from  us 
Canst  not  conceal  thine  inward  sorrowing? 
Nay,  leave  our  woe  to  us  :  let  us  alone : 

Twere  sin  if  one  should  strive  to  soothe  our  woe, 
For  in  her  weeping  we  have  heard  her  speak  ; 
Also  Jier  look's  so  full  of  her  hearths  moan 

That  they  who  should  behold  her,  looking  so. 
Must  fall  aswoon,  feeling  all  life  grow  weak. 

This  sonnet  has  four  parts^  as  the  ladies  in  whose 
person  1  refily  had  four  forms  of  answer.  And^  because 
these  are  sufficiently  shotvn  aboi^Cy  I  stay  not  to  explain  the 
purport  of  the  parts ^  and  therefore  I  only  discriminate  them, 
TIu  second  begins  here,  *'  And  wherefore  is  thy  grief'*;  the 
third  here,  "  Nay,  leave  our  woe  "/  the  fourth ,  "  Also  her 
lookr 

A  few  days  after  this,  my  body  became  afflicted  with 
a  painful  infirmity,  whereby  I  suffered  bitter  anguish  for 
many  days,  which  at  last  brought  me  unto  such  weakness 
that  I  could  no  longer  move.  And  I  remember  that  on 
the  ninth  day,  being  overcome  with  intolerable  pain,  a 
thought  came  into  my  mind  concerning  my  lady :  but 
when  it  had  a  little  nourished  this  thought,  my  mind 
returned  to  its  brooding  over  mine  enfeebled  body.  And 
then  perceiving  how  frail  a  thing  life  is,  even  though 
health  keep  with  it,  the  matter  seemed  to  me  so  pitiful 
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I  not  chooK  but  weep ;  uid  weeping  1  said 
i  aijraelf :  "Certainly  ii  mu«t  some  time  come  to 
pMM  that  lite  Very  Bcnilc  Beatrice  will  die."  Then,  Teel- 
bc  bewildered,  I  dosed  mine  eyct ;  and  my  bniin  bc^n 
lo  be  in  travail  as  the  brain  of  one  frantic,  and  to  have 
aadi  ttiMcination*  as  here  follow. 

And  at  the  lirat,  it  teemed  to  me  that  I  saw  certain 
faeea  of  women  with  their  hair  loosened,  which  oiled 
md  to  me,  "  Thnu  bImIi  »utc]y  die " ;  after  the  which, 
other  terrible  and  unktuiwn  aiijiraranceH  said  unto  me, 
*  Thou  art  dead."  At  Icnsth,  as  my  phantasy  held  on  io 
Its  wanderinc*,  I  came  Kn  be  1  knew  not  whi-re,  and  to 
bcfcold  a  throng  nf  diihrvcUcd  ladies  wonderfully  i 
who  hepl  K"in<  hither  and  thither  weeping.  Then  tbo-fl 
am  wcnl  out.  so  tluit  the  niars  iih»wed  themseU'ca,  nnd'T 
r  wcfe  (tf  such  a  colour  that  I  knew  they  i 
pii^  :  atid  it  sremcd  to  mc  that  the  birds  (ell  dead 
rt  of  the  sky,  and  that  there  M-crc  ttrrat  earthquake*. 
'  h  thai,  while  I  Wondered  in  my  trance,  and  was  filled 
ftgdevous  Tear,  1  cnocrivcd  that  a  certain  fr 
I  me  and  said;  "Hast  thou  not  heard? 
I  thine  excellent  Ltdy  hath  been  taken  out  < 
I  I  befan  to  Wc«p  Very  pitcously ;  and  t 
I  mine  imacinslinn,  but  with  mine  eyes,  whicb 
t  wet  wllli  tears.  And  I  seemed  tn  Inok  lowaids 
saven,  and  to  behold  a  multitude  nf  angcb  who  were 
Oini  ajiwards,  having  bcfnre  thrm  an  excredingly 
rtiile  dund  :  and  these  nncF-U  were  sinying  tticether 
>«<ly,  and  the  words  of  their  sonu  were  these : 
(  melut " ,  and  ihrrr  u-ai  no  more  that  1 
Then  my  heart  thai  was  wi  full  nf  love  said  unto 
■te  ;  "  It  is  true  that  cur  lady  lu-lh  dead  /'  and  it  seemed 
to  D>e  that  I  Went  In  look  upon  the  body  wherein  that 
"  'e  spirit  li 


a  this  idle 


naicininfr,  that  it  made  iim   i 


I  my  lady  in  death ;  wIwmc  head  certain  ladies  .a 

d  la  be  enverinx  with  a  while  veil ;  and  who  wMil 

btMnMs  of  ber  aspect  thai  tl  was  aa  though  abe  had^  J 
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Then  unto  me  :  "What  dream 

Was  thine,  that  it  hath  shaken  thee  so  much  ?  " 
And  when  I  was  a  little  comforted, 
''  This,  ladies,  was  the  dream  I  dreamt,"  I  said. 

"  I  was  a-thinking  how  life  fails  with  us 
Suddenly  after  such  a  little  while ; 

When  Love  sobb'd  in  my  heart,  which  is  his  home. 
Whereby  my  spirit  wax'd  so  dolorous 
That  in  myself  I  said,  with  sick  recoil : 

'  Yea,  to  my  lady  too  this  Death  must  come.* 

And  therewithal  such  a  bewilderment 
Possessed  me,  that  I  shut  mine  eyes  for  peace ; 
And  in  my  brain  did  cease 
Order  of  thought,  and  every  healthful  thing. 
Afterwards,  wandering 

Amid  a  swarm  of  doubts  that  came  and  went, 
Some  certain  women's  faces  hurried  by. 
And  shriek*d  to  me,  *  Thou  too  shalt  die,  shalt  die !  * 

**  Then  saw  I  many  broken  hinted  sights 
In  the  uncertain  state  I  stepped  into. 

Meseem'd  to  be  I  know  not  in  what  place. 
Where  ladies  through  the  street,  like  mournful  lights, 
Ran  with  loose  hair,  and  eyes  that  frighten'd  you 

By  their  own  terror,  and  a  pale  amaze : 

The  while,  little  by  little,  as  I  thought. 
The  sun  ceased,  and  the  stars  began  to  gather. 
And  each  wept  at  the  other  ; 
And  birds  dropp'd  in  mid-flight  out  of  the  sky ; 
And  earth  shook  suddenly  ; 

And  I  was  'ware  of  one,  hoarse  and  tired  out, 
Who  ask'd  of  me  :  *  Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  ?  .  . 
Thy  lady,  she  that  was  so  fair,  is  dead.' 

"Then  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  as  the  tears  came, 
I  saw  the  Angels,  like  a  rain  of  manna, 
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In  a  long  flight  flying  back  Heavenward  ; 
Having  a  little  cloud  in  front  of  them, 

After  the  which  they  went  and  said,  '  Hosanna ' ; 

And  if  they  had  said  more,  you  should  have  heard. 

Then  Love  said,  'Now  shall  all  things  be  made 
dear: 
Come  and  behold  our  lady  where  she  lies.' 
These  'wildering  phantasies 
Then  carried  me  to  see  my  lady  dead. 
Even  as  I  there  was  led. 

Her  ladies  with  a  veil  were  covering  her ; 
And  with  her  ^^'as  such  very  humbleness 
That  she  appeared  to  say,  '  I  am  at  peace.' 

**  And  I  became  so  humble  in  my  grief, 
Seeing  in  her  such  deep  humility. 

That  1  said  :  '  Death,  I  hold  thee  passing  good 
Henceforth,  and  a  most  gentle  sweet  relief, 

Since  my  dear  love  has  chosen  to  dwell  with  thee : 

Pity,  not  hate,  is  thine,  well  understood. 

Lo  !  I  do  so  desire  to  see  thy  face 
That  I  am  like  as  one  who  nears  the  tomb ; 
My  soul  entreats  thee,  Come.' 
Then  I  departed,  having  made  my  moan ; 
And  when  I  was  alone 

I  said,  and  cast  my  eyes  to  the  High  Place  : 
*  Blessed  is  he,  fair  soul,  who  meets  thy  glance  !  * 
.     .     .     Just  then  you  woke  me,  of  your  complai- 
saunce." 

This  f0fm  has  two  parts.  In  tht  firsts  speaking  to  a 
ptrum  undffined^  I  tell  haw  I  was  aroused  /rem  a  vain 
phantasy  by  certain  ladies^  and  how  I  premised  them  to  teh 
what  if  UHMS.  In  the  second^  I  say  hoiv  I  told  them.  The 
second  part  begins  here^  '*  /  was  a-thinkinf^"  The  first  part 
dtitdes  into  two.  In  the  firsts  I  tell  that  which  certain 
iaJtes,  and  which  erne  singly^  did  and  said  because  of  my 
phantasy^  before  I  had  returned  into  my  right  senses.     In 
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the  second,  I  tell  what  tfuu  ladies  said  to  me  after  I  had 
left  off  this  wandering :  and  it  begins  here,  "  But  uttered  in 
a  mice."  Then,  when  I  say,  "  I  was  a-lhinkirig,"  I  say  hmv 
/  told  them  this  my  imagination  ;  andconeemingthis  I  have 
two  parts.  In  the  first,  1  (ell,  in  order,  this  imagination. 
In  the  seeond,  saying  at  what  time  they  called  me,  I  eorertly 
thank  them:  and  this  pari  begins  here,  "Just  then  you  woke 

AiicT  this  empty  imagining,  it  happened  on  a  day,  as 
I  sat  thoughtful,  that  I  was  taken  with  such  a  strong 
trembling  at  the  heart,  that  it  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise in  the  presence  of  my  lady.  Whereupon  1  per- 
ceived that  there  was  an  appearance  of  Love  beside  me, 
and  I  seemed  to  see  him  coming  from  my  lady ;  and  he 
said,  not  aloud  but  within  my  heart :  "  Now  take  heed 
that  thou  bless  the  day  -when  I  entered  into  thee ;  for  it 
is  fitting  that  thou  shouldst  do  so."  And  with  that  my 
heart  was  so  full  of  gladness,  that  I  could  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  of  very  truth  mine  own  heart  and  not  another. 

A  short  while  after  these  words  which  my  heart  spoke 
lo  me  with  the  tongue  of  Love,  1  saw  coming  towards  me 
a  certain  lady  who  was  ■very  famous  for  her  beauty,  and 
of  whom  that  friend  whom  I  have  already  called  the  first 
among  my  friends  had  long  been  enamoured.  This 
lady's  right  name  was  Joan  ;  but  because  of  her  comeli- 
ness (or  at  least  it  was  so  imagined)  she  was  called  of 
many  Primavera  (Spring),  and  went  by  that  name  among 
them.  Then  looking  again,  I  perceived  that  the  most 
noble  Beatrice  followed  after  her.  And  when  both  these 
ladies  had  passed  by  me,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Love 
spake  again  in  my  heart,  saying :  "  She  that  came  first 
was  called  Spring,  only  because  of  that  which  was  to 
happen  on  this  day.  And  it  was  1  myself  who  caused 
that  name  to  be  given  her;  seeing  that  as  the  Spritig 
Cometh  first  in  the  year,  so  should  she  come  first  on  this 
day,*  when  Beatrice  was  to  show  herself  after  the  vision 
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nL     And  t 


a  if  thou  go  aboBt  lo  consider 


■  one  shouU  My,  '  She  sh^U 
c<iote  flnt';  inawnocfa  as  her  name,  Joan,  is  taken  frum 
that  John  who  wml  bcfurc  Ibe  True  Light,  aaying: 
'  Eg!  ncr  damiOMtit  tm  dfstrt^:  '  flaratr  nuai  Ovmim.' "  ' 
.\qA  Also  it  wemcd  tu  mc  that  be  added  other  words,  to 
wii;  "He  whu  •tuiuld  inquire  delicately  touching  this 
luoiier,  could  nut  but  raX\  Ucairioc  by  mine  own  nam^ 
uhich  is  lo  say,  Love;  beholding  her  so  like  i 
rat" 

Then  I,  having  thought  of  thts,  imagined  to  write  tt  ] 
with  rtaynes  and  acnd  it  tmta  my  chief  friend ;  but  I 
Matting  aaide  certain  word*  t  which  acemed  proper  to  ba  1 
wH  aaMle,  bccauac  1  believed  that  hi*  heart  still  tcprded  ] 
in«  beauty  fj(  her  that  was  coiled  Spring.     And  I  wrote   | 

I  rzLT  a  spirit  of  love  begin  to  silr 

Within  my  heart,  long  time  un(dl  till  tlwa  ; 

And  saw  Love  coming  Ivwards  mt  (air  and  filill, 
(That  I  scaroe  knew  tum  for  his  joyful  chocf ), 
Sayiofi  **  Be  now  tndcvd  my  worvhipor  t " 

And  in  his  speech  he  laugh'd  and  laugb'd  «fdu. 

Then,  whtto  It  was  bis  plwauro  to  rnuiB, 
1  cbaaoeil  lo  kmk  lbs  miy  he  iMid  dnwn  near. 
And  saw  (be  Ladle*  Jom  nd  BcMrk» 

Appraaid)  DKv  tU»  itw  otl»ar  falkwritil, 
One  «nd  a  aeeoott  nartFcl  (aslMUly. 

fgittUi  aad  fnmm  wnM  (ifce  ihiU  tame  Inaj,  lo  « 
trt^  as  acar  an  ntninkat  as  I  c 

•  -laalhemKaafoaaentatta 
UKwaf  afttiLBVd." 

t  nas  IB  (as  I  mlanuad  (k\  tMuMalafc  G 
wmt*»  lis  ktod,  <l>  wof*  la  wkUi  Lave  dt  .  ._._  _  _ 
^ctttf  th*  kmraaan  t£  lUauicc  Ami  pobaps  ia  Ibe  lattv  J 
t»n  W  thH  atsitian  •  rvpiaah  k»  teMly  coaaeysd  W  tha  kkla  I 
t'imiK  Cavskaatl  who  nay  alna^r  m*c  ttaailmaal  Ua  Iw«mb  Y 
•  tkM«l)  naast  bad  Mt  Ibaa  kanwd  H)  tnm  J«m  to  MnsJsflfc  I 
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And  even  as  now  my  memory  speaketh  this, 

Love  spake  it  then  :  "  The  first  is  christen'd  Spring; 
The  second  Love,  she  is  so  like  to  me." 

This  sontut  has  many  parts :  whereof  the  first  tells  hew 
I  felt  awakened  within  my  heart  the  accustomed  tremor,  and 
how  it  seemed  that  Lave  appeared  to  me  joyful  fi^om  afar. 
The  second  says  how  it  appeared  to  me  that  Love  spake 
within  my  heart,  and  what  was  his  aspect.  The  third 
tells  how,  after  he  had  in  such  wise  been  with  me  a  space,  I 
saw  and  heard  certcun  things.  The  second  part  begins  here, 
•'  Saying,  *  Be  now  * "  /  the  third  here,  "  Then,  while  it  was 
his  pleasure/*  The  third  part  divides  into  two.  In  the 
first,  I  say  what  I  saw.  In  the  second,  I  say  what  I 
heard ;  and  it  begins  here,  "  Love  spake  it  thenP 

It  might  be  here  objected  unto  me,  (and  even  by  one 
worthy  of  controversy,)  that  I  have  spoken  of  Love  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  outward  and  visible :  not  only 
a  spiritual  essence,  but  as  a  bodily  substance  also.  The 
which  thing,  in  absolute  truth,  is  a  fallacy ;  Love  not 
being  of  itself  a  substance,  but  an  accident  of  substance. 
Yet  that  I  speak  of  Love  as  though  it  were  a  thing 
tangible  and  even  human,  appears  by  three  things  which 
I  say  thereof.  And  firstly,  I  say  that  I  j)erceived  Love 
coming  towards  me;  whereby,  seeing  that  to  come  be- 
speaks locomotion,  and  seeing  also  how  philosophy 
teacheth  us  that  none  but  a  corporeal  substance  hath 
locomotion,  it  seemeth  that  I  speak  of  Love  as  of  a  cor- 
poreal substance.  And  secondly,  I  say  that  Love  smiled  : 
and  thirdly,  that  Love  spake ;  faculties  (and  especially 
the  risible  faculty)  which  appear  proper  unto  mar.  : 
whereby  it  further  seemeth  that  I  speak  of  Love  as  of  a 
man.  Now  that  this  matter  may  be  explained,  (as  is 
f.tting).  it  must  first  be  rtraembered  that  anciently  they 
who  wrote  poems  of  Love  wro:e  not  in  the  \*ulgar  tongue, 
but  rather  certain  poets  in  the  Latin  tongue.  I  mean, 
amcrg  us^  aid: v  ugh  perchance  the  same  n^ay  have  been 
amcr^   cihers*    jjivi   although    likewise,  as   an.cng   the 
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jr  were  not  writer*  of  spoken  Ungiuge,  but 
•  af'  leaere  IreMcid  ai  ihne  things.*     And  indeed  It 
b  aot  %  pest  BUtnbcr  of  yean  since  poetry  bcgui  to  be 
'  r  In  the  vol^r  tongue ;  the  writing  of  rhymes  in 
B  Isngiugc  rorrieiponding  tu  the  writing  in  metre  of   , 
LMtn  vcfse,  b^  ■  certain  ■nalogy.    And  I  uy  that  it  is  but^ 
*  little  while,  because  if  we  examine  the  language  of  oei\ 
■nd  the  koguagc  of  ri.  t  we  shall  not  find  in  those  tonguet  n 
Mjr  wrttKn  Ifaing  of  an  earlier  date  than  ibe  last  tauodm! 
■ad  ftfty  jpenn.     Also  the  renoo  wliy  nrtaia  of  •  veiy 
mou  aon  obtuDcd  at  the  first  smw  bme  ■•  poets  is, 
Ibat  bdbn  them  no  man  bad  written  venea  in  the 
lBii(iiage  of  i>:  and  of  tbcw,  the  firM  was  moircd  to 
the  writiDg  of  surii  verses  by  the  wish  to  make  himself 
onderMood  of  a  certain  lady,  unto  whom  Latin  poetry 
WW  diffinilL     This  thing  is  Bfainat  sach  as  rtiyme  con- 
eenunf  other  maltera  than  love;  that  mode  of  apevdl^ 
baving  be«a  fintt  uaed  for  the  exprtsaioa  of  love  a'       ' 
Whenforv,  aedng  that  poeta  have  a  licenae  ■' 
llieia  that  ia  not  allowed  unto  the  writers  of  ptoa^  and  ' 
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iwilinwt  m^  coawioas  «h  of  psnnnar  «r  nnlMi),  aad  laanai 
«  Rfolaicd  by  flnoaaariaat  and  the  bnrs  «f  lltcrsry  MoqMsltia 
mmk  thufk  UmW  xOm  iteplj  "  GnuwMr.'  A  (Rst  deal  alg! . 
ba  Mid  oa  the  laana(s«fllw  promt  pawtte,  bni  it  teno  part  ei 
■jr  ptui  to  CBRT  oa  MCfe  ynilaafc 

t  «4.  lb*  hfiiM'  ■  of  Protcocc  aad  ToKur. 

1  |(  itribM  aw  ikal  tW>  iitfkMi  paaMcc   lanil^ 
HkalD  (I  hrfkw)  ovolooknl,  why  Duib  p«l  taA  t 
H«tH  M  ntttw  *o  phlhaofdiy  lata  the  Ibtai  of  Iotp  pneiM 
hked  wnlmiinlullMrttrBf  mliarthaaLaciaiiHm:  he  thai 
llallHi  rtipBC  <Mgkt  to  b«  tonhml  to  lo*«-pcMiNa :  thcnfore  w^.^ 
T««T be  wrnM  (at  tki* afc)  had  to  Uke  tkc  fotm  li  •  Inn  jinr^J 
Tbd>  uiy  pooB  by  Daaiie  mA  coaccrarias  Unv  ia  lata'  tluo  tA 
twrMy-«cinDlb)Far(ia9l-9>,WFWB  he  wrme  thcpiOKaf  the  TtU 
/hmma  ;  lb*  fWtty  havUiC  bMB  wnU«N  earhcT,  »t  the  llDc  of  UM 
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seeing  also  that  they  who  write  in  rhyme  are  simply 
poets  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  it  becomes  fitting  and  reason- 
able that  a  larger  license  should  be  given  to  these  than 
to  other  modern  writers;  and  that  any  metaphor  or 
rhetorical  similitude  which  is  permitted  unto  poets,  should 
also  be  counted  not  unseemly  in  the  rhymers  of  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Thus,  if  we  perceive  that  the  former 
have  caused  inanimate  things  tu  speak  as  though  they 
had  sense  and  reason,  and  to  discourse  one  with  another; 
yea,  and  not  only  actual  things,  but  such  also  as  have 
no  real  existence  (seeing  that  they  have  made  things 
which  are  not,  lo  speak  ;  and  oftentimes  written  of  those 
which  are  merely  accidents  as  though  they  were  sub- 
stances and  things  human);  it  should  therefore  be 
permitted  to  the  latter  to  do  the  like ;  which  is  to  say, 
not  inconsiderately,  but  with  such  sufRcient  motive  as 
may  afterwards  be  set  forth  in  prose. 

That  the  Latin  poets  have  done  thus,  appears  through 
Virgil,  where  he  saith  that  Juno  (to  wit,  a  goddess  hostile 
to  the  Trojans)  spake  unto  jEoIus,  master  of  the  Winds  ; 
as  it  is  written  in  the  first  book  of  the  jEneid,  j^ote, 
namque  tibi,  etc.;  and  that  this  master  of  the  Winds 
made  reply  :  Tuus,  o  regina,  quid  optes — Explorare  labor, 
mihijussa  cafesscrcjas  est.  And  through  the  same  poet, 
the  inanimate  thing  speaketh  unto  the  animate,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  jEneid,  where  it  is  written  :  Dardanida 
duri,  etc.  Wilh  Lucan,  the  animate  thing  speaketh  to  the 
inanimate;  as  thus  :  Muitum,  Roma,tamm  dibes  dmiibus 
armis.  In  Horace,  man  is  made  to  speak  to  his  own 
intelligence  as  unto  another  person  ;  (and  not  only  halh 
Horace  done  this,  but  herein  he  followeth  the  excellent 
Homer,)  as  thus  in  his  Poetics :  Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum, 
ete.  Through  Ovid,  Love  speaketh  as  a  human  creature, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  discourse  Oe  Remfdiii  Amoris  : 
as  thus  t  Bella  mihi,  video,  be/la  parantur,  ait.  By  which 
cnsamples  this  thing  shall  be  made  manifest  unto  such 
as  may  be  offended  at  any  part  of  this  my  book.  And 
lest  some  of  the  common  sort  should  be  moved  to  jeering    I 
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\,  I  will  bcr*  Milt,  that  neither  did  these  ancient 
a  qitak  tliiu  wiiliaal  conaJderatJon,  nor  shouid  they 
>  an  maken  of  rhyme  in  our  day  write  af)er  the 
,  having  no  reanon  in  what  ihcy  write; 
a  were  a  ahamcful  thing  if  one  ahoald  riiymc  under 
mUuMc  <i  metaphor  or  rhetoriual  aimilitude,  and 
■fterwarda,  being  ttdcattafied  thereof,  ahould  be  unable 
IS  fM  hia  WKirda  ix  ndi  aemUanec.  onto  their  right 
anderatandiiig.  Of  whom,  (to  wii,  of  soch  as  rhytae 
tfaoa  faobahlj,)  nyietf  and  the  (ir«  afnong  my  friend* 
dnknow  Bany. 

Bui  rvtarainf  to  the  matter  of  my  diacoorae.  Thb 
eieeUent  bdy,  of  whom  I  upake  in  what  hath  gone 
betarc,  mne  at  lut  inlit  aurh  favour  with  all  mm,  that 
wtan  the  \maac^  anywhere  folk  run  to  behold  her; 
wtiicfe  thing  waa  a  deep  t°y  ^  n>e  :  and  wbro  the  drew 
Dear  umo  any,  w  much  truiJi  and  siniplcDrM  entered 
IBM  Us  heart,  thai  he  dared  neither  to  lifl  hti  ryea  nor 
to  rewxn  her  aalutatiua  :  and  unto  Ihi*.  many  who  have 
fidl  it  can  bear  witnru.  She  went  along  crowned  and 
ihilhiil  wttli  humility,  ahciwing  no  whit  of  pride  in  all 
thu  the  beard  and  bw  :  and  when  ifae  bad  gone  by,  k 
WM  Htd  of  many,  "  Thu  i*  not  a  woman,  but  one  of  Iba 
hf  mi  fill  anffela  <if  Heavea : "  and  there  were  aomc 
aid :  **  This  ia  aorely  a  miracle ;  bicaaed  be  ihe  L 
wto  bath  power  tn  wort  thna  marvelloualy.'  I  ny,  \ 
vcvy  aooth,  that  abe  ahirwed  hrraelf  m  gentle  and  ao  fi 
■d  all  perfestian,  that  ahc  bred  in  tbusc  wtio  looked  upon 
ker  a  amthing  quiet  beyond  any  speech  ;  ncithtr  rould 
any  look  upon  her  without  sighing  immediately.  These 
Ihraga,  and  things  yd  mtirc  woodcrful,  were  brou^it  to 
paaa  Ibroogb  her  miraculoua  virtue.  Wfacrrforc  [,  con- 
aUarfam  thereof  and  witfaing  to  mumc  the  endlcu  talc  r.f 
bir  pniaes,  reaotved  to  wnte  sumewhat  wlierein  I  might 
dwol  m  her  surpaaahig  tnAuenoe  ;  lo  the  end  that  not 
only  they  wbo  had  bebdd  her,  bat  others  alio,  might  know 
ia  BDcb  nomoemtng  her  aa  words  ooold  give  to  the  ander- 
flharib^    Asd  it  was  tbea  that  I  wrote  Ihia  sonnet :— 
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My  lady  looks  so  gentle  and  so  pure 

When  yielding  salutation  by  the  way, 

That  the  tongue  trembles  and  has  nought  to  say, 
And  the  eyes,  which  fain  would  see,  may  not  endure. 
And  still,  amid  the  praise  she  hears  secure, 

She  walks  with  humbleness  for  her  array ; 

Seeming  a  creature  sent  from  Heaven  to  stay 
On  earth,  and  show  a  miracle  made  sure. 
She  is  so  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  men 
That  through  the  sight  the  inmost  heart  doth  gain 

A  sweetness  which  needs  proof  to  know  it  by  : 
And  from  between  her  lips  there  seems  to  move 
A  soothing  essence  that  is  full  of  love. 

Saying  for  ever  to  the  spirit,  "  Sigh !  " 

This  sonnet  is  so  easy  to  understand,  from  what  is 
afore  narrated,  that  it  needs  no  division ;  and  therefore, 
leaving  it,  I  say  also  that  this  excellent  lady  came  into 
such  favour  with  all  men,  that  not  only  she  herself  was 
honoured  and  commended,  but  through  her  companion- 
ship, honour  and  commendation  came  unto  others. 
Wherefore  I,  perceiving  this,  and  wishing  that  it  should 
also  be  made  manifest  to  those  that  beheld  it  not,  wrote 
the  sonnet  here  following ;  wherein  is  signified  the  power 
which  her  virtue  had  upon  other  ladies  : — 

For  certain  he  hath  seen  all  perfectness 
Who  among  other  ladies  hath  seen  mine  : 
They  that  go  with  her  humbly  should  combine 

To  thank  their  God  for  such  peculiar  grace. 

So  perfect  is  the  beauty  of  her  face 
That  it  begets  in  no  wise  any  sign 
Of  envy,  but  draws  round  her  a  clear  line 

Of  love,  and  blessed  faith,  and  gentleness. 

Merely  the  sight  of  her  makes  all  things  bow  : 
Not  she  herself  alone  is  holier 

Than  all ;  but  hers,  through  her,  are  raised  above. 
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From  all  her  acts  such  lovely  graces  flow 

That  truly  one  may  never  think  of  her 

Without  a  passion  of  exceeding  love. 


is  smuui  has  three  farts.  In  the  firsts  I  say  in  what 
tympany  this  lady  appeared  most  wondrous.  In  the  second^ 
I  say  haw  gracious  was  her  society.  In  the  thirds  I  tell  of 
the  things  which  she^  with  pouter^  worked  upon  others. 
The  second  hegins  here,  **  They  that  go  with  her'* ;  the  third 
kert^  •«  So  perfect r  This  last  part  divides  into  thru.  In 
thi  firsts  I  tell  what  she  operated  upon  women,  that  is^  by 
their  own  faculties.  In  the  seomd^  I  tell  what  she  operated 
in  them  through  others.  In  the  thirds  I  say  how  she  not 
only  operated  in  women^  but  in  all  people ;  and  not  only 
while  herself  present^  but,  by  memory  of  her,  operated  won- 
drously.  The  second  begins  here,  "  Merely  the  sight "  ; 
the  third  here,  **  From  all  her  acts" 

ThereaAer  on  a  day,  I  began  to  consider  that  which  I 
bad  said  of  my  lady  :  to  unt,  in  these  two  sonnets  afore- 
gone  :  and  becoming  au'are  that  I  had  not  spoken  of  her 
immediate  effect  on  me  at  that  especial  time,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  s|>okcn  defectively.  Whereupon  I 
resolved  to  write  somewhat  of  the  manner  wherein  I  was 
then  subject  to  her  influence,  and  of  what  her  influence 
then  was.  And  conceiving  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
•ay  these  things  in  the  small  compass  of  a  sonnet,  I 
began  therefore  a  poem  with  this  t>eginning : — 


Love  hath  so  long  possessed  me  for  his  own 

And  made  his  lordship  so  familiar 
That  he,  who  at  first  irked  me,  is  now  grown 

Unto  my  heart  as  its  best  secrets  are. 

And  thus,  when  he  in  such  sore  wise  doth  mar 
My  life  that  all  its  strength  seems  gone  from  it. 
Mine  inmost  being  then  feels  throughly  quit 

Of  anguish,  and  all  evil  keeps  afar. 
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Love  also  gathers  to  such  power  in  me 

That  my  sighs  speak,  each  one  a  grievous  thing, 
AJways  soliciting 

My  lady's  salutation  piteously. 

Whenever  she  beholds  me,  it  is  so. 

Who  is  more  sweet  than  any  words  can  show. 


Quomodo  sedet  sola  dvitas  plena  popido  !  facia  tsl  quasi 
vidua  damina  gentium  !  • 

I  was  still  occupied  with  this  poem,  (having  composed 
thereof  only  the  above-written  stanza,)  when  the  Lord 
God  of  justice  called  my  most  gracious  lady  unto  Him- 
self, that  she  might  be  glorious  under  the  banner  of  that 
blessed  Queen  Mary,  whose  name  had  always  a  deep 
reverence  in  the  words  of  holy  Beatrice.  And  because 
haply  it  might  be  found  good  that  I  should  say  some- 
what concerning  her  departure,  I  will  herein  declare 
what  are  the  reasons  which  make  that  1  shall  not  do  so. 

And  the  reasons  are  three.  The  first  is,  that  such 
matter  belongeth  not  of  right  to  the  present  argument,  if 
one  consider  the  opening  of  this  little  book.  The  second 
is,  that  even  though  the  present  argument  required  it, 
my  pen  doth  not  suffice  to  write  in  a  fit  manner  of  this 
thing.  And  the  third  is,  that  were  it  both  possible  and 
of  absolute  necessity,  it  would  still  be  unseemly  for  me 
to  sp>eak  thereof,  seeing  that  thereby  it  must  behove  me 
to  speak  also  mine  own  praises  :  a  thing  that  in  who- 
soever doeth  it  is  worthy  of  blame.  For  the  which 
reasons,  I  will  leave  this  matter  to  be  treated  of  by  some 
other  than  myself. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  number  nine,  which  number  hath 

"  "  How  doth  the  city  sit  aolilarj',  that  was  full  of  people  I  how 
is  she  l>ecOTne  as  a  widow,  she  that  was  great  aiiiong  the  nations  \ " 
— Latmntatiotis  of  Jtremiah,  \.  \. 
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in  what  hath  gone  before,  (and  oo^  as 
,  without  reason,)  seems  also  lo  tuve 
he  manner  of  her  death  :  it  is  therefore 
C  I  should  say  somewhat  thereof.  And  for  this 
cause,  having  first  said  what  was  the  part  it  bore  herein, 
1  will  afterwards  point  out  a  reason  which  made  that 
this  number  was  so  closely  aUied  unto  my  lady. 

I  say,  then,  that  according  to  the  division  of  time  in 
Italy,  her  most  noble  spirit  departed  from  among  us  in 
the  first  hour  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  month ;  and 
according  to  the  division  of  time  in  Syria,  in  the  ninth 
month  of  the  year :  seeing  that  Tismim,  wtiich  with  us  is 
October,  is  there  the  first  month.  Also  she  was  taken 
from  among  us  in  that  year  of  our  reckoning  (to  wit,  of 
the  yeara  of  our  Lord)  in  which  the  j>erfect  number  was 
nine  times  multiplied  within  that  century  whet%in  she 
w«s  bom  into  the  world  :  which  is  to  say,  the  thirteenth 
century  of  Christians." 

And  touching  the  reason  why  this  number  was  so 
closely  allied  unto  her,  it  may  peradveiilure  be  this. 
According  to  Ptok-my,  (and  aljo  to  the  Lhristian  verity,) 
Itae  revolving  heavens  are  nine ;  and  according  to  the 
common  opinion  among  astrologers,  these  nine  heavens 
tagetfa^'  have  influence  over  the  earth.  Wherefore  it 
m>uld  appear  that  this  number  was  thus  allied  unto  her 
fOT  the  purpose  of  signifying  that,  at  her  birth,  all  these 
nine  heavens  were  at  perfect  unity  with  each  other  as  to 
their  influence.  This  is  one  reason  that  may  be  brought : 
but  more  narrowly  considering,  and  according  to  the 
infalhble  truth,  this  number  was  her  own  self ;  that  is  to 
aay,  by  similitude.     As  thus.     The  number  three  is  the 

*  Beatrin:  Poitinari  will  thus  be  found  to  have  died  during  the 
first  hour  of  the  9th  of  June  1 290,  And  from  what  Dante  sayi  at 
the  eommeDcenient  of  this  work,  (viz.  that  she  was  younger  [ban 
himself  by  eight  or  nine  months,}  it  may  also  be  gathered  that  her 
age,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  was  twenty-four  yeara  and  three 
months.  The  "  perfect  Dumber  "  meutioned  in  the  present  passage 
is  the  Dumtier  ten. 
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root  of  the  number  nine  ;  seeing  that  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  other  number,  being  multiplied  merely 
by  itself,  it  produccth  nine,  as  we  manifestly  perceive 
that  three  times  three  arc  nine.  Thus,  three  being  of 
itself  the  efficient  of  nine,  and  the  Great  Efficient  of 
Miracles  being  of  Himself  Three  Persons  (to  wit:  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit),  which,  being 
Three,  are  also  One  : — this  lady  was  accompanied  by  the 
number  nine  to  the  end  that  men  might  clearly  perceive 
her  to  be  a  nine,  that  is,  a  miracle,  whose  only  root  is 
the  Holy  Trinity.  It  may  be  that  a  more  subtile  person 
would  find  for  this  thing  a  reason  of  greater  subtilty : 
but  such  is  the  reason  that  I  And,  and  that  liketh  me  best. 

After  this  most  gracious  creature  had  gone  out  from 
among  us,  the  whole  city  came  to  be  as  it  were  widowed 
and  despoiled  of  all  dignity.  Then  I,  left  mourning  in 
this  desolate  city,  wrote  unto  the  principal  persons 
thereof,  in  an  epistle,  concerning  its  condition;  taking 
for  my  commencement  those  words  of  Jeremias :  Quo- 
modo  sedet  sola  civitas  !  etc.  And  I  make  mention  of  this, 
that  none  may  marvel  wherefore  1  set  down  these  Words 
before,  in  beginning  to  treat  of  her  death.  Also  if  any 
should  hlame  me,  in  that  1  do  not  transcribe  that  epistle 
whereof  1  have  spoken,  I  will  make  it  mine  excuse  that 
I  began  this  little  book  with  the  intent  that  it  should 
be  written  altogether  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  wherefore, 
seeing  that  the  epistle  I  speak  of  is  in  Latin,  it  belongeth 
not  to  mine  undertaking  :  more  especially  as  I  know  that 
my  chief  friend,  for  whom  I  write  this  book,  wished  also 
that  the  whole  of  it  should  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

When  mine  eyes  had  wept  for  some  while,  until  they 
were  so  weary  with  weeping  that  I  could  no  longer 
through  them  give  ease  to  my  sorrow,  1  bethought  me 
that  a  few  mournful  words  might  stand  me  instead  of 
tears.  And  therefore  1  proposed  to  malce  a  poem,  that 
weeping  I  might  speak  therein  of  her  for  whom  so  much 
sorrow  had  destroyed  my  spirit;  and  1  then  began  "Thi 
eyes  that  weep." 
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That  this  poem  may  seem  to  remain  the  mon  widowed 
at  its  close t  I  wiU  diinde  it  before  writing  it ;  and  this 
wuthod  I  will  observe  henceforward.  I  say  that  this  povr 
little  poem  has  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  prelude.  In  the 
second^  I  speah  0/ her.  In  the  thirds  /speak  pitifully  to  the 
poem.  The  second  begins  here^  "  Beatrice  is  gone  up  "  /  the 
third  here,  "  IVeep,  pitiful  Song  of  mine.*"  The  first 
dnndes  into  three.  In  the  first,  I  say  what  moves  me  to 
speak.  In  the  second^  I  say  to  whom  I  mean  to  speak.  In 
ike  third,  I  say  of  whom  I  mean  to  speak.  The  second 
begins  here,  ^ And  because  often,  thinking^ ;  the  third 
here,  "  And  I  will  say,"  Then,  when  I  say,  "  Beatrice  is 
gome  up,**  I  specUt  of  her  ;  and  concerning  this  I  have  two 
parts.  Firsts  I  tell  the  cause  why  she  ii*as  taken  crway 
from  us :  afterwards,  I  say  how  one  tveeps  her  parting  ; 
and  this  part  commences  here,  "  Wonderfully'*  This  part 
divides  into  three.  In  the  firsts  I  say  who  it  is  that  weeps 
her  not.  In  the  second,  I  say  who  it  is  that  doth  weep  her. 
In  the  thirds  I  speak  of  my  condition.  The  second  bet^ins 
here,  ••  But  sighing  comes,  and  grief*' ;  the  third,  •*  With 
sighs,**  Then,  when  I  say,  •*  Weep,  pitiful  Song  of  mine,** 
I  speak  to  this  my  song,  telling  it  what  Iculies  to  go  to,  and 
stay  with. 

The  eyes  that  weep  for  pity  of  the  heart 

Have  wept  so  long  that  their  grief  languisheth. 
And  they  have  no  more  tears  to  weep  withal  : 
And  now,  if  1  would  ease  me  of  a  part 
Of  what,  little  by  little,  leads  to  death, 
It  must  be  done  by  speech,  or  not  at  all. 
And  because  o(\en,  thinking,  I  recall 
How  it  was  pleasant,  ere  she  went  afar, 
To  talk  of  her  with  you,  kind  damozels, 
I  talk  with  no  one  else. 
But  only  with  such  hearts  as  women's  are. 

And  I  will  say, — still  sobbing  as  speech  fails, — 
That  she  hath  gone  to  Heaven  suddenly. 
And  hath  left  Love  below,  to  mourn  with  mc. 
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Beatrice  is  gone  up  into  high  Heaven, 

The  kingdom  where  the  angels  are  at  peace  ; 
And  lives  with  them  ;  and  to  her  friends  is  des 
Not  by  the  frost  of  winter  was  she  driven 
Away,  like  others  ;  nor  by  summer- heats ; 
But  through  a  perfect  gentleness,  instead. 
For  from  the  lamp  of  her  meek  lowlihead 
Such  an  exceeding  glory  went  up  hence 
That  it  woke  wonder  in  the  Eternal  Sire, 
Until  a  sweet  desire 
Entered  Him  for  that  lovely  excellence, 

So  that  He  bade  her  to  Himself  aspire  ; 
Counting  this  weary  and  most  evil  place 
Unworthy  of  a  thing  so  full  of  grace. 

Wonderfully  out  of  the  beautiful  form 

Soared  her  clear  spirit,  waxing  glad  the  while  ; 
And  is  in  its  first  home,  there  where  it  is. 
Who  speaks  thereof,  and  feels  not  the  tears  warm 
Upon  his  face,  must  have  become  so  vile 
As  to  be  dead  to  all  sweet  sympathies. 
Out  upon  him  !  an  abject  wretch  like  this 
May  not  imagine  anything  of  her,^ 
He  needs  no  bitter  tears  for  his  relief. 
But  sighing  comes,  and  grief, 
And  the  desire  to  find  no  comforter, 

(Save  only  Death,  who  makes  all  sorrow  brief,) 
To  him  who  for  a  while  turns  in  his  thought 
How  she  hath  been  among  us,  and  is  not. 

With  sighs  my  bosom  always  laboureth 
In  thinking,  as  I  do  continually, 

Of  her  for  whom  my  heart  now  breaks  apace  ; 
And  very  often  when  I  think  of  death. 
Such  a  great  inward  longing  comes  to  me 
That  it  will  change  the  colour  of  my  face ; 
And,  if  the  idea  settles  in  its  place, 


nrs  K&w  ufB. 


II  my  limb*  >b*kc  «s  wHh  an  Bguc-fit : 


nu. 


up  in  wild  bcwildertnent. 


I  do  betome  BO  sbent 
tWu  I  go  fortb,  lest  folk  miadoubt  of  it 

Aflannnl.  aUing  with  %  Mra  lunent 
Ob  BcairiM,  I  uk, "  Cu*t  tbou  be  dead  7  " 
Aid  dlUiiti  on  her,  1  am  comfiwled. 


Grief  whh  its  tnrv,  and  anguish  with  its  u^M^ 
Cone  to  tne  now  «iicn«'cr  I  am  alone  ; 
So  that  I  think  the  sight  of  mr  gives  pain. 
And  what  njr  fife  bath  been,  that  living  dies, 
SiBCc  (or  my  lady  the  New  Bi  rth's  begun, 
I  have  not  any  laogaage  to  explain. 
And  so^  dear  ladies,  though  my  heart  wcra  faj 
•carte  couid  lell  indeed  bow  1  am  thus. 
All  joy  is  with  my  tHiler  life  at  war ; 
Yea,  I  am  laUen  so  lar 
Tlwt  all  men  aeem  to  say,  "  Co  out  from  us," 

Eyeing  my  cold  K-hiic  lips,  bow  dead  they  ai«. 
But  she,  though  I  be  bowed  unio  the  dost, 
'   s  me ;  and  will  guerdon  me,  I  trust. 


Weep,  {ritlAil  Song  of  mine,  upoa  ihy  way. 
To  the  damea  going  and  the  damuzela 
Foe  wbcim  and  lur  none  else 

Tby  ilsicn  have  made  musk  many  a  day. 

Tbou,  thai  art  very  sad  and  nut  as  tbey 

Go  dwell  thou  with  ihem  as  a  mooraer  dwells 

AAar  1  had  written  this  poen^  I  reodved  the  visit  of 
Avftjand  wttoQ)  I  couniad  as  aeoood  unto  me  in  Ibe 
^^■^■■K  mt  QjcndshipL  and  ■■^^'^    Mjm*^.w>^j    i>««t  ».■  ■» 
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in  memory  of  a  lady  who  had  died ;  and  he  disguised 
his  speech,  so  as  to  seem  to  be  speaking  or  another  who 
was  but  lately  dead  :  wherefore  I,  perceiving  that  his 
speech  was  of  none  other  than  that  blessed  one  herself, 
told  him  that  it  should  be  done  as  he  required.  Then 
aflerwards,  having  thought  thereof,  I  imagined  to  give 
vent  in  a  sonnet  to  some  part  of  my  hidden  lamentations  ; 
but  in  such  sort  that  it  might  seem  to  be  spoken  by  this 
friend  of  mine,  to  whom  1  was  to  give  it.  And  the 
net  saith  thus  :  "  Stay  now  with  me,"  etc. 

This  ionnet  has  two  parts.  In  tke  first,  I  aill  the 
Faithful  of  Lm't  to  hear  me.  In  the  seeend,  I  relate  tny 
miserable  eondition.  The  second  begins  here,  "  Mark  h<no 
they  force" 

Stay  now  with  me,  and  listen  to  my  sighs. 

Ye  piteous  hearts,  as  piiy  bids  ye  do, 

Mark  how  they  force  their  way  out  and  press  through  ; 
If  they  be  once  pent  Up,  the  whole  life  dies. 
Seeing  that  now  indeed  jny  weary  eyes 

Oflener  refuse  than  I  can  tell  to  you 

(Even  though  my  endless  grief  is  ever  new,) 
To  weep  and  let  the  smothered  anguish  rise. 
Also  in  sighing  ye  shall  hear  me  call 

On  her  whose  blessed  presence  doth  enrich 
The  only  home  that  well  bcfittcth  her  : 
And  ye  shall  hear  a  bitter  scorn  of  all 

Sent  from  the  inmost  of  my  spirit  in  speech 
That  mourns  its  joy  and  its  joy's 

But  when  I  had  written  this  sonnet,  bethinking  me 
who  he  was  to  whom  I  was  to  give  it,  that  it  might 
appear  to  be  his  speech,  it  seemed  to  me  that  thi 
but  a  poor  and  barren  gift  for  one  of  her  so  near  kindred. 
Wherefore,  before  giving  him  this  sonnet,  I  wroic  two 
stanzas  of  a  poem  :  the  first  being  written  in  very  sooth 
1  though  it  were  spoken  by  him,  but  the  other  being 
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mine  own  speech,  albeit,  unto  one  who  should  not  look 
closely,  they  would  both  seem  to  be  said  by  the  same 
person.  Nevertheless,  looking  closely,  one  must  perceive 
that  it  is  not  so,  inasmuch  as  one  does  not  call  this 
most  gracious  creature  his  iady,  and  the  other  does,  as 
b  manifestly  apparent.  And  I  gave  the  poem  and  the 
sonnet  unto  my  friend,  saying  that  I  haiid  made  them 
only  for  him. 

Thi  fiotm  begins^  **  Whatever  while*'  and  has  two  parts. 
In  the  firsts  that  is,  in  the  first  stanza,  this  my  dear  friend, 
her  kinsman,  tamrnts.  In  the  second,  I  lament ;  that  is, 
in  the  other  stanza,  which  begins,  '*  For  ever.**  And  thus 
it  appears  that  in  thit  poem  two  persons  lament^  of  whym 
erne  laments  cu  a  brother,  the  other  as  a  servant. 

Whatever  while  the  thought  comes  over  me 
That  I  may  not  again 

Behold  that  lady  whom  I  mourn  for  now, 
About  my  heart  my  mind  brings  constantly 
So  much  of  extreme  pain 

That  I  say,  Soul  of  mine,  why  stayest  thou  ? 
Truly  the  anguish,  soul,  that  we  must  bow 
Beneath,  until  we  win  out  of  this  life. 
Gives  me  full  oft  a  fear  that  trembleth  : 
So  that  1  call  on  Death 
Even  as  on  Sleep  one  calleth  after  strife, 
Saying,  Come  unto  me.     Life  showeth  grim 
And  bare ;  and  if  one  dies,  I  envy  him. 

For  ever,  among  all  my  sighs  which  burn, 
There  is  a  piteous  speech 

That  clamours  upon  death  continually  : 
Yea,  unto  him  doth  my  whole  spirit  turn 
Since  first  his  hand  did  reach 

My  lady's  life  with  most  foul  cruelty. 
But  from  the  height  of  woman's  fairness,  she, 
Going  up  from  us  with  the  joy  we  had, 


I 
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Grew  perfectly  and  spiritually  fidr ; 

That  so  she  spreads  even  there 
A  li^t  of  Love  which  makes  the  Angels  glad. 
And  even  unto  their  subtle  minds  can  bring 
A  certain  awe  of  profound  marvelling. 

On  that  day  which  fulfilled  the  year  since  my  lady 
had  been  made  of  the  citizens  of  eternal  life,  remem- 
bering me  of  her  as  I  sat  alone,  I  betook  myself  to 
draw  the  resemblance  of  an  angel  upon  certain  tablets. 
And  while  I  did  thus,  chancing  to  turn  my  head,  I 
perceived  that  some  were  standing  beside  me  to  whom 
I  should  have  given  courteous  welcome,  and  that  they 
were  observing  what  I  did  :  also  I  learned  afterwards 
that  they  had  been  there  a  while  before  I  perceived 
them.  Perceiving  whom,  I  arose  for  salutation,  and 
said  :  "  Another  was  with  me."  * 

Afterwards,  when  they  had  left  me,  I  set  myself 
again  to  mine  occupation,  to  wit,  to  the  drawing  figures 
of  angels  :  in  doing  which,  I  conceived  to  write  of  this 
matter  in  rhyme,  as  for  her  anniversary,  and  to  address 
my  rhymes  unto  those  who  had  just  left  me.  It  was 
then  that  I  wrote  the  sonnet  which  saith,  "  That  lady  "  : 
and  as  this  sonnet  hath  two  commencements,  it  be- 
hoveth  me  to  divide  it  with  both  of  them  here. 

/  say  that  J  according  to  the  firsts  this  sonnet  has  three 
parts.  In  the  first y  I  say  that  this  lady  was  then  in  my 
memory.  In  the  second,  I  tell  what  Love  therefore  did 
with  me.  In  the  third,  I  speak  of  the  effects  of  Love,  The 
second  begins  here,  '*  Love  knowing "  /  the  third  here, 
**  Forth  went  theyJ^  This  part  divides  into  two.  In  the 
one,  1  say  that  all  my  sighs  issued  speaking.  In  the  other, 
I  say  how  some  spoke  certain  words  different  from  the 
others,      Th€  second  begins  here^  ^^ And  still.^     In  this 


•  Thus  according  to  some  texts.  The  majority,  however,  add 
the  words,  "And  therefore  was  I  in  thought:"  but  the  shorter 
speech  is  perhaps  the  more  forcible  and  pathetic 
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imanner  is  ii  divided  with  the  other  be^nnin^^  save 
ihai^  in  the  first  part ^  I  tell  when  this  lady  had  thus  come 
into  my  mind^  and  this  /  say  not  in  the  other. 

That  lady  of  all  gentle  memories 

Had  lighted  on  my  soul ; — whose  new  abode 
Lies  noWy  as  it  Mras  well  ordained  of  God, 
Among  the  poor  in  heart,  where  Mary  is. 
Love,  knowing  that  dear  image  to  be  his. 

Woke  up  within  the  sick  heart  sorrow-bow^d, 
Unto  the  sighs  which  are  its  weary  load 
Saying,  "  Go  forth."     And  they  went  forth,  I  wis ; 
Forth  went  they  from  my  breast  that  throbbed  and  ached  ; 
With  such  a  pang  as  oftentimes  will  bathe 
Mine  eyes  with  tears  when  I  am  left  alone. 
And  still  those  sighs  which  drew  the  heaviest  breath 
Came  whispering  thus  :  "O  noble  intellect! 
It  is  a  year  to-day  that  thou  art  gone." 

Second  CoMME?fCEifCirr. 

That  lady  of  all  gentle  memories 

Had  lighted  on  my  soul ; — for  whose  sake  flowed 
The  tears  of  Love  ;  in  whom  the  power  abode 

Which  led  you  to  observe  while  1  did  this. 

Love,  knowing  that  dear  image  to  be  his,  etc 

Then,  having  sat  for  some  space  sorely  in  thought 
because  of  the  time  that  was  now  past,  I  was  so  filled 
with  dolorous  imaginings  that  it  became  outwardly  mani- 
fest in  mine  altered  countenance.  Whereupon,  feeling 
tliis  and  being  in  dread  lest  any  should  have  seen  me, 
1  lifted  mine  eyes  to  look  ;  and  then  perceived  a  young 
and  very  beautiful  lady,  who  was  gazing  upon  me  from 
a  window  with  a  gaze  full  of  pity,  so  that  the  very  sum 
of  pity  appeared  gathered  together  in  her.  And  seeing 
that  unh.ippy  persons,  when  they  beget  compassion  in 
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others,  are  then  most  moved  unto  weeping,  as  though 
they  also  felt  pity  for  themselves,  it  came  to  pass  that 
mine  eyes  began  to  be  inclined  unto  tears.  Wherefore, 
becoming  fearful  lest  I  should  make  manifest  mine 
abject  condition,  I  rose  up,  and  went  where  I  could  not 
be  seen  of  that  lady ;  saying  afterwards  within  myself : 
'*  Certainly  with  her  also  must  abide  most  noble  Love." 
And  with  that,  I  resolved  upon  writing  a  sonnet,  wherein, 
speaking  unto  her,  I  should  say  all  that  I  have  just  said. 
And  as  this  sonnet  is  very  evident,  I  will  not  divide  it : — 

Mine  eyes  beheld  the  blessed  pity  spring 

Into  thy  countenance  immediately 

A  while  agone,  when  thou  beheldst  in  me 
The  sickness  only  hidden  grief  can  bring ; 
And  then  I  knew  thou  wast  considering 

How  abject  and  forlorn  my  life  must  be ; 

And  I  became  afraid  that  thou  shouldst  see 
My  weeping,  and  account  it  a  base  thing. 
Therefore  I  went  out  from  thee ;  feeling  how 

The  tears  were  straightway  loosened  at  my  heart 
Beneath  thine  eyes'  compassionate  control. 
And  afterwards  I  said  within  my  soul : 

"  Lo !  with  this  lady  dwells  the  counterpart 
Of  the  same  Love  who  holds  me  weeping  now.*' 

It  happened  after  this  that  whensoever  I  was  seen  of 
this  lady,  she  became  pale  and  of  a  piteous  countenance, 
as  though  it  had  been  with  love ;  whereby  she  remem- 
bered me  many  times  of  my  own  most  noble  lady,  who 
was  wont  to  be  of  a  like  paleness.  And  I  know  that 
often,  when  I  could  not  weep  nor  in  any  way  give  ease 
unto  mine  anguish,  I  went  to  look  upon  this  lady,  who 
seemed  to  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes  by  the  mere  sight 
of  her.  Of  the  which  thing  I  bethought  me  to  speak 
unto  her  in  rhyme,  and  then  made  this  sonnet :  which 
begins,  "  Love's  pallor,"  and  which  is  plain  without  being 
divided,  by  its  exposition  aforesaid  : — 
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tXan^s  pallor  and  the  MmbUnec  of  deep  ruth 
Wen  never  yet  shown  forth  so  perfectly, 
In  any  lady's  doe,  chancing  to  see 
Griefs  miaenblc  countenance  uncouth, 
Am  in  thine,  lady,  ihey  have  sprung  to  soothe, 
When  in  mine  anguish  thou  hast  looked  on  me  ; 
Until  aoaietimca  it  seems  as  if,  through  thee, 
Hy  hour  might  almost  wander  from  its  truth. 
Yel  so  it  la^  I  caonol  hold  mine  eyes 
From  piing  very  often  opon  thine 

In  the  sore  hc^  to  abed  those  tean  they  keep ; 
And  at  and)  dme,  thou  nuk'u  the  pent  tears  rise 
Even  to  the  brim,  till  the  eyes  waste  and  pine  ; 
Yet  omnot  ihey,  while  thou  art  prescoi,  weep. 

IAI  length,  by  the  eotuttant  sight  of  this  lady,  mine 
I  bepn  to  be  gladdened  ovennuch  with  her  company  ; 
\  wUeb  tUng  many  times  I  had  much  unrest,  and  I 
■df  as  a  base  pcrnon  :  alto,  many  times  1  I 
BStcadhsttiesa  of  mioe  eyes,  and  said  to  them  I 
inwardly  :  "  Was  not  yoor  grievous  condition  of  weeping  I 
wuBt  one  while  to  make  othcra  weep  7  And  will  ye  now  I 
<ac|pt  this  thing  boeaase  a  lady  lookctb  apoo  yon  T  1 
«riio  so  lotiketfa  merely  in  compasnon  of  the  grief  y«  I 
then  showed  for  your  own  bleaaed  lady.  Gut  whatto  f 
ye  can,  that  do  ye,  acciaraed  eyes !  many  a  time  wUt  | 
I  make  yoa  icmember  it  1  for  ncwr,  till  death  dry  yoa  \ 
op,  ahmald  y«  make  an  end  of  your  weeping."  And  I 
when  I  had  ^okon  thus  unto  nine  eyea,  1  wu  hUcm  I 
kgsin  with  extreme  and  grievooa  si^iin^  And  to  lb*  1 
cfid  that  tMa  inward  strife  which  I  had  undergooe  mlgfct  I 
not  be  hidden  from  all  Hving  the  miserable  wntch  « ' 
endttred  it,  I  pnpoaed  to  write  a  lonnet,  and  lo  e 
prebend  In  It  Hiia  horrible  condition.  And  I  wrote 
wbldt  bcfla%  "The  very  hitter  weeping." 

T»f  vmMtt  Mas  tuv  farfi.  In  th*  firtt,  /  sftaM  t§  mjr 
tya„  as  mf  htari  tf^lu  mthim  myulf.  Jn  Iki  t^mJ,  / 
ramti  a  ^ifUaity,  tJuvmg  wAa  it  is  that  tftaJtt  lAmi ;  amj 
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this  pari  be^ns  here,  "  So  far"  It  ivdlmight  receive  other 
divisions  also  ;  but  this  wculd  be  useless,  since  it  is  manifest 
by  the  preceding  exposition. 

"  The  very  bitter  weeping  that  ye  made 
So  long  a  time  together,  eyes  of  mine. 
Was  wont  to  make  the  tears  of  pity  shine 

In  other  eyes  full  oft,  as  I  have  said. 

But  now  this  thing  were  scarce  remembered 
If  I,  on  my  part,  foully  would  combine 
With  you,  and  not  recall  each  ancient  sign 

Of  grief,  and  her  for  whom  your  tears  were  shed. 

It  is  your  fickleness  that  doth  betray 

My  mind  to  fears,  and  makes  me  tremble  thus 
What  while  a  lady  greets  me  with  her  eyes, 

Ebtcepi  by  death,  we  must  not  any  way 
Forget  our  lady  who  is  gone  from  us." 

So  far  doth  my  heart  utter,  and  then  sighs. 

The  sight  of  this  lady  brought  me  into  so  unwonted  a 
condition  that  I  often  thought  of  her  as  of  one  loo  dear 
unto  me ;  and  I  began  to  consider  her  thus  :  "  This  lady 
is  young,  beautiful,  gentle,  and  wise  :  perchance  it  was 
Love  himself  who  set  her  in  my  path,  that  so  my  life 
might  find  peace."  And  there  were  times  when  1 
thought  yet  more  fondly,  until  my  heart  consented  unto 
its  reasoning.  But  when  it  had  so  consented,  my  thought 
would  often  turn  round  upon  me,  as  moved  by  reason, 
and  cause  me  to  say  ivjthin  myself:  "  What  hope  is  this 
which  would  console  me  after  so  base  a  fashion,  and 
which  hath  taken  the  place  of  all  other  imagining?" 
Also  there  was  another  voice  wiihin  me,  that  said; 
"And  wilt  thou,  having  suffered  so  much  tribulation 
through  Love,  not  escape  while  yet  thou  mayst  from  so 
much  bitterness?  Thou  must  surely  know  that  this 
thought  carries  with  it  the  desire  of  Love,  and  drew  its 
life  from  the  gentle  cy'Cs  of  that  lady  who  vouchsafed 
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Wfaerefore  I,  having  striven  tordy 
ll  myMlf,  licthouichi  me  to  tay  s 
And  seeing  Uiat  In  the  I 
3  moM  often  r«iiiaided  with  lucb  ■■  | 
■  Ibe  lady  oT  whom  I  speak,  It  seemed  n 
me  inat  I  should  addma  this  sonnet  unto  her:  in  t' 
fiiM  line  wberaof,  I  odl  that  thought  which  spake  or  h 
a  Centle  Ihou^l,  only  because  >i  sjwke  of  one  who  v 
gentle;  being  of  itself  nioM  rile.* 

/«  tkit  umtut  I  mutt  myulf  i»U  Atv,  aavrdtmg  as  my 
IkMifktt  awrr  diriiiid  ^t  Jivm  tk*  eihtr.  Tht  <hm  fart  I 
ma  /itart,  UM  ii,  afftitU  ;  Iht  oiktr.  Semi,  thai  is.  rtatfn, 
mmd  I  ttil  tchai  ent  taitk  tg  th*  taJur.  Attd  thai  U  it  filling 
tm  tatt  HU  af/tliU  Heart,  anj  Ih*  rtasfi  Stmi,  it  mumi/eii 
tmmglk  h  iMtm  U  tcA^'wr  /  trtih  /Ais  lo  b*  ^ftn.  Trv*  it  is 
1^.  M  HUfTMding  wnntl,  I  lakt  tkt  fart  ttf  tht  Htart 
agtimU  til*  Eyti ;  tmd  Ikal  afftart  amtrary  ta  u-kat  /  my 
n  tiu  frtwl ;  amJ  tktrt/vrt  I  lay  that,  tktrt  also,  hy  lit 
"  1 1  wteam  afptlUt,  bttaim  yit  grtMtr  smi  my  diun  to 
■Atr  my  tm»tt  gtmtit  lady  tkam  A>  itt  this  othtr,  aUko*^ 
imdttd  I  kid  JrW  affttUt  ttmmrdt  htr,  hut  it  afftartd  \ 
tUgkt:  nrJktnfnm  H  afpnrt  that  tkt  mt  slattmtnt  is  tut  t 
mmli'msj  A*  lit  elktr.  This  sennet  has  Ikrtt  parts.  Im  tkt 
^tU,  I  htim  to  say  t»  Ihis  lady  kw  my  dtsirts  lam  ail 
tammrdt  ktr.  In  tkt  tttatui,  I  tay  hew  Iht  leul,  that  is,  Iht 
fummm,  //Woii  la  tht  Htart,  that  is,  lo  Iht  apfttitt.  Im  Ikt 
tktrd,  i  lay  kam  tkt  /alter  amtioen.  Tkt  tteemd  t^ins 
ktn,  "  JiU  mkal  is  tkiil'    tkt  third  ktrt,  "  And  tht 


'  Boeraeba  Ictb  u*  llial  Duitr  waa  oumod  la  Cemm  Donnti 
i*aaS  •  for  allrt  Die  death  ol  Bottice,  Can  Gcnou  Ibcn  be  ■*  the 
hrfy  «( IW  window,' hi*  kwr  far  whom  I)aiMCMn>nleBiia?  ShtH 
■  pimitt  (onivciBr*  (when  tamUnttl  tofrlhcr  wUh  Uw  Inbcr- 
puMtiaa  of  At*  (>*»*(«  in  ItatiKi  lalrr  woik,  Ike  ComMo)  wodi 
af  si«  trnfUy  an  adnitMOD  o(  wlwl  I  htliovo  lo  lia  al  tb*  h 
^  ■■  ma  CMDtE>qac  canmeDlatr  >'  that  ia,  ibc  rritlm 
t4  dM  aeUMJ  nrnu  mn  wlwre  the  allrforkal  aapaaini 
~     HUfcrt  by  Daate  htoadt 
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A  GENTLE  thought  there  is  will  often  start, 
Within  my  secret  self,  to  speech  of  thee : 
Also  of  Love  it  sp)eaks  so  tenderly 

That  much  in  me  consents  and  takes  its  part. 

"  And  what  is  this,"  the  soul  saith  to  the  heart, 
"  That  Cometh  thus  to  comfort  thee  and  me, 
And  thence  where  it  would  dwell,  thus  potently 

Can  drive  all  other  thoughts  by  its  strange  art?" 

And  the  heart  answers ;  "  Be  no  more  at  strife 
Twixt  doubt  and  doubt :  this  is  Love's  messenger 
And  speaketh  but  his  words,  from  him  received  ; 

And  all  the  strength  it  owns  and  all  the  life 
It  draweth  from  the  gentle  eyes  of  her 
Who,  looking  on  our  grief,  hath  often  grieved." 

But  against  this  adversary  of  reason,  there  rose  up 
in  ine  on  a  certain  day,  about  the  ninth  hour,  a  strong 
visible  phantasy,  wherein  1  seemed  to  behold  the  most 
gracious  Beatrice,  habited  in  that  crimson  raiment  which 
she  had  worn  when  I  had  first  beheld  her ;  also  she 
appeared  to  me  of  the  same  tender  age  as  then.  Where- 
upon I  fell  into  a  deep  thought  of  her  :  and  my  memory 
ran  back,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  unto  all  thi 
matters  in  the  which  she  had  borne  a  part ;  and  my 
heart  began  painfully  to  repent  of  the  desire  by  which 
it  had  so  basely  let  itself  be  possessed  during  so  i 
days,  contrary  to  the  constancy  of  reason. 

And  then,  this  evil  desire  being  quite  gone  from  mc, 
all  my  thoughts  turned  again  unto  their  excellent  Beatrice, 
And  I  say  most  truly  that  from  that  hour  I  thought  con- 
stantly of  her  with  the  whole  humbled  and  ashamed 
heart ;  the  which  became  often  manifest  in  sighs,  that 
had  among  them  the  name  of  that  most  gracious  crcatun 
and  how  she  departed  from  us.  Also  it  would  come  t 
pass  very  often,  through  the  bitter  anguish  of  some  on 
thought,  that  1  forgot  both  it,  and  myself,  and  where 
was.  By  this  increase  of  sighs,  my  weeping,  which  before 
had  been  somewhat  lessened,  increased  in  like  manner 
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»o  that  mine  eyes  seemed  to  long  only  for  tears  and  to 
cherish  them,  and  came  at  last  to  be  circled  about  with 
red  as  though  they  had  suffered  martyrdom :  neither 
were  they  able  to  look  again  upon  the  beauty  of  any  face 
that  might  again  bring  them  to  shame  and  evil :  from 
which  things  it  will  appear  that  they  were  fitly  guer- 
doned for  their  unsteadfastness.  Wherefore  I  (wishing 
that  mine  abandonment  of  all  such  evil  desires  and  vain 
temptations  should  be  certified  and  made  manifest, 
beyond  all  doubts  which  might  have  been  suggested  by 
the  rhymes  aforewritten)  proposed  to  write  a  sonnet 
wherein  I  should  express  this  purport.  And  I  then 
wrote,  "Woe's  me  I" 

/  said^  "  Wo^s  nu  !**  becauu  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
irifiing  of  mine  eyes.  This  sonnet  /  do  not  divide^  sinee  its 
fmrfort  is  manifest  enough. 

Woe's  me  t  by  dint  of  all  these  sighs  that  come 
Forth  of  my  heart,  its  endless  grief  to  prove, 
Mine  eyes  are  conquered,  so  that  even  to  move 

Their  lids  for  greeting  is  grown  troublesome. 

They  wept  so  long  that  now  they  are  griefs  home, 
And  count  their  tears  all  laughter  far  above ; 
They  wept  till  they  are  circled  now  by  Love 

With  a  red  circle  in  sign  of  martyrdom. 

These  musings,  and  the  sighs  they  bring  from  me, 
Are  grown  at  last  so  constant  and  so  sore 

That  love  swoons  in  my  spirit  with  faint  breath ; 

Hearing  in  those  sad  sounds  continually 

Tlic  most  sweet  name  that  my  dead  lady  bore. 
With  many  grievous  words  touching  her  death. 

About  this  time,  it  happened  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  undertook  a  pilgrimage,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  behold  that  blessed  portraiture  bequeathed  unto  us 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  image  of  His  beautiful 
countenance  *  (upon  which  countenance  my  dear  lady 


*  The  Veronica  {^Vtrm  icom,  or  true  image) ;  that  is,  the  napkin 
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now  looketh  continually).  And  certain  among  these 
pilgrims,  who  seemed  very  thoughtful,  passed  by  a  path 
which  is  well-nigh  in  the  midst  of  the  city  where  my 
most  gracious  lady  was  bom,  and  abode,  and  at  last 
died. 

Then  I,  beholding  them,  said  within  myself :  "  These 
pilgrims  seem  to  be  come  from  very  far;  and  I  think 
they  cannot  have  heard  speak  of  this  lady,  or  know  any- 
thing concerning  her.  Their  thoughts  are  not  of  her, 
but  of  other  things ;  it  may  be,  of  their  friends  who  are 
far  distant,  and  whom  we,  in  our  turn,  know  not"  And 
I  went  on  to  say  :  "  I  know  that  if  they  were  of  a  country 
near  unto  us,  they  would  in  some  wise  seem  disturbed, 
passing  through  this  city  which  is  so  full  of  grief."  And 
I  said  also :  ''  If  I  could  speak  with  them  a  space,  I  am 
certain  that  I  should  make  them  weep  before  they  went 
forth  of  this  city  ;  for  those  things  that  they  would  hear 
from  me  must  needs  beget  weeping  in  any." 

And  when  the  last  of  them  had  gone  by  me,  I  be- 
thought me  to  write  a  sonnet,  showing  forth  mine  inward 
speech  ;  and  that  it  might  seem  the  more  pitiful,  I  made 
as  though  I  had  spoken  it  indeed  unto  them.  And  I 
wrote  this  sonnet,  which  beginneth  :  "  Ye  pilgrim-folk." 
I  made  use  of  the  word  pilgrim  for  its  general  significa- 
tion ;  for  "  pilgrim  "  may  be  understood  in  two  senses, 
one  general,  and  one  special.  General,  so  far  as  any 
man  may  be  called  a  pilgrim  who  leaveth  the  place  of 
his  birth ;  whereas,  more  narrowly  speaking,  he  only  is 

with  which  a  woman  was  said  to  have  wiped  our  Saviour's  face  on 
His  way  to  the  cross,  and  which  miraculously  retained  its  likeness. 
Dante  makes  mention  of  it  also  in  the  Comniedia  (Parad.  xxi.  103), 
where  he  says  : — 

"  Qual  h  colui  che  forse  di  Croazia 
Viene  a  veder  la  Veronica  nostra 

Che  per  Tantica  fama  non  si  sazia 
Ma  dice  nel  pensier  fin  che  si  mostra : 

Signor  mio  Gesii  Cristo,  Iddio  verace, 
Or  fu  si  fatta  la  scmbianza  vcstra  ?  "  etc. 
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ftpd|rim  wbn  goctli  lAurards  or  fniwiirds  the  Houw  of 
St.  JaincK.  For  there  are  thre«  sc^smte  dcDotninmlians 
proper  unto  thoae  who  undertake  joumr^jrs  to  the  K'ory  of 
Ood.  Thej  Bre  called  Oilmen  who  go  bcjrood  th«  109 
eaxtward,  whence  aflen  tbey  briag  |ialm-b ranches.  And 
Pilfriitt*,  ■•  I  b«ve  said,  nt«  they  who  jiiurney  unto  the 
holy  Haiue  of  Gkllirut  \  secini;  (hut  no  ntlier  npoatle  vraa 
bn>ri«d  ao  for  frotn  bit  birlh-placc  b«  wu  the  bleued 
Saint  James,  And  Ihrre  is  a  third  sort  who  are  called 
Rotncn ;  in  thai  they  f[n  whiihrr  the»e  whnm  I  have 
^ted  pilcriin*   M-cnl :   which  i>  \o  «ay,  onto  Rome; 

This  tammet  it  Mtf  divtJeJ,  itcamie  Ut  pvn  wrJt  mffi' 
eimliy  Stdan  it. 

Va  pilgrim-folk,  advandng  pewvdy 

Aa  if  ia  thought  of  diftuM  tbingn,  I  pray, 

!■  your  own  laDd  indeed  ao  far  avray — 
As  by  ynor  aapcct  it  would  aeem  to  bi— 
That  thi*  anr  heavy  aorraw  leave*  yon  &ee 

Thoiiich  paMinjt  threuib  Uk  motrnTal  town  raid-way; 

Like  unio  men  that  unHentand  to-day 
Nothing  al  all  of  her  great  miaery  ? 
Yei  if  ye  will  but  «tay,  whom  I  aonat, 

And  luten  to  my  words  a  fiitlc  tpacv. 

At  Koing  ye  aliaU  moum  with  a  load  voice;. 
It  i*  hrr  Beatnee  that  she  halh  kw  ; 

Of  whom  the  leaM  word  ipoken  holds  such  jcraee 
That  men  wcep  hearing  it,  and  have  do  choice. 

A  while  after  these  things,  twn  gentle  Udie*  sent  unto 
Br.  praying  that  I  wduM  bestow  upon  tbeia  certain  of 
tb^  my  fhymen.  And  I  (taking  into  aceoont  tbeir 
wonhinesB  and  eonsidcntiun,)  resolved  that  [  Wocld 
whtJB  also  a  new  thing,  and  send  it  them  together  with 
re,  to  the  end  that  their  wishes  might  be  more 
y  AilAUed.  Therefore  I  made  a  aofinet,  which 
I  ny  condition,  and  which  I  oiascd  to  be  am- 
1  lo  Uicm,  aceodtpanied  by  the  one  praceditig,  and 
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with  that  other  which  begins,  "  Stay  now  with  me  and 
listen  to  my  sighs."  And  the  new  sonnet  is,  •'  Beyond 
the  sphere." 

This  sonnet  comprises  five  parts.  In  the  firsts  I  itU 
whither  my  thought  goethy  naming  the  place  by  the  name  of 
one  of  its  effects.  In  the  second^  I  say  wherefore  it  goeih  «/, 
and  who  makes  it  go  thus.  In  the  thirds  J  tell  what  it  saw^ 
namely y  a  lady  honoured.  And  I  then  call  it  a  ^^ Pilgrim 
Spirit,**  because  it  goes  up  spiritucUly,  and  like  a  pilgrim 
who  is  out  of  his  known  country.  In  the  fourth,  I  say 
how  the  spirit  sees  her  such  (that  is,  in  such  quality)  that  I 
cannot  understand  her;  that  is  to  say,  my  thought  rises 
into  the  quality  of  her  in  a  degree  that  my  intellect  cannot 
comprehend,  seeing  that  our  intellect  is,  towards  those 
blessed  souls,  like  our  eye  weak  against  the  sun ;  and  this 
the  Philosopher  says  in  the  Second  of  the  Metaphysics,  In 
the  fifth,  I  say  that,  although  I  cannot  see  there  whither 
my  thought  carries  me — that  is,  to  her  admirable  essence — 
/  at  least  understand  this,  namely,  tJiat  it  is  a  thought  of 
my  lady,  because  I  often  hear  her  name  therein.  And,  at 
the  end  of  this  fifth  part,  I  say,  "  ladies  mine,**  to  sJww 
that  they  are  ladies  to  whom  I  speak.  The  second  part 
begins,  **  A  new  perception  "  ;  the  third,  "  When  it  hath 
reached  **  ;  the  fourth,  "  //  sees  her  such  "  ;  the  fifths 
^^  And  yet  I  know**  It  might  be  divided  yet  more  nicely, 
and  made  yet  clearer ;  but  this  division  may  pass,  and 
therefore  I  stay  not  to  divide  it  further. 

Beyond  the  sphere  which  spreads  to  widest  space 
Now  soars  the  sigh  that  my  heart  sends  above  ; 
A  new  perception  bom  of  grieving  Love 

Guideth  it  upward  the  untrodden  ways. 

When  it  hath  reached  unto  the  end,  and  stays. 
It  sees  a  lady  round  whom  splendours  move 
In  homage ;  till,  by  the  great  light  thereof 

Abashed,  the  pilgrim  spirit  stands  at  gaze. 

It  sees  her  such,  that  when  it  tells  me  this 
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Which  it  hath  seen,  I  understand  it  not. 
It  hath  a  speech  so  subtile  and  so  fine. 
And  yet  I  know  its  voice  within  my  thought 
Often  remembereth  me  of  Beatrice : 

So  that  I  understand  it,  ladies  mine. 

After  writing  this  sonnet,  it  was  given  unto  me  to 
behold  a  very  wonderful  vision  :  *  wherein  I  saw  things 
which  determined  me  that  I  would  say  nothing  further  of 
this  most  blessed  one,  until  such  time  as  I  could  dis- 
course more  worthily  concerning  her.  And  to  this  end 
I  labour  all  I  can  ;  as  she  well  knoweth.  Wherefore  if 
it  be  His  pleasure  through  whom  is  the  life  of  all  things, 
that  my  life  continue  with  me  a  few  years,  it  is  my  hope 
that  I  shall  yet  write  concerning  her  what  hath  not 
before  been  written  of  any  woman.  After  the  which, 
may  it  seem  good  unto  Him  who  is  the  Master  of  Grace, 
that  my  spirit  should  go  hence  to  behold  the  glory  of  its 
lady :  to  wit,  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  now  gazeth 
continually  on  His  countenance  qui  est  per  omnia  sacuia 
kemtJi^us,\     Lcms  Dto. 


*  This  wr  may  believe  to  have  been  the  Viskm  of  Hell,  Purf^i- 
tory,  and  rarmdiae,  which  furnished  the  triple  argument  of  the 
Onrmm  Commtdtm,  The  Latin  words  ending  the  Vitm  Nmovm 
are  almnat  identical  frith  those  at  the  close  of  the  letter  in  which 
iMntc,  on  concluding  the  PmrmdiM^  and  accomplishing  the  hope 
bere  rxprrsaed,  <iedicatea  his  great  work  to  Can  Grande  della 


t  **  Who  b  blessed  thnnigbout  all  ages." 
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DANTE  ALIGBIERL 


I. 
TO  BRUNETTO  LATINI. 

Sonnet. 
Sent  with  the  Vita  Ntunva. 

Master  Brunetto,  this  my  little  maid 

Is  come  to  spend  her  Easter-tide  with  you ; 
Not  that  she  reckons  feasting  as  her  due, — 

Whose  need  is  hardly  to  be  fed,  but  read.* 

Not  in  a  hurry  can  her  sense  be  weigh'd, 
Nor  mid  the  jests  of  any  noisy  crew : 
Ah !  and  she  wants  a  little  coaxing  too 

Before  she'll  get  into  another's  head. 

But  if  you  do  not  find  her  meaning  clear, 
You've  many  Brother  Alberts  *  hard  at  hand, 
Whose  wisdom  will  respond  to  any  call 

Consult  with  them  and  do  not  laugh  at  her ; 
And  if  she  still  is  hard  to  understand. 
Apply  to  Master  Janus  last  of  all. 


*  Probably  in  allusion  to  Albert  of  Cologne.  Giano  (Janus), 
which  follows,  was  in  use  as  an  Italian  name,  as  for  instance  Giano 
della  Bella ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  Dante  is  merely  playfully 
advising  his  preceptor  to  avail  himself  of  the  twofold  insight  of 
Janus  Uie  double-fiiiced. 
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IL 

SOKIIKT.* 

Of  Btatrki  d^Partmany  m  All  Samii  Day. 

Last  All  Saints'  holy-day,  even  now  gone  by, 

I  met  a  gathering  of  damozels : 

She  that  came  first,  as  one  doth  who  excels, 
Had  Love  with  her,  bearing  her  company  : 
A  flame  burned  forward  through  her  stead&st  eye. 

As  when  in  living  fire  a  spirit  dwells : 

So,  gazing  with  the  boldness  which  prevails 
0*er  doubt,  I  knew  an  angel  visibly. 
As  she  passed  on,  she  bowed  her  mild  approof 

And  salutation  to  all  men  of  worth, 
Lifting  the  soul  to  solemn  thoughts  aloof. 

In  Heaven  itself  that  lady  had  her  birth, 
I  think,  and  is  with  us  for  our  behoof: 

Blessed  are  they  who  meet  her  on  the  earth . 


*  Tbt^  an<1  the  %\x  following  pieces  (with  the  potsibk  exception 
f  the  ranzonr  at  page  loi )  seem  ao  certainly  to  have  been  written 
I  the  aamc  time  as  the  poetry  of  the  Vilm  Nuotm,  that  it  bcctmies 
lAcult  to  mitss  why  thry  were  omitted  from  that  work.  Other 
orms  in  I>ante's  CanMomitrt  refer  in  a  more  ^nenl  raanaer  to  his 
>ve  for  Beatrice,  but  each  among  those  1  allude  to  bean  the 
nprcia  of  lome  special  occasion. 


VOL.   II. 
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IIL 


Sonnet. 

T}^£irtain  LaHis  ;  when  JBeairue  was 
h€r  Fathef^s  Deaik.* 

Whence  come  you,  all  of  you  so  sorrowful  ? 

An  it  may  please  you,  speak  for  courtesy. 

I  fear  for  my  dear  lady's  sake,  lest  she 
Have  made  you  to  return  thus  filled  with  dule. 
O  gentle  ladies,  be  not  hard  to  school 

In  gentleness,  but  to  some  pause  agree, 

And  something  of  my  lady  say  to  me, 
For  with  a  little  my  desire  is  fulL 
Howbeit  it  be  a  heavy  thing  to  hear : 

For  Love  now  utterly  has  thrust  me  forth, 
With  hand  for  ever  lifted,  striking  fear. 

See  if  I  be  not  worn  unto  the  earth ; 
Yea,  and  my  spirit  must  fail  from  me  here, 

If,  when  you  speak,  your  words  are  of  no  worth. 

*  See  the  Vita  N$tova,  at  page  6a 
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IV. 


Sonnet. 
To  tki  sanu  Ladia;  with  ikiir  Answer, 

Yc  ladies,  walking  past  me  piteous-eyed, 
Who  is  the  lady  that  lies  prostrate  here  ? 
Can  this  be  even  she  my  heart  holds  dear  ? 

Nay,  if  it  be  so,  speak,  and  nothing  hide. 

Her  very  aspect  seems  itself  beside. 
And  all  her  features  of  such  altered  cheer 
That  to  my  thinking  they  do  not  appear 

Hers  who  makes  others  seem  beatified. 


"  If  thou  forget  to  know  our  lady  thus. 
Whom  grief  o'ercomcs,  we  wonder  in  no  wise, 

For  also  the  same  thing  befalleth  us. 
Yet  if  thou  watch  the  movement  of  her  eyes, 

Of  her  thou  shalt  be  straightway  conscious. 
O  weep  no  more ;  thou  art  all  wan  with  sighs.' 
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Baluta. 

He  wiBgau  t^en  Bealria. 

Becausk  mine  eyes  con  never  have  their  fill 
Of  looking  at  my  btdy'fl  lovdy  iaix, 

I  will  90  fix  my  gaze 
That  I  may  become  blessed,  beholding  her. 

Even  as  an  angel,  up  at  his  great  height 
Standing  amid  the  light, 

Becomcth  blessed  by  only  seeing  God  : — 
So,  though  I  be  a  simple  earthly  wight, 
Yet  none  the  leas  I  might, 

Beholding  her  who  is  my  heart's  dear  load, 

Be  blessed,  and  in  the  spirit  soar  abroad. 
Such  power  abideth  in  that  gracious  one  ; 
Albeit  felt  of  none 

Save  of  him  who,  desiring,  honours  her. 
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A  drnplaint  of  his  Lad/s  scam, 

Ijove,  since  it  is  thy  will  that  I  retam 
'Neath  her  usurped  control 

Who  is  thou  knoVst  how  beautiful  and  proud ; 
Enlighten  thou  her  heart,  so  bidding  bum 
Thy  flame  within  her  soul 

That  she  rejoice  not  when  my  cry  is  loud. 

Be  thou  but  once  endowed 
With  sense  of  the  new  peace,  and  of  this  fire, 

And  of  the  scorn  wherewith  I  am  despised, 
And  wherefore  death  is  my  most  fierce  desire ; 

And  then  thoult  be  apprised 
Of  all.     So  if  thou  slay  me  afterward, 
Anguish  unburthened  shall  make  death  less  bard. 

O  Lord,  thou  knowest  very  certainly 
That  thou  didst  make  me  apt 
To  serve  thee.     But  I  was  not  wounded  yet, 
When  under  heaven  I  beheld  openly 

The  face  which  thus  hath  rapt 
My  9<>ul.     Then  all  my  spirits  ran  elate 

Upon  her  will  to  wait. 
And  she,  the  peerless  one  who  o'er  all  worth 
Is  still  her  proper  beauty's  worshiper. 


*  Thi%  poem  accms  probably  rcfcnblc  to  the  time  durinfc 
Brat  rice  denied  her  MluUtion  to  Dante.     (Sec  the  VUm  Nttaim,  at 
pace  4ir/My.) 


lUde  scmUsnee  dm  to  goide  tiwBi  mUty  tortk : 

And  tbey  pot  bitli  in  her : 
Till,  gBAering  *f>^«ii  vUdn  ber  wfiiM  lit  »w^ 
Sbetxuaed  ^ir  blessed  peace  to  tesn  and  gdL 

Then  I  (for  I  conld  bear  how  tbey  comidahied,) 
As  sympadiy  impdkd. 
Full  oft  to  seek  her  preaenoc  did  arise;. 
And  mine  awn  sotd  (widcfa  better  had  re£niiied) 
So  mudi  my  atrenglfa  nidwld 
That  I  amid  steadily  bdtold  her  eyes. 
This  in  thy  knowdedse  Uc^ 
Who  then  didst  call  me  with  so  mild  a  &oe 

That  I  hoped  solace  from  my  greater  load : 
And  vAku  she  tamed  the  key  on  my  dark  plaoc^ 

Such  mth  thy  grace  bestowed 
Upon  my  grie(  and  in  such  piteons  Idnd, 
That  I  had  strength  to  bear,  and  was  redgn'd. 

For  love  of  the  sweet  favour's  comforting 
Did  I  become  her  thrall  ; 

And  still  her  every  movement  gladdened  me 
With  triumph  that  I  served  so  sweet  a  thing  : 
Pleasures  and  blessings  all 

I  set  aside,  my  perfect  hope  to  see : 

Till  her  proud  contumely — 
That  so  mine  aim  might  rest  misatisfied — 

Covered  the  beauty  of  her  countenance. 
So  straightway  fell  into  my  living  side. 
To  slay  me,  the  swift  lance  : 
While  she  rejoiced  and  watched  my  bitter  end. 
Only  to  prove  what  succour  thou  wouldst  send, 

I  therefore,  weary  with  my  love's  constraint. 

To  death's  deliverance  ran. 
That  out  of  terrible  grief  I  might  be  brought : 
For  tears  had  broken  me  and  left  me  bint 

Beyond  the  lot  of  man, 
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Until  each  sigh  must  be  my  Imst,  I  thought 

Yet  still  this  longing  wrought 
So  much  of  torment  for  my  soul  to  bear, 

That  with  the  pang  I  swooned  and  fell  to  earth. 
Then,  as  in  trance,  'twas  whispered  at  mine  ear, 

How  in  this  constant  girth 
Of  anguish,  I  indeed  at  length  must  die : 
So  that  I  dreaded  Love  continually. 

Master,  thou  knowest  now 
The  life  which  in  thy  service  I  have  borne : 

Not  that  I  tell  it  thee  to  disallow 
Control,  who  still  to  thy  behest  am  sworn. 

Yet  if  through  this  my  vow 
I  remain  dead,  nor  help  they  will  confer, 
Do  thou  at  least,  for  God's  sake,  pardon  her. 


DAHTt  AUiSatEJU. 


Ms  tttmlim  XhnHifir  the  l^  rf  BtatHt*. 

Deat^  aince  I  find  not  one  with  iriiom  to  grier^ 

Nor  whom  this  grief  tX  mine  msy  ntove  b>  teai^ 
'WheieSo  I  be  or  whJtbetso  I  turn ; 
Since  it  is  tiiou  who  in  my  soul  wilt  leave 

No  single  joy,  but  cbill'st  it  with  just  fears 
And  nuikest  it  in  fruitless  hopes  to  bum  : 
Since  thou,  Death,  and  thou  only,  canst  decern 
Wealth  to  my  life,  or  want,  at  thy  free  choice  : — 
It  is  to  thee  that  I  lift  up  my  voice. 

Bowing  my  foce  thafs  like  a  face  just  dead. 
I  come  to  thee,  as  to  one  pitying. 
In  grief  for  that  sweet  rest  which  nought  can  bring 

Again,  if  thou  but  once  be  entered 
Into  her  life  whom  my  heart  cherishes 
Even  as  the  only  portal  of  its  peace. 

Death,  how  moat  sweet  the  peace  is  that  thy  grace 
Can  grant  to  me,  and  that  I  pray  thee  for. 
Thou  easily  mayst  know  by  a  sure  sign. 
If  in  mine  eyes  thou  look  a  little  space 

And  read  in  them  the  hidden  dread  they  store, — 
If  upon  all  thou  look  which  proves  me  thine. 
Since  the  fear  only  maketh  me  to  pine 
After  this  sort, — what  will  mine  anguish  be 
When  her  eyes  dose,  of  dreadful  verity. 

In  whose  light  is  the  light  of  mine  own  eyes  7 


DAN-n  AUCtit&Rl  lo; 

■t  now  I  know  thai  thou  wouldst  Inve  my  UTe 
t  bcn^  aod  ior*>t  thee  in  my  fruitlm  stnfe. 
Ym  I  do  ihittk  this  which  I  re«l  inpliea 
Iwt  «ooa,  when  1  would  die  to  flee  IVom  pain, 
■ball  find  none  by  whom  I  may  be  slain. 

enth,  if  tndc«d  ihou  smite  this  gentle  one 
Wboae  outward  worth  but  tells  the  intelted 

How  wondrous  is  thr  mira^rlc  within, — 
bou  biddest  Virtue  rise  up  and  begone. 
Thou  dost  away  with  Mercy's  best  cfTcct, 

Thau  spoil'sl  the  mansion  ar  God's  sojourning 
Yea,  unto  nought  her  beauty  thou  dost  bring 
is  above  all  o^bet  Ixsiutics,  even 
n  su  moch  as  befittcth  one  whom  llcnvcn 
Sent  upoo  earth  in  token  of  its  own. 
&•■  doat  bnsk  ihroufch  the  perfect  trust  which  hath 
leea  atwiy  bcr  companton  in  Love's  path  : 
The  light  oooe  darltcncd  which  was  hcra  alone, 
trm  nnds  rauM  say  to  ihcm  he  ruieth  o'er, 
I  haw  lo«  the  noble  banner  that  I  bore." 

iHib,  have  lomic  pity  then  for  all  the  10 
WUch  cannot  dtooac  but  happen  if  she  die. 
And  which  will  be  the  sorest  ever  known. 
the  atriiw,  if  so  it  be  thy  will, 

■harp  arrow  leave  it  not, — thereby 
bcT  life,  which  if  ii  fUca  ia  flown. 
lor  God's  sake,  be  some  pity  shown  ! 
In  thyself,  even  at  its  height, 
WTMfa  which  moveth  thee  to  smile 
wbem  God  hath  ael  ao  much  of  pace, 
•one  rvtb  if  'tis  a  tlunf  ihou  tiaat ) 
HMVco'a  fai^  that  b  ahu  bat, 
b  fining  aU  tba  apaeo 
l»  fbtth  bcf'  seal  wboae  luid 
and  aogate  bdbn  Cod. 


J>AirTB  AUGBOta. 

Song;  tlioo  rnnst  vnrdy  ae«  bow  fine  ■  diread 
Tbit  IB  flutt  my  bM  hope  it  bcMen  by, 

And  iriut  I  dioQld  be  bnoi^  to  witboat  her. 
TbetefiMe  fer  thy  |Aun  speech  nd  hnriihead 
Hike  flioa  no  psnae :  bat  go  immediately, 
(Knowing  tfaywlf  for  my  beut's  minister,) 
And  widi  that  very  meek  and  ^teoos  air 
Tbon  ha^  stand  ap  before  the  fiwe  (rf'Death, 
To  wrendi  away  the  bar  diat  [Hiaoiwlh 
And  win  onto  Ifae  place  of  tbe  good  fruit 
And  if  indeed  thou  shake  by  thy  soft  voice 
Death's  mortal  purpose, — haste  thee  and  rqoice 

Onr  hidy  witfi  the  issue  of  diy  suit. 
So  yet  awhile  our  earthly  ni^ts  and  days 
Shall  keep  tbe  blessed  spirit  that  I  pnise. 
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VIIL 


Sonnet. 


On  tki  9M  of  June  1290. 

Upon  a  day,  came  Sorrow  in  to  me, 

Saying,  ^  I've  come  to  stay  with  thee  a  while ; " 

And  I  i>erceived  that  she  had  ushered  Bile 
And  Pftin  into  my  house  for  company. 
Wherefore  I  said,  "Go  forth— away  with  thee  I' 

But  like  a  Greek  she  answered,  full  of  guile, 

And  went  on  arguing  in  an  easy  style. 
Then,  looking,  I  saw  Love  come  ^lently. 
Habited  in  black  raiment,  smooth  and  new. 

Having  a  black  hat  set  upon  his  hair ; 
And  certainly  the  tears  he  shed  were  true. 

So  that  1  asked,  "  What  ails  thee,  trifler?" 
Answering  he  said :  **  A  grief  to  be  gone  through  ; 

For  our  own  lady's  dyings  brother  dear.** 


Jfc-J 


DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 


TO  CINO  DA  PISTOIA. 


1 


He  rebukes  Cinofor  FickUnesi. 

o  be  for  ever  separate, 
Fair  Master  Cino,  from  theae  rfaymes  of  yours ; 
Since  further  from  the  coast,  another  course, 
My  vessel  now  must  journey  with  her  freight." 
Yet  stiU,  because  1  hear  men  name  your  state 
As  his  whom  every  lure  doth  straight  beguile, 
I  pray  you  lend  a  very  Uttle  while 
Unto  my  voice  your  ear  grown  obdurate. 
The  man  after  tiiia  measure  amorous. 

Who  still  at  his  own  will  is  bound  and  loosed, 
How  slightly  Love  him  wounds  is  liglitly  known. 
If  on  this  wise  your  heart  in  homage  bows, 
I  pray  you  for  God's  sake  it  be  disused, 

So  that  the  deed  and  the  sweet  words  be  one. 


*  Thia  might  seem  to  suggest  that  the  present  sonnet  was 
wntten  atxnit  the  ume  time  u  the  close  of  the  Vtia  Nnoea,  knd 
that  BO  allusion  may  also  here  be  intended  to  the  first  conception 
tS  Dante's  great  work. 
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CINO  DA  PISTOIA  TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

SomiiT. 
He  answers  Danie,  eanfening  his  unsieadfast  heart. 

DAivTE,  since  I  from  my  own  native  place 
In  heavy  exile  have  turned  wanderer, 
Far  distant  from  the  purest  joy  which  e'er 

Had  issued  from  the  Fount  of  joy  and  grace, 

I  have  gone  weeping  through  the  world's  dull  space, 
And  me  proud  Death,  as  one  too  mean,  doth  spare ; 
Yet  meeting  Ijovc,  Death's  neighbour,  I  declare 

That  still  his  arrows  hold  my  heart  in  chase. 

Nor  from  his  pitiless  aim  can  I  get  free. 

Nor  from  the  hope  which  comforts  my  weak  will, 
Though  no  true  aid  exists  which  I  could  share. 

One  pleasure  ever  binds  ^d  looses  me ; 
That  so,  by  one  same  Beauty  lured,  I  still 
Delight  in  many  women  here  and  there. 


DA/fTS  AUGaiBKI. 


TO  ONO  DA  PISTOIA. 


WrittmiHExUt. 


Because  I  find  not  whom  to  speak  withal 
Anent  that  lord  whose  I  am  ss  thou  art, 
Behoves  that  in  thine  ear  I  tell  some  part 

Of  this  whereof  I  gladly  would  say  aU. 

And  deem  thou  nothing  else  occasional 
Of  my  long  silence  while  I  kept  apart, 
Except  this  plaix,  so  guilty  at  the  heart 

That  the  right  has  not  who  will  give  it  stall. 

Love  comes  not  here  to  any  woman's  face. 
Nor  any  man  here  for  his  sake  will  sigh. 

For  unto  such,  "Thou  fool!  "were  straightway  said. 

Ah  I  Master  Cino,  how  the  time  turns  base, 
And  mocks  at  us,  and  on  our  rhymes  says  "  Fie  I " 
Since  truth  has  been  thus  thinly  harvested. 
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aNO  DA  PISTOIA  TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 


SomcKT. 

Hi  answers  tki  foregoing  Sonnet ^  and  frays  DanU^  in  the 
name  of  Beatrice^  to  continue  his  great  JPoenu 

I  KNOW  not,  D«nte,  in  what  refuge  dwells 

The  truth,  which  with  all  men  is  out  of  mind ; 
For  long  ago  it  leA  this  place  behind, 

Till  in  its  stead  at  last  God's  thunder  swells. 

Yet  if  our  shifting  life  most  clearly  tells 
That  here  the  truth  has  no  reward  assigned, — 
T^'as  God,  remember,  taught  it  to  mankind. 

And  even  among  the  fiends  preached  nothing  else. 

Then,  though  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  be  torn. 
Where'er  thou  set  thy  feet,  from  Truth's  control, 
Yet  unto  me  thy  friend  this  prayer  accord  :— 

Beloved,  O  my  brother,  sorrow-worn. 

Even  in  that  lady's  name  who  is  thy  goal. 
Sing  on  till  thou  redeem  thy  plighted  word !  * 


*  Hut  b,  the  pledge  given  at  the  end  of  the  Viim  Nmo9m.  This 
■ay  peiiiaps  have  been  written  in  the  early  da3rs  of  Oaote's  exile, 
bctee  hit  resompcioo  of  the  intcmipCed 
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XI. 


SONNIT. 

Of  Beauty  and  Duty, 

Two  ladies  to  the  summit  of  my  mind 
Have  clorab,  to  hold  an  argimient  of  love. 
The  one  has  wisdom  with  her  from  above, 

For  every  noblest  virtue  well  designed  : 

The  other,  beauty's  tempting  power  refined 
And  the  high  charm  of  perfect  grace  approve  : 
And  I,  as  my  sweet  Master's  will  doth  move, 

At  feet  of  both  their  favours  am  reclined. 

Beauty  and  Duty  in  my  soul  keep  strife, 

At  question  if  the  heart  such  course  can  take 
And  'twixt  two  ladies  hold  its  love  complete. 
The  fount  of  gentle  speech  yields  answer  meet, 
That  Beauty  may  be  loved  for  gladness'  sake. 

And  Duty  in  the  lofty  ends  of  life. 
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XII. 

Seshha.* 

Ofthi  Lady  Fieira  d€gii  Scrtnigni. 

To  the  dim  light  and  the  large  circle  of  shade 
I  have  clomb,  and  to  the  whitening  of  the  hills, 
There  where  we  see  no  colour  in  the  grass. 
Nathlcss  my  longing  loses  not  its  green, 
It  has  so  taken  root  in  the  hard  stone 
Wliich  talks  and  hears  as  though  it  were  a  lady. 

Utterly  frozen  is  this  youthful  lady, 

Even  as  the  snow  that  lies  within  the  shade ; 

For  she  is  no  more  moved  than  is  the  stone 

By  the  swrtrt  season  which  makes  warm  the  hills 

And  alters  them  afresh  from  white  to  green. 

Covering  their  sides  ap:ain  with  flowers  and  grass. 

When  on  her  hair  she  sets  a  crown  of  grass 
The  thought  has  no  more  room  for  other  lady ; 


*  I  YiMX^  transUtri)  this  pirrr  both  on  account  of  its  Kreat  and 
pmJi^r  beauty,  and  al^n  brcauiir  it  aflforiN  an  raamplc  of  a  form 
'  i  r««t petition  which  1  havr  nut  with  in  no  Italian  writer  before 
Dv.tc  »  time,  thoufch  it  is  not  uncommon  amonx  the  Provencal 
ports  •  vx  l>ante,  />r  V'-lg.  EUnf. ).  1  have  headed  it  with  the  name 
o#  a  Patluan  lady,  to  whi^m  it  is  surmised  by  some  to  have  been 
a^ilrr^sed  dunng  Dante's  eailr ;  but  this  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  rasher  doubtful  conjrcturr,  and  I  have  adopted  the  name  chiefly 
to  mark  it  at  once  as  not  refrrrinf^  to  licatricc. 

VOU    II.  9 


DANTE  dUGSiSKI. 

Because  she  weaves  the  yellow  whfa  the  green 
So  well  that  Love  sits  down  there  in  the  shade, — 
Love  who  has  shut  me  in  among  low  hills 
Faster  than  between  walls  of  grBoite-stoDe. 

She  is  more  bright  than  is  a  precious  stone ; 

The  wound  she  gives  may  not  be  healed  with  gnss : 

I  therefbre  have  fled  Eu  o'er  pluns  and  hills 

For  refiige  from  so  dangerous  a  lady ; 

But  from  her  snnshine  nothing  can  give  shade, — 

Not  any  hill,  nor  wall,  nor  sununer-green. 

A  while  ago,  I  saw  her  dressed  in  green, — 
So  folr,  she  mi^t  have  wakened  in  a  stone 
This  love  which  I  do  feel  even  for  her  shade ; 
And  therefore,  as  one  woos  a  graceful  lady, 
I  wooed  her  in  a  field  that  was  alt  grass 
Girdled  about  with  very  lofty  hills. 

Yet  shall  the  streams  turn  back  and  climb  the  hills 
Before  Love's  flame  in  this  damp  wood  and  green 
Bum,  as  it  bums  within  a  youthful  lady, 
For  my  sake,  who  would  sleep  away  in  stone 
My  life,  or  feed  like  beasts  upon  the  grass, 
Only  to  see  her  garments  cast  a  shade. 

How  dark  soe'er  the  hills  throw  oat  their  shade. 
Under  her  summer-green  the  beautiful  lady 
Covers  it,  like  a  stone  covered  in  grass. 
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XIIL 

SOFfFfET.* 

A  Cursi  for  a  fruiiUss  Latft. 

My  curse  be  on  the  day  when  first  I  saw 

The  brightness  in  those  treacherous  eyes  of  thine,  — 

The  hour  when  from  my  heart  thou  cam*st  to  draw 
My  soul  away,  that  both  might  fail  and  pine : 
My  curse  be  on  the  skill  that  smooth'd  each  line 

Of  my  vain  songs, — the  music  and  just  law 
Of  art,  by  which  it  was  my  dear  design 

That  the  whole  world  should  yield  thee  love  and  awe. 

Yea,  let  me  curse  mine  own  obduracy, 

Which  firmly  holds  what  doth  itself  confound — 
To  wit,  thy  fair  perverted  face  of  scorn  : 
For  whose  sake  Love  is  oftentimes  forsworn 

So  that  men  mock  at  him  :  but  most  at  me 

Who  would  hold  fortune's  wheel  and  turn  it  round. 


*  I  have  separated  this  sonnet  from  the  pieces  bearing  on  the 
Kiii  Nmovm,  as  it  is  naturally  repufcnant  to  connect  it  with 
Bcatnce.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  it  poaaiUe  that  it  may 
have  been  the  bitter  fruit  of  some  bitterest  moment  in  tboae  hours 
when  Dante  endured  her  scorn. 


GUIDO    CAVALCANTI. 


TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

SONMCT. 

He  mUrprets  DanU^s  J^nam^  related  in  the  first  Sonnet  of 

tki  Vita  Nuava.* 

Unto  my  thinking,  thou  beheld'st  all  worth, 
All  joy,  as  much  of  good  as  man  may  know, 
If  thou  wert  in  his  power  who  here  below 

Is  honour's  righteous  lord  throughout  this  earth. 

Where  evil  dies,  even  there  he  has  his  birth, 
Whose  justice  out  of  pity's  self  doth  grow. 
Softly  to  sleeping  persons  he  will  go, 

And,  with  no  pain  to  them,  their  hearts  draw  forth. 

Thy  heart  he  took,  as  knowing  well,  alas ! 
That  Death  had  claimed  thy  lady  for  a  prey  : 
In  fear  whereof,  he  fed  her  with  thy  heart. 
But  when  he  seemed  in  sorrow  to  depart. 
Sweet  was  thy  dream  ;  for  by  that  sign,  I  say. 

Surely  the  opposite  shall  come  to  pass.t 

♦  Sec  the  Vita  Nuova^  at  page  33. 

t  This  may  refer  to  the  belief  that,  towards  morning,  dreams  go 
by  contraries. 
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II. 


Soimrr. 


To  his  Ladyjoan^  of  Flaraue. 

Flowers  hast  thou  in  thyself,  and  foliage, 

And  what  is  good,  and  what  is  glad  to  see  ; 
The  sun  is  not  so  bright  as  thy  visage ; 

All  is  stark  naught  when  one  hath  looked  on  thee ; 
There  is  not  such  a  t>eautiful  personage 

Anywhere  on  the  green  earth  verily  ; 
If  one  fear  lo\'e,  thy  bearing  swvet  and  sage 

Comforteth  him,  and  no  more  fear  hath  he. 
Thy  lady  friends  and  maidens  ministering 

Are  all,  for  love  of  thee,  much  to  my  taste  : 
And  much  I  pray  them  that  in  everything 

They  honour  thee  e%'en  as  thou  meritest. 
And  have  thee  in  their  gentle  harbouring : 

Because  among  them  all  thou  art  the  best 


GUTM  CdVALCjUin. 


Hi  amfant  aii  TXavi  m/k  Ms  Laijt  and  finds  thtm 


Beauty  in  wonun ;  the  bi^  will's  decree ; 

Fair  knighthood  armed  for  manly  exercise ; 

The  pleasant  song  of  birds ;  love's  soft  replies  ; 
The  strength  of  rapid  ships  upon  the  sea ; 
The  serene  air  when  light  begins  to  be ; 

The  white  snow,  without  wind  that  falls  and  lies  ; 

Fields  of  all  flower ;  the  place  where  waters  rise ; 
Silver  and  gold  ;  azure  in  jewellery  : — 
Weighed  against  these,  the  sweet  and  quiet  worth 

Which  my  dear  lady  cherishes  at  heart 
Might  seem  a  little  matter  to  be  shown ; 

Being  truly,  over  these,  aa  much  apart 
As  the  whole  heaven  is  greater  than  this  earth. 
All  good  to  kindred  natures  deaveth  soon. 
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IV. 


Sonnet. 


A  Rapture  conceming  his  Lady. 

# 
Who  is  she  comings  whom  all  gaze  upon, 

Who  makes  the  air  all  tremulous  with  light, 
And  at  whose  side  is  Ijove  himself  ?  that  none 

Dare  sp>eak,  but  each  man's  sighs  are  infinite. 

Ah  me  1  how  she  looks  round  from  left  to  right, 
Ijet  Love  discourse  :  I  may  not  speak  thereon. 
Lady  she  seems  of  such  high  benison 

As  makes  all  others  graceless  in  men's  sight 
The  honour  which  is  hers  cannot  be  said ; 

To  whom  are  subject  all  things  virtuous, 
While  all  things  beauteous  own  her  deity. 
Ne'er  u*as  the  mind  of  man  so  nobly  led. 

Nor  yet  was  such  redemption  granted  us 
That  we  should  ever  know  her  perfectly. 


lao 
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V. 


Ballata. 

Cfkis  Lady  among  aiher  Ladies, 

With  other  women  I  beheld  my  love ; — 

Not  that  the  rest  were  women  to  mine  eyes, 
Who  only  as  her  shadows  seemed  to  move. 

I  do  not  praise  her  more  than  with  the  truth, 
Nor  blame  I  these  if  it  be  rightly  read. 

But  while  I  speak,  a  thought  I  may  not  soothe 
Says  to  my  senses  :  "  Soon  shall  ye  be  dead, 
If  for  my  sake  your  tears  ye  will  not  shed." 

And  then  the  eyes  yield  passage,  at  that  thought, 
To  the  heart's  weeping,  which  foi^gets  her  not. 


CUIDO  CAVALCANTI. 
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VI. 
TO  GUnX)  ORLANDI. 


Of  a  cmmcrmUd  Image  restmbling  his  Lady. 

GuiDo,  an  image  of  my  lady  dwells 
At  San  Michcle  in  Orto,  consecrate 
And  duly  worshiped.     Fair  in  holy  state 
She  listens  to  the  tale  each  sinner  tells : 
And  among  them  that  come  to  her,  who  ails 
The  most,  on  him  the  most  doth  blessing  wait. 
She  bids  the  fiend  men*s  bodies  abdicate ; 
Over  the  curse  of  blindness  she  prevails, 
And  heals  sick  languors  in  the  public  squares. 
A  multitude  adores  her  reverently  : 

Before  her  face  two  burning  tapers  are ; 
Her  voice  is  uttered  upon  paths  afar. 
Yet  through  the  Lesser  Brethren's*  jealousy 
She  is  named  idol ;  not  being  one  of  theirs. 


*  The  Franciscans,  in  profession  of  deeper  poverty  and  humility 
than  belonged  to  other  Orders,  called  tbansclvcs  Frmtrts  mimorts. 
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Ir  tboa  hadst  offered,  friend,  to  bleaaed  Uny 
A  pions  volnmaiTt 
A*  Ana:  "Fair  row^  in  bolyprdeB  act": 
Tlioa  then  hadit  band  a  tnie  wmPitndc ; 
Became  all  tmtli  and  good 
Are  hers,  ivfao  was  the  manson  and  the  gate 
Wherein  abode  our  High  Salvation, 
Conceived  in  her,  a  Son, 
Even  by  the  anget's  greeting  whom  she  met 
Be  thou  assured  that  if  one  cry  to  her. 
Confessing^  "  I  did  err," 
For  death  she  gives  him  life ;  for  ^e  is  great. 

Ah  I  how  mayst  thou  be  coanselled  to  implead 

With  God  thine  own  misdeed. 
And  not  another's?     Ponder  what  thou  ait; 

And  humbly  lay  to  heart 
That  Publican  who  wept  his  proper  need. 
The  Lesser  Brethren  cherish  the  divine 

Scripture  and  church -doctrine ; 
Being  appointed  keepers  of  the  faith 

Whose  preaching  succoureth : 
For  what  they  preach  is  our  best  medicine. 
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VII. 


SoNirrr. 

Of  the  Eya  of  a  certain  Manddta^  cf  Tkauhuu^  which 
rtstmbU  thou  of  his  Ladyjoan^  of  Florema. 

A  CERTAIN  youthful  lady  in  Thoulouse, 
Gentle  and  fair,  of  cheerful  modesty, 
Is  in  her  eyes,  with  such  exact  degree. 

Of  likeness  unto  mine  own  lady,  whose 

I  am,  that  through  the  heart  she  doth  abuse 
I'he  soul  to  sweet  desire.     It  goes  from  me 
To  her ;  yet,  fearing,  saith  not  who  is  she 

That  of  a  truth  its  essence  thus  subdues. 

This  lady  looks  on  it  with  the  sweet  eyes 

Whose  glance  did  erst  the  wounds  of  Ijove  anoint 
Through  its  true  lady's  eyes  which  are  as  they. 

Then  to  the  heart  returns  it,  full  of  sighs. 
Wounded  to  death  by  a  sharp  arrow's  point 
Wherewith  this  lady  8|>eeds  it  on  its  way. 


GUIDO  CAVALCAh'TI. 
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Birtveab,imaDialegite,luiiMtr»asii^LntfarManddla, 

Being  in  thought  of  love,  I  chanced  to  see 
Two  youthful  damozels. 
One  sang :  "  Our  life  inhales 
All  love  continually." 

Their  aspect  was  so  utterly  serene, 

So  courteous,  of  such  quiet  nobleness, 
That  1  said  to  them  :  "Yours,  I  may  well  ween, 
Tis  of  all  virtue  to  unlock  the  place. 
Ah  I  damozels,  do  not  account  him  base 
Whom  thus  his  wound  subdues  ; 
Since  I  was  at  Thou  louse, 

My  heart  is  dead  in  me." 

They  turned  their  eyes  upon  me  in  so  much 

As  to  perceive  how  wounded  was  my  heart ; 
While,  of  the  spirits  bom  of  tears,  one  such 

Had  been  begotten  through  the  constant  smart. 
Then  seeing  me,  abashed,  to  turn  apart. 
One  of  them  said,  and  laugh'd  : 
"  Love,  look  you,  by  his  crafl 

Holds  this  man  thoroughly." 
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But  with  grave  sweetness,  after  a  brief  while, 

She  who  at  first  had  laughed  on  me  replied, 
Saying  :  "  This  lady,  who  by  Love's  great  guile 
Her  countenance  in  thy  heart  has  glorified, 
Look'd  thee  so  deep  within  the  eyes,  Love  sigh'd 
And  was  awakened  there. 
If  it  seem  ill  to  bear. 

In  him  thy  hope  must  be." 

The  second  piteous  maiden,  of  all  ruth. 

Fashioned  for  sport  in  Love's  own  image,  said  : 
"  This  stroke,  whereof  thy  heart  bears  trace  in  sooth. 
From  eyes  of  too  much  puissance  was  shed. 
Whence  in  thy  heart  such  brightness  enter^. 
Thou  mayst  not  look  thereon. 
Say,  of  those  eyes  that  shone 

Canst  thou  remember  thee  ?  ** 

Then  said  1,  yielding  answer  therewithal 

Unto  this  virgin's  difficult  behest : 
*'  A  lady  of  Thoulouse,  whom  Love  doth  call 
Mandetta,  sweetly  kirtlcd  and  enlac'd, 
I  do  remember  to  my  sore  unrest. 
Yea,  by  her  eyes  indeed 
My  life  has  been  decreed 
To  death  inevitably." 

Go,  Ballad,  tp  the  city,  even  Thoulouse, 

And  softly  entering  the  Daurade,*  look  round 
And  softly  call,  that  so  there  may  be  found 
S>mc  lady  who  for  compleasaunce  may  choose 
To  show  thee  her  who  can  my  life  confuse. 
And  if  she  yield  thee  way, 
Lift  thou  thy  voice  and  say  : 

"  For  grace  I  come  to  thee." 


*  The  ancient  churrh  of  the  Dtuiide  ttiU  czitU  at  Thoulouse. 
It  was  lo  caUcc!  from  the  foldm  elTrct  of  \hm  moaaks  adorniaf  it 
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DANTE  ALIGHIERI  TO  GUIDO  CAVALCANTI. 


He  imapms  a  pleasant  Voyage  for  Guido,  Lapo  Gianni, 
and  himself,  with  their  three  Ladies, 

Qmoo,  I  wish  that  Lapo,  thou,  and  I, 

Could  be  by  spells  conveyed,  as  it  were  now. 
Upon  a  barque,  with  all  the  winds  that  blow 

Across  all  seas  at  our  good  will  to  hie. 

So  no  mischance  nor  temper  of  the  sky 

Should  mar  our  course  with  spite  or  cruel  sli 
But  we,  observing  old  companionship, 

To  be  companions  still  should  long  thereby. 

And  Lady  Joan,  and  Lady  Beatrice, 

And  her  the  thirtieth  on  my  roll,*  with  us 
Should  our  good  wizard  set,  o'er  seas  to  move 
And  not  to  talk  of  anything  but  love  : 

And  they  three  ever  to  be  well  at  ease, 

As  we  should  be,  1  think,  if  this  were  thus. 


*  Tlut  is,  his  list  of  the  lizty  most  beautiful  ladies  of  Florence, 
referred  to  in  the  Vita  Ntmoa  ;  unoof;  whom  Lapo  Gianni's  Udy, 
Lagia,  would  Mcm  to  have  stood  tliirtieth. 
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IX. 
TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

SOICICET. 

amsu»ers  thi  /ongoing  Sonnet,  speaking  wM  shame 
of  his  changed  Love. 

\t  I  were  still  that  man,  worthy  to  love, 
Of  whom  I  have  but  the  remembrance  now, 
Or  if  the  lady  bore  another  brow, 

To  hear  this  thing  might  bring  me  joy  thereof. 

But  thou,  who  in  Love's  proper  court  dost  move, 
Even  there  where  hope  is  bom  of  grace, — see  how 
My  very  soul  within  me  is  brought  low : 

For  a  swift  archer,  whom  his  feats  approve, 

Now  bends  the  bow,  which  Love  to  him  did  yield. 
In  such  mere  sport  against  me,  it  would  seem 
As  though  he  held  his  lordship  for  a  jest. 
Then  hear  the  marvel  which  is  sorriest : — 
My  sorely  wounded  soul  forgiveth  him. 

Yet  knows  that  in  his  act  her  strength  is  kill'd. 
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On  the  DettctiffH  of  afahe  Friend.* 

Love  and  the  Lady  l-^ia,  Guido  and  I, 
Unto  a  certain  lord  are  boonden  all. 
Who  has  released  us — know  ye  from  whose  thrall  7 
Yet  I'll  not  speak,  but  let  the  matter  die : 
Since  now  these  three  no  more  are  held  thereby, 
Who  in  such  homage  at  his  feet  did  fall 
That  I  myself  was  not  more  whimsical, 
In  him  conceiving  godship  from  on  high. 
Let  Love  be  thanked  the  first,  who  first  discem'd 
The  truth ;  and  that  wise  lady  afterward, 
Who  in  fit  time  took  back  her  heart  again ; 
And  Guido  next,  from  wrorship  wholly  turn'd  ; 
And  I,  as  be.     But  if  ye  have  not  heard, 
I  shall  not  tell  how  much  I  loved  him  then. 


*  1  should  tltink,  from  the  mcDtioQ  of  Lady  Lagi*,  that  this 
might  refer  again  to  Lapo  Gianni,  who  aecms  (one  knows  not 
why)  to  have  fallen  into  disgrace  with  his  friends.  The  Guido 
mentioned  ia  probably  Guido  Oriandi. 
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XIII. 


Sonnet. 
H€  speaks  of  a  third  Lave  of  his, 

O  THoi*  that  often  hast  within  thine  eyes 

A  Love  who  holds  three  shafts, — know  thou  from  mf.- 
That  this  my  sonnet  would  commend  to  thee 

(Come  fn^m  afar)  a  soul  in  heavy  sighs, 

Which  even  by  Love's  sharp  arrow  wounded  lies. 
Twirc  did  the  Syrian  archer  shout,  and  he 
Now  bends  his  bow  the  third  time,  cunningly. 

That,  thou  being  here,  he  wound  me  in  no  wise. 

Because  the  soul  would  quicken  at  the  core 
Thereby,  which  now  is  near  to  utter  death, 

From  those  two  shafts,  a  triple  wound  that  yield. 
The  first  gives  pleasure,  yet  disquieteth  ; 

And  with  the  second  is  the  longing  for 

The  mighty  gladness  by  the  third  fulfiU'd. 
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XIV. 

Ballata. 

Of  a  continual  Death  in  Love, 

Though  thou,  indeed,  hast  quite  forgotten  ruth. 
Its  steadfast  truth  my  heart  abandons  not ; 
But  still  its  thought  yields  service  in  good  part 
To  that  hard  heart  in  thee. 

Alas !  who  hears  believes  not  I  am  so. 
Yet  who  can  know  ?  of  very  surety,  none. 
From  Love  is  won  a  spirit,  in  some  wise. 
Which  dies  perpetually : 

And,  when  at  length  in  that  strange  ecstasy 
The  heavy  sigh  will  start. 
There  rains  upon  my  heart 
A  love  so  pure  and  fine, 

That  I  say :  "  Lady,  I  am  wholly  thine."  * 


*  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that,  in  evcr>-  case 
where  an  abrupt  change  of  metre  occurs  in  one  of  my  translations, 
it  is  so  also  in  the  original  poem. 
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XV. 


Sonnet. 
To  a  Frund  who  dots  not  pity  his  Lave, 

If  1  entreat  this  lady  that  all  grace 

Seem  not  unto  her  heart  an  enemy, 

Foolish  and  evil  thou  declarest  me, 
And  desperate  in  idle  stubbornness. 
Whence  is  such  cruel  judgment  thine,  whose  face. 

To  him  that  looks  thereon,  professeth  thee 

Faithful,  and  wise,  and  of  aJl  courtesy. 
And  made  after  the  way  of  gentleness  ? 
Ala^  I  my  soul  within  my  heart  doth  find 

Sighs,  and  its  grief  by  weeping  doth  enhance, 
That,  drowned  in  bitter  tears,  those  sighs  depart 
And  then  there  seems  a  presence  in  the  mind. 

As  of  a  lady's  thoughtful  countenance 

Come  to  behold  the  death  of  the  poor  heart. 
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Ballata. 

He  perceives  that  his  highest  Love  is  gone  from  him. 

Through  this  my  strong  and  new  misaventure, 

All  now  is  lost  to  me 
Which  most  was  sweet  in  Love's  supremacy. 

So  much  of  life  is  dead  in  its  control, 

That  she,  my  pleasant  lady  of  all  grace. 
Is  gone  out  of  the  devastated  soul : 

I  see  her  not,  nor  do  I  know  her  place ; 

Nor  even  enough  of  virtue  with  me  stays 
To  understand,  ah  me  1 
The  flower  of  her  exceeding  purity. 

Because  there  comes — to  kill  that  gentle  thought 
With  saying  that  I  shall  not  see  her  more — 

This  constant  pain  wherewith  I  am  distraught, 
Which  is  a  burning  torment  very  sore, 
Wherein  I  know  not  whom  I  should  implore. 
Thrice  thanked  the  Master  be 

Who  turns  the  grinding  wheel  of  misery  ! 

Full  of  great  anguish  in  a  place  of  fear 

The  spirit  of  my  heart  lies  sorrowing, 
Through  Fortune's  bitter  craft.     She  lured  it  here, 

And  gave  it  o'er  to  Death,  and  barbed  the  sting ; 

She  wrought  that  hope  which  was  a  treacherous  thing; 
In  Time,  which  dies  from  me. 
She  made  me  lose  mine  hour  of  ecstasy. 
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For  you,  perturbed  and  fearful  words  of  mine, 
Whither  yourselves  may  please,  even  thither  go ; 

But  always  burthened  with  shame's  troublous  sign, 
And  on  my  lady's  name  still  calling  low. 
For  me,  I  must  abide  in  such  deep  woe 
That  all  who  look  shall  see 

Dw*ath's  shadow  on  my  face  assuredly. 
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Q^Aw  Painfrom  a  new  Loot, 

Why  from  the  danger  did  mine  eyes  not  Start,— 
Why  not  become  even  blind, — ere  through  my  sight 
Within  my  soul  thou  ever  couldst  alight 

To  say :  "  Dost  thou  not  hear  me  in  thy  heart  ?  " 

New  torment  then,  the  old  torment's  counterpart. 
Filled  me  at  once  with  such  a  sore  affright. 
That,  Lady,  lady,  (I  said,)  destroy  not  quite 

Mine  eyes  and-me  I  0  help  us  where  thou  art ! 

Thou  hast  so  left  mine  eyes,  that  love  is  fain — 
Even  Love  himself — with  pity  uncontroll'd 
To  bend  above  them,  weeping  for  their  loss : 

Saying  :  "  If  any  man  feel  heavy  pain, 

This  man's  more  painful  heart  let  him  behold  : 
Death  has  it  in  her  band,  cut  like  a  cross." 
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GUIDO  ORLANDI  TO  GUIDO  CAVALCANTI. 

Prolonged  Soicicct. 
He  finis  fault  with  Uu  Conceits  of  tk€  foregoing  Sonnet, 

Friend,  well  I  know  thou  knowest  well  to  bear 
Thy  swordVpointy  that  it  pierce  the  dose-locked  mail: 
And  like  a  bird  to  flit  from  perch  to  pale : 

And  out  of  difficult  ways  to  find  the  air : 

Largely  to  take  and  generously  to  share : 
Thrice  to  secure  advantage :  to  regale 
Greatly  the  great,  and  over  lands  prevail. 

In  all  thou  art,  one  only  (ault  is  there : 

For  still  among  the  wise  of  wit  thou  say'st 
That  Love  himself  doth  weep  for  thine  estate  ; 
And  yet,  no  eyes  no  tears :  lo  now,  thy  whim  ! 

SoA,  rather  say :  This  is  not  held  in  haste ; 
But  bitter  are  the  hours  and  passionate. 
To  him  that  loves,  and  love  is  not  for  him. 

For  me,  (by  usage  strengthened  to  forbear 
From  carnal  love,)  I  fall  not  in  such  snare. 
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GIANNI    ALFANI   TO   GUIDO   CAVALCANTI. 


On  the  part  of  a  Lady  of  Pisa. 

iDO,  thai  Gianni  who,  a  day  agone, 
Sought  thee,  now  greets  thee  {ay  and  thou   mayst 

laugh  !) 
On  that  same  Pisan  beauty's  sweet  behalf 
/ho  can  dea!  love-wounds  even  as  thou  hast  done. 
She  aaked  me  whether  thy  good  will  were  prone 
For  service  unto  Love  who  troubles  her, 
If  she  to  thee  in  suchwise  should  repair 
That,  save  by  him  and  Gualtier,  'twere  not  known  : — 
For  thus  her  kindred  of  ill  augury 
Should  lack  the  means  wherefrom  there  might  be 
plann'd 
Worse  harm  than  tying  speech  that  smites  afor. 
I  told  her  that  thou  hast  continually 
A  goodly  sheaf  of  arrows  to  thy  hand, 

Which  well  should  stead  her  in  such  gentle  war. 


*  From  ■  pasuge  in  Ubaldini's  Glossary  (1640)  to  the  "  Docu- 
menti  d'Amore''or  Francesco  Barberino  (1300),  I  judge  that  Guido 
answered  the  above  sonnet,  and  that  Alfani  made  a  rejoinder,  Trom 
which  ■  scrap  there  printed  appears  to  be  taken.  The  whole  piece 
existed,  in  Ubaldini's  time,  among  the  Stroui  MSS. 
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BERNARDO  DA  BOLOGNA  TO 
GUIDO  CAVALCANTI. 

SOICICKT. 

He  writes  to  Guido^  tilling  him  of  the  Love  which  a  certain 

Pinella  ihawed  on  seeing  him. 

Unto  that  lowly  lovely  maid,  I  wis, 

So  poignant  in  the  heart  was  thy  salute, 

That  she  changed  countenance,  remaining  mute. 
Wherefore  1  asked  :  **  Pinella,  how  is  this  ? 
Hast  heard  of  Guido  ?  know'st  thou  who  he  is  ?  " 

She  answered,  **  Yea ; "  then  paused,  irresolute ; 

But  1  saw  well  how  the  love-wounds  acute 
Were  widened,  and  the  star  which  Love  calls  his 
Filled  her  with  gentle  brightness  perfectly. 

"  But,  friend,  an't  please  thee,  I  would  have  it  told," 
She  said,  **  how  I  am  known  to  him  through  thee. 

Yet  since,  scarce  seen,  I  knew  his  name  of  old, — 
Even  as  the  riddle  is  read,  so  must  it  be. 

Oh  !  send  him  love  of  mine  a  thousand-fold  t " 


J 
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xvin. 

TO    BERNARDO    DA    BOLOGNA. 


Guido  answers,  comtnending  PintUa,  and  saying  Ihat 
iht  Love  he  can  offer  her  is  already  shared  by  many  nobU 
Ladies. 

The  fountain-head  that  is  so  bright  to  see 

Gains  as  it  runs  m  virtue  and  in  sheen, 
Friend  Bernard ;  and  for  her  who  spoke  with  thee, 

Even  such  the  flow  of  her  young  hfe  has  been  : 
So  that  when  Love  discourses  secretly 

Of  things  the  fairest  be  has  ever  seen. 
He  says  there  is  no  fairer  thing  than  she, 

A  lowly  maid  as  lovely  as  a  queen. 
And  for  that  I  am  troubled,  thinking  of 

That  sigh  wherein  1  bum  upon  the  waves 

Which  dril^  her  heart,— -poor  barque,  so  ill  bested! — 
Unto  Pinella  a  great  river  of  love 

I  send,  that's  full  of  sirens,  and  whose  slaves 
Are  beautiful  and  richly  habited. 
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DINO    COMPAGNI  TO  GUIDO  CAVALCANTI. 

Sonnet. 
He  reproves  Guide  for  his  Arrogance  in  Love, 

No  man  mam  mount  upon  a  golden  stair, 

Guido  mw  master,  to  Love's  palace-sill  : 
No  key  of  Aid  will  fit  the  lock  that's  there, 

Nor  heail  there  enter  without  pure  goodwill. 
Not  if  he  miss  one  courteous  duty,  dare 

A  lover  hope  he  should  his  love  fulfil ; 
Hut  to  his  lady  must  make  meek  repair. 

Reaping  with  husbandry  her  favours  still. 
And  thou  but  know'st  of  Love  (I  think)  his  name  : 

Youth  holds  thy  reason  in  extremities : 

Only  on  thine  own  face  thou  tum'st  thine  eyes ; 
Fairer  than  Absalom's  account'st  the  same; 
And  think'st,  as  rosy  moths  are  drawn  by  flame. 

To  draw  die  women  from  their  balconies.^ 


*  It  is  curious  to  find  these  poets  perpetually  rating  one  another 
for  the  want  iA  conntancy  in  love.  Guido  is  rebuked,  as  above,  by 
I>ino  Compagni ;  Cino  da  Pistota  by  Dante  (p.  108);  and  Dante 
by  Guido  (p.  144),  who  formerly,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  129),  had 
cunfided  to  him  hts  doubts  of  Lapo  Gianni. 
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XIX. 
TO  GUIDO  ORLANDI. 

Sonnet. 
In  praise  of  Guido  Orlandfs  Lady. 

A  LADY  in  whom  love  is  manifest — 

That  love  which  perfect  honour  doth  adorn— 
Hath  ta'en  the  living  heart  out  of  thy  breast, 

Which  in  her  keeping  to  new  life  is  born  : 
For  there  by  such  sweet  power  it  is  possest 

As  even  is  felt  of  Indian  unicorn  :  * 
And  all  its  virtue  now,  with  fierce  unrest, 

Unto  thy  soul  makes  difficult  return. 
For  this  thy  lady  is  virtue's  minister 

In  suchwise  that  no  fault  there  is  to  show. 

Save  that  God  made  her  mortal  on  this  ground. 
And  even  herein  His  wisdom  shall  be  found  : 

For  only  thus  our  intellect  could  know 
That  heavenly  beauty  which  resembles  her. 


*  In  old  representations,  the  unicorn  is  oflen  seen  with  his 
head  in  a  virgin's  lap. 
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CUIDO  ORLANDI  TO  GUIDO  CAVALCANTI. 

Sonnet. 

Hi  answers  the  foregoing  Sonnet^  declaring  himself  his 

Lady's  Champioiu 

To  sound  of  trumpet  rather  than  of  horn, 
I  in  Love's  name  would  hold  a  battle-play 
Of  gentlemen  in  arms  on  Easter  Day ; 

And,  sailing  without  oar  or  wind,  be  borne 

Unto  my  joyful  beauty ;  all  that  mom 
To  ride  round  her,  in  her  cause  seeking  fray 
Of  arms  with  all  but  thee,  friend,  who  dost  say 

The  truth  of  her,  and  whom  all  truths  adorn. 

And  still  I  pray  Our  Lady's  grace  above. 

Most  reverently,  that  she  whom  my  thoughts  bear 
In  sweet  remembrance  own  her  Lord  supreme. 

Holding  her  honour  dear,  as  doth  behove, — 
In  God  who  therewithal  sustaineth  her 
Let  her  abide,  and  not  depart  from  Mim. 


^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^I 

\ 
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XX. 

1 

TO   DANTE   ALIGHIERI. 

Sonnet. 

Kf  r^ukts  DoHteJor  his  way  of  Life,  afttt 
of  Btatriet.* 

■■  ihi  Death 

I  COME 

Buti 

to  thee  by  daytime  constantly, 

n  thy  thoughts  too  much  of  basem 

rss  find : 

Greatly  it  grievc-s  me  for  thy  gentle  mind. 
And  for  thy  many  virtues  gone  from  thee. 
It  was  thy  wont  to  shun  much  comp>any, 

Unto  all  sorry  concourse  ill  inclin'd : 

And  still  thy  speech  of  me,  heartfelt  and  kind, 
Had  made  me  treasure  up  thy  poetry. 
But  now  I  dare  not,  for  thine  abject  life. 

Make  manifest  that  I  approve  thy  rhymes ; 

Nor  come  I  in  such  sort  that  thou  mayst  know. 

Ah  I  prythee  read  this  sonnet  many  times  : 
So  shall  that  evil  one  who  bred  this  strife 

Be  thrust  from  thy  dishonoured  soul  and  go. 


*  This  interesting  sonnet  must  refer  lo  the  same  period  of 
Dante's  life  regarding  whicli  he  has  made  Beatrice  address  him 
in  words  of  noble  reproach  when  he  meets  her  in  Eden.     {Purg, 
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Ballata. 

Conaming  a  Sfufkerd-wuud, 

WiTHiiv  a  copse  I  met  a  shepherd-maid. 
More  fair,  I  said,  than  any  star  to  see. 

She  came  with  waving  tresses  pale  and  bright. 
With  rosy  cheer,  and  loving  eyes  of  flame, 

Guiding  the  lambs  beneath  her  wand  aright 
Her  naked  feet  still  had  the  dews  on  them. 
As,  singing  like  a  lover,  so  she  came ; 

Joyful,  and  fashioned  for  all  ecstasy. 

I  greeted  her  at  once,  and  question  made 

What  escort  had  she  through  the  woods  in  spring 

But  with  sof^  accents  she  replied  and  said 
That  she  was  all  alone  there,  wandering ; 
Moreover :  "  Do  you  know,  when  the  birds  sing, 

My  heart's  desire  is  for  a  mate,"  said  she. 

While  she  was  telling  me  this  wish  of  hers. 

The  birds  were  all  in  song  throughout  the  wood. 

''Even  now  then,"  said  my  thought,  "the  time  recurs 
With  mine  own  longing  to  assuage  her  mood." 
And  so,  in  her  sweet  favour's  name,  I  sued 

That  she  would  kiss  there  and  embrace  with  me. 
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She  took  my  hand  to  her  with  amorout 
And  answered  that  she  gave  me  all  her  heart. 

And  drew  me  where  the  leaf  is  fresh  and  still, 

Where  spring  the  wood-flowers  in  the  shade  apart 
And  on  diat  day,  by  Joy's  enchanted  art. 

There  Love  in  very  presence  seemed  to  be.* 


*  Tlie  Klossary  to  Barberino,  already  mentioned,  refers  to  the 
ciiatencc,  among  the  Sttoizi  MSS..  of  a  poem  by  Lapo  di  Farinata 
degli  Uberit,  written  in  answer  to  the  above  baliatn  of  Cavalcaati. 
Ab  tliia  Tespondect  was  no  other  than  Guido's  brother-in-Uw, 
wie  feeb  curious  to  know  what  he  said  to  the  peccadilloes  of  hU 
oaler'a  husband.  But  I  fear  the  poem  cannot  yet  have  been 
pabliibed,  as  I  have  sought  for  it  in  vaic  al  all  my  printed  sources 
ofinfennatioa. 
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XXII. 


Sowjirr. 
Of  an  Ul-favimrtd  Lady, 

JcsT  look,  Manetto,  at  that  wry-mouthed  minx ; 

Merely  take  notice  what  a  wretch  it  is ; 

How  well  contrived  in  her  deformities. 
How  beastly  favoured  when  she  scowls  and  blinks. 
Why,  with  a  hood  on  (if  one  only  thinks) 

Or  muflle  of  prim  veils  and  scapularies, — 

And  set  tt>gcther,  on  a  day  like  this, 
Some  pretty  lady  with  the  odious  sphinx ; — 
Why,  then  thy  sins  could  hardly  have  such  weight, 

Nor  thou  be  so  subdued  from  Love's  attack. 
Nor  so  possessed  in  Melancholy's  sway. 
But  that  perforce  thy  peril  must  be  great 

Of  laughing  till  the  very  heart-strings  crack  : 
Elither  thou'dst  die,  or  thou  must  run  away. 
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TO    POPE    BONIFACE   VIII. 


After  the  Popii  Interdict,  when  the  great  Houses  were 
leaving  Florence. 

Nero,  thus  much  for  tidings  in  thine  ear. 

They  of  the  Buondelmonti  quake  with  dread, 

Nor  by  all  Florence  may  be  comforted, 
Noting  in  thee  the  lion's  ravenous  cheer ; 
Who  more  than  any  dragon  gii/st  them  fear, 

In  ancient  evil  stubbornly  array'd ; 

Neither  by  bridge  nor  bulwark  to  be  stay'd, 
But  only  by  King  Pharaoh's  sepulchre. 
O  in  what  monstrous  sin  dost  tiiou  ei^age, — 

All  these  which  are  of  loftiest  blood  to  drive 
Away,  that  none  dare  pause  but  all  take  wing  I 
Yet  sooth  it  is,  thou  might'st  redeem  the  pledge 

£ven  yet,  and  save  thy  naked  soul  alive, 
Wert  thou  but  [»atient  in  the  bargaining. 
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XXIV. 

Ballata. 

In  Exili  at  Sartana, 

BccAL'SE  I  think  not  ever  to  return, 
Ballad,  to  Tuscany, — 
Go  therefore  thou  for  me 
Straight  to  my  lady's  face, 
Who,  of  her  noble  grace, 
Shall  show  thee  courtesy. 

Thou  scekest  her  in  charge  of  many  sights 
Full  of  much  grief  and  of  exceeding  fear. 
But  have  good  heed  thou  come  not  to  the  eyes 
Of  such  as  arc  sworn  foes  to  gentle  cheer : 
For,  certcs,  if  this  thing  should  chance, — from  her 
Thou  then  couldst  only  look 
For  scorn,  and  such  rebuke 
As  needs  must  bring  me  pain  ;— 
Yea,  after  death  again 
Tears  and  fresh  agony. 

Surely  thou  knowest,  Ballad,  how  that  Death 
Assails  me,  till  my  life  is  almost  sped : 

Thou  knowest  how  my  heart  still  travaileth 

Through  the  sore  pangs  which  in  my  soul  are  bred 
My  body  being  now  so  nearly  dead, 
It  cannot  suffer  more. 
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Then,  going,  I  implore 
That  this  my  soul  thou  take 
(Nay,  do  so  for  my  sake,) 
when  my  heart  sets  it  free; 

Ata  I  Ballad,  unto  thy  dear  offices 

I  do  commend  my  soul,  thus  trembling ; 

That  ihou  mayst  lead  it,  for  pure  piteousness, 

Even  to  that  lady's  presence  whom  I  sing. 

Ah  I  Ballad,  say  dioa  to  her,  sorrowing, 

Whereso  dioa  meet  her  then  : — 

"This  diy  poor  handmaiden 

Is  come,  Dor  will  be  gone, 

Being  parted  now  from  one 

Who  served  Love  painfully." 

Thou  also,  thou  bewildered  voice  and  weak. 

That  goest  forth  in  tears  from  my  grieved  heart, 
Shalt,  with  my  soul  and  with  this  ballad,  speak 
Of  my  dead  mind,  when  thou  dost  hence  depart. 
Unto  that  lady  (piteous  as  thou  art  t) 
Who  is  so  calm  and  bright, 
It  shall  be  deep  delight 
To  feel  her  presence  there. 
And  thou.  Soul,  worship  her 
Still  in  her  purity. 
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XXV. 

Canzone.* 

A  Sang  of  FortunA . 

Lo  ?  I  am  she  who  makes  the  wheel  to  turn  ; 
Lo !  I  am  she  who  gives  and  takes  away ; 

blamed  idly,  day  by  day, 
In  all  mine  acts  by  you,  ye  humankind. 
For  whoso  smites  his  visage  and  doth  mourn, 
What  time  he  renders  back  my  gifts  to  me. 

Learns  then  that  1  decree 
No  state  which  mine  own  arrows  may  not  find. 
Who  clomb  must  fall : — this  bear  ye  well  in  mind, 
Nor  say,  because  he  fell,  I  did  him  wrong. 

Yet  mine  is  a  vain  song : 
For  truly  ye  may  find  out  wisdom  when 
King  Arthur's  resting-place  is  found  of  men. 

Ye  make  great  marvel  and  astonishment 
What  time  ye  see  the  sluggard  lifM  up 

And  the  just  man  to  drop. 
And  ye  complain  on  God  and  on  my  sway. 

<)  humankind,  ye  sin  in  your  complaint : 


*  This  and  the  three  foUowinie  Canioni  vc  only  to  be  found  in 
the  later  roUectJons  of  Ctuido  C«\'mlrantr»  poems.  1  have  included 
them  on  account  of  their  interest,  if  really  hii,  and  especially  Cor 
the  beauty  of  the  but  among  them ;  but  muM  confcis  to  tome 
doubts  of  their  authenticity. 
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For  He,  that  Lord  who  made  the  wocU  ll 

Lets  Rte  not  take  or  give 
By  mine  own  act,  but  as  He  wills  I  mtf. 
Yet  is  the  mind  of  man  so  castaway. 
That  It  discerns  not  the  supreme  bdiest- 

AImI  ye  wrctchedest. 
And  ch!de  >'c  at  God  also  ?     Shall  Dot  He 
JtKlgv  between  good  and  evil  righteonsty? 

Ah  I  had  ye  knowledge  bow  God  evennoc^ 
With  aionles  of  soul  and  grievous  besi% 

Aa  on  an  anvil  beats 
On  them  that  in  this  earth  hold  high  eaUA^- 
Yr  would  choose  little  rather  than  much  atofi^ 
And  aolltude  than  ^Mcioas  palaces; 

Such  is  the  sore  disease 
OfnniiiiiNh  that  on  all  their  days  doth  wait 
llrtiolil  if  they  be  not  unfortunate, 
VVIifU  on  ttir  fucher  dares  not  trust  the  son  1 

(>  wealth,  with  thee  is  won 
A  worm  to  |{nnw  lor  ever  on  his  soul 
WIhw  Htijei-t  life  is  laid  in  thy  control  I 


ir  nlM<  ye  take  note  what  piteous  death 
Tliry  ontinics  make,  whose  hoards  were  manifold. 

Who  cities  had  and  gold 
And  multitudes  of  men  beneath  their  hand  ; 
Thru  he  nniung  you  that  most  angereth 

Shall  bless  me,  saying,  "  Lo  I  I  worship  thee 

That  I  was  not  as  he 
Whose  death  in  thus  accurst  throughout  the  land." 
But  now  your  living  souls  are  held  in  band 
Of  avarice,  shutting  you  from  the  true  light 
Which  shows  how  sad  and  slight 
Are  this  world's  treasured  riches  and  array 
That  stitl  change  hands  a  hundred  times  a-day. 
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For  me,^<ould  envy  enter  in  my  sphere. 
Which  of  all  human  taint  is  clean  and  quit, — 

1  well  might  harbour  it 
When  I  behold  the  peasant  at  his  toiL 
Guiding  his  team,  untroubled,  free  from  fear, 
lie  leaves  his  perfect  furrow  as  he  goes. 

And  gives  his  field  repose 
From  thorns  and  tares  and  weeds  that  vex  the  soil : 
Thereto  he  labours,  and  without  turmoil 
Entrusts  his  work  to  God,  content  if  to 

Such  guerdon  from  it  grow 
That  in  that  year  his  family  shall  live : 
Nor  care  nor  thought  to  other  things  will  give. 

But  now  ye  may  no  more  have  speech  of  me, 
For  this  mine  office  craves  continual  use : 

Ye  therefore  deeply  muse 
Upon  those  things  which  ye  have  heard  the  while: 
Yea,  and  even  yet  remember  heedfully 
How  this  my  wheel  a  motion  hath  so  fleet. 

That  in  an  eyelid's  beat 
Him  whom  it  raised  it  maketh  low  and  vile. 
None  was,  nor  is,  nor  shall  be  of  such  guile. 
Who  could,  or  can,  or  shall,  I  say,  at  length 

Prevail  against  my  strength. 
But  5till  those  men  that  are  my  questioners 
In  bitter  torment  own  their  hearts  perverse. 

Song,  that  wast  made  to  carry  high  intent 
Dissembled  in  the  garb  of  humbleness^ — 
With  fair  and  open  face 
To  Master  Thomas  let  thy  course  be  bent 
Say  that  a  great  thing  scarcely  may  be  pent 
In  little  HMirn  :  yet  always  pray  that  he 
Commend  us,  thee  and  me, 
To  them  that  are  more  apt  in  lofty  speech : 
For  truly  one  must  learn  ere  he  can  teach. 
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A  Song  apunst  Poverty. 


H 


0  PovntTT,  by  thee  the  soul  is  wnpp'd 

With  hale,  with  envy,  dolefulness,  and  donbt. 

Even  so  be  thou  cast  out^ 
And  even  so  he  that  speaks  thee  otherwise. 

1  name  thee  now,  because  my  mood  is  apt 
To  curse  thee,  bride  of  every  lost  estate. 

Through  whom  are  desolate 
On  earth  all  honourable  things  and  wise. 
Within  thy  power  each  blest  condition  dies  : 
By  thee,  men's  minds  with  sore  mistrust  are  made 

Fantastic  and  afraid : — 
Thou,  hated  worse  than  Death,  by  just  accord, 
And  with  the  loathing  of  all  hearts  abhorr'd. 

Yea,  rightly  art  thou  hated  worse  than  Death, 
For  he  at  length  is  longed  for  in  the  breast 

But  not  with  thee,  wild  beast. 
Was  ever  aught  found  beautiful  or  good. 
For  life  is  all  that  man  can  lose  by  death. 
Not  fame  and  the  fair  summits  of  applause ; 
His  glory  shall  not  pause. 
But  live  in  men's  perpetual  gratitude. 
While  he  who  on  thy  naked  sill  has  stood. 
Though  of  great  heart  and  worthy  everso, 

He  shall  be  counted  low. 
Then  let  the  man  thou  troublest  never  hope 
To  spread  his  wings  in  any  lo%  scope. 
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Hereby  my  mind  is  laden  with  a  fear, 
And  1  will  take  some  thought  to  shelter  me. 

For  this  1  plainly  see : — 
Through  thee,  to  fraud  the  honest  man  is  led ; 
To  tyranny  the  just  lord  tumeth  here, 
And  the  magnanimous  soul  to  avarice. 
Of  every  bitter  vice 
Thou,  to  my  thinking,  art  the  fount  and  head ; 
From  thee  no  light  in  any  wise  is  shed. 
Who  bringest  to  the  paths  of  dusky  hell. 

I  therefore  see  full  well. 
That  death,  the  dungeon,  sickness,  and  old  age, 
Weighed  against  thee,  are  blessed  heritage. 

And  what  though  many  a  goodly  hypocrite, 
Lifting  to  thee  his  veritable  prayer, 
Gill  God  to  witness  there 
How  this  thy  burden  moved  not  Him  to  wrath. 
WThy,  who  may  call  (of  them  that  muse  aright) 
Him  poor,  who  of  the  whole  can  say,  Tis  Mine  ? 
Mcthinks  I  well  divine 
That  want,  to  such,  should  seem  an  easy  path. 
God,  who  made  all  things,  all  things  had  and  hath ; 
Nor  any  tongue  may  say  that  He  was  poor, 

What  while  He  did  endure 
For  man's  t>est  succour  among  men  to  dwell : 
Since  to  have  all,  with  Him,  was  possible. 

Song,  thou  shalt  wend  upon  thy  journey  now  : 
And,  if  thou  meet  with  folk  who  rail  at  thee. 

Saying  that  poverty 
Is  not  even  sharper  than  thy  words  allow,-^ 
Unto  such  brawlers  briefly  answer  thou. 
To  tell  them  they  are  hypocrites ;  and  then 

Say  mildly,  once  again. 
That  I,  who  am  nearly  in  a  beggar's  case, 
Might  not  presume  to  sing  my  proper  praise. 
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XXVIL 

Canzone. 
He  lanienU  ihe  PresumpHm  and  Inamtinaue  cf  kis  Youth, 

Thb  devastating  flame  of  that  fierce  plague, 
The  foe  of  virtue,  fisd  with  others'  peace 

More  than  itself  foresees, 
Being  still  shut  in  to  gnaw  its  own  desire ; 
Its  strength  not  weakened,  nor  its  hues  more  vague, 
For  all  the  benison  that  virtue  sheds. 

But  which  for  ever  spreads 
To  be  a  living  curse  that  shall  not  tire : 
Or  yet  again,  that  other  idle  fire 
Which  flickers  with  all  change  as  winds  may  please  : 

One  whichsoever  of  these 
At  length  has  hidden  the  true  path  from  me 

Which  twice  man  may  not  see. 
And  quenched  the  intelligence  of  joy,  till  now 
All  solace  but  abides  in  perfect  woe. 

Alas !  the  more  my  painful  spirit  grieves, 
The  more  confused  >vith  miserable  strife 

Is  that  delicious  life 
Which  sighing  it  recalls  perpetually  : 
But  its  worst  anguish,  whence  it  still  receives 
More  pain  than  death,  is  sent,  to  yield  the  sting 

Of  perfect  sufiering. 
By  him  who  is  my  lord  and  governs  me ; 
Who  holds  all  gracious  truth  in  fealty. 
Being  nursed  in  those  four  sisters'  fond  caress 
Through  whom  comes  happiness. 
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He  now  has  left  me ;  and  I  draw  my  breath 

Wotwd  in  the  arms  of  Death, 
Desirous  of  her  :  she  is  cried  upon 
In  all  the  prayers  my  heart  puts  up  alone. 


How  fierce  aforetime  and  how  absolute 
That  wheel  of  flame  which  turned  within  my  head, 

May  never  quite  be  said, 
Because  there  are  not  words  to  speak  the  whole. 
It  slew  my  hope  whereof  I  lack  the  fruit, 
And  stung  the  blood  within  my  living  flesh 

To  be  an  intricate  mesh 
Of  pain  beyond  endurance  or  control ; 
Withdrawing  me  from  God,  who  gave  my  soul 
To  know  the  sign  where  honour  has  its  seat 

From  honour's  counterfeit 
S(>  in  its  longing  my  heart  finds  not  hope. 

Nor  knows  what  door  to  ope ; 
Since,  parting  me  from  God,  this  foe  took  thought 
To  shut  those  paths  wherein  He  may  be  sought. 


My  second  enemy,  thrice  armed  in  guile. 
As  wise  and  cunning  to  mine  overthrow 

As  her  smooth  face  doth  show. 
With  yet  more  shameless  strength  holds  mastery. 
My  spirit,  naked  of  its  light  and  vile, 
Is  lit  by  her  with  her  own  deadly  gleam, 

W^hich  makes  all  anguish  seem 
As  nothing  to  her  scourges  that  I  see. 
O  thou  the  body  of  grace,  abide  with  me 
As  thou  wast  once  in  the  once  joyful  time ; 

And  though  thou  hate  my  crime. 
Fill  not  my  life  with  torture  to  the  end ; 

But  in  thy  merry,  bend 
My  steps,  and  for  thine  honour,  back  again  ; 
1  ill,  finding  joy  through  thee,  I  bless  my  pain. 
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Since  that  first  fiantic  devil  without  faith 
Fell,  in  thy  nam^  upon  the  stairs  diat  mount 

Unto  the  limpid  fount 
Of  thine  intelligence,^ — ^withhold  not  now 
Thy  grace,  nor  spare  my  second  foe  from  deatii. 
For  lo I  on  this  my  soul  has  set  her  trust; 

And  failing  this,  thou  must 
Prove  false  to  trudi  and  honour,  seest  thou  I 
Then,- saving  light  and  throne  of  strength,  allow 
My  prayer,  and  vanquish  both  my  foes  at  last; 

That  so  I  be  not  cast 
Into  that  woe  wherein  I  fear  to  end. 

Yet  if  it  is  ordain'd 
That  I  must  die  ere  this  be  perfected, — 
Ah  I  yield  me  comfort  after  I  am  dead. 

Ye  unadom^  words  obscure  of  sense. 

With  weeping  and  with  sighing  go  from  me. 

And  bear  mine  agony 
(Not  to  be  told  by  words,  being  too  intense,) 
To  His  intelligence 
Who  moved  by  virtue  shall  fulfil  my  breath 
In  human  life  or  compensating  death. 
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XXVIII. 

Canzone. 

A  Dispute  with  Death. 

**  O  SLUGGISH,  hardy  ingratc,  what  doest  thou  ? 
Poor  sinner,  folded  round  with  heavy  sin. 

Whose  life  to  find  out  joy  alone  is  bent 
1  call  thee,  and  thou  fall'st  to  deafness  now ; 
And,  deeming  that  my  path  whereby  to  win 

Thy  seat  is  lost,  there  sitt'st  thee  down  content. 

And  hold'st  me  to  thy  will  subservient 
But  I  into  thy  heart  have  crept  disguised  : 

Among  thy  senses  and  thy  sins  I  went, 
By  n»ads  thou  didst  not  guess,  unrecognised. 
Tears  will  not  now  suffice  to  bid  me  go^ 
Nor  countenance  abased,  nor  words  of  woe." 

Now,  when  I  heard  the  sudden  dreadful  voice 
Wake  thus  within  to  cruel  utterance, 

Whereby  the  very  heart  of  hearts  did  fail, 
My  spirit  might  not  any  more  rejoice, 
But  fell  from  its  courageous  pnde  at  once, 

And  turned  to  fly,  where  flight  may  not  avail. 

Then  slowly  'gan  some  strength  to  re^inhale 
The  trembling  life  which  hemrd  that  whisper  speak. 

And  had  conceived  the  sense  with  sore  travail ; 
Till  in  the  mouth  it  murmured,  very  weak. 
Saying  :  "  Youth,  wealth,  and  beauty,  these  have  I : 
O  Death !  remit  thy  claim, — I  would  not  die." 
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Small  sign  of  pity  in  that  aspect  dwells 

Which  then  had  scattered  all  my  life  abroad 

Till  there  was  comfort  with  no  single  sense : 
And  yet  almost  in  piteous  syllables. 

When  I  had  ceased  to  speak,  this  answer  flowed  : 

''  Behold  what  path  is  spread  before  thee  hence ; 

Thy  life  has  all  but  a  day's  permanence. 
And  is  it  for  the  sake  of  youth  there  seems 

In  loss  of  human  years  such  sore  offence  ? 
Nay,  look  unto  the  end  of  youthful  dreams. 
What  present  glory  does  thy  hope  possess. 
That  shall  not  yield  ashes  and  bitterness  ? '' 


But,  when  I  looked  on  Death  made  visible, 

From  my  hearths  sojourn  brought  before  mine  eyes, 
And  holding  in  her  hand  my  grievous  sin, 
I  seemed  to  see  my  countenance,  that  fell. 
Shake  like  a  shadow  :  my  heart  uttered  cries, 
And  my  soul  wept  the  curse  that  lay  therein. 
Then  Death :   '*  Thus  much  thine  urgent  prayer 
shall  win : — 
I  grant  thee  the  brief  interval  of  youth 
At  natural  pity's  strong  soliciting." 
And  I  (because  I  knew  that  moment's  ruth 
But  left  my  life  to  groan  for  a  frail  space) 
Fell  in  the  dust  upon  my  weeping  face. 


So,  when  she  saw  me  thus  abashed  and  dumb. 
In  loftier  words  she  weighed  her  argument. 

That  new  and  strange  it  was  to  hear  her  speak 
Saying  :  *'  The  path  thy  fears  withhold  thee  from 
Is  thy  best  path.     To  folly  be  not  shent. 

Nor  shrink  from  me  because  thy  flesh  is  weak. 

Thou  seest  how  man  is  sore  confused,  and  eke 
How  ruinous  Chance  makes  havoc  of  his  life. 

And  grief  is  in  the  joys  that  he  doth  seek ; 


I 
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Nor  ever  p«aaai  the  poiMtuBl  Krife 
Tarixt  %eu  aitd  rage;  until  bcoesth  the  tun 
Hit  pcrloct  usuuh  be  rulfiUed  and  dane." 

"  O  Death  r  thou  art  m  dark  and  diOcali, 
That  never  human  creature  might  attain 

By  hia  0¥ni  will  to  pierce  thy  aecfet  Kitac  ; 
Becanae,  Ibreahadowing  thy  dread  reauti, 
He  nuy  nM  put  his  trust  in  heart  or  hnin. 

Nor  power  avaib  him,  nor  lBidU(eoce. 

Behold  how  cruelly  thou  lakeat  hence 
Tbeac  forma  so  beauiiftil  and  digniSed, 

And  chain'st  them  in  thy  shadow  chill  and  dena^  I 
And  fi>rce«t  Ihiun  in  oartxiw  paves  to  hide  ; 
With  pitileaa  lute  subduing  still  to  ibec 
Tlie  strength  of  man  and  wotnan's  delicacy.' 

"  Not  for  thy  fear  the  leaa  I  como  at  last, 
For  this  thy  motor,  for  thy  painful  sweat 

Take  therefore  tfaoo^t  to  leave  (for  lo  I  I  caD) 
Kinsfolk  and  oolnTwlc^  all  tfaou  (Bdat  hold  bst,— 
Thy  lather  and  thy  mother,— lo  Guget 

All  these  thy  brethren,  ataten,  children,  alL 

Cast  stgbt  and  bearing  Erom  thee ;  let  hope  bU  ; 
Leave  every  aenae  and  thy  whole  intellect, 

TlKse  thiap  wherein  thy  life  made  fratlval : 
For  I  have  wrought  thee  to  such  strange  effect 
That  thou  haat  no  morr  power  lo  dwell  with  these 
As  living  man.    Let  p«sa  thy  aool  in  peace." 

Yea,  Loni    O  thoo,  the  Builder  of  the  spheres. 
Who,  making  me,  didst  shape  me,  of  thy  grace, 

In  thine  own  image  and  high  eouaierparl ; 
Do  thou  sobchic  my  spirit,  long  perverse. 
To  weep  within  thy  will  a  certain  space. 
Ere  yirt  thy  thunder  come  to  rive  my  bewt. 
Set  in  my  hand  some  sign  of  what  thoo  art, 
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Lord  God,  and  suffer  me  to  seek  out  Christ,— 

Weeping,  to  seek  Him  in  thy  ways  apart ; 
Until  my  sorrow  have  at  length  sufiic'd 
In  some  accepted  instant  to  atone 
For  sins  of  thought,  for  stubborn  eWl  done. 

Dishevelled  and  in  tears,  go,  aong  of  mine. 
To  break  the  hardness  of  the  heart  of  man  : 
Say  how  his  life  b^an 
From  dus^  and  in  that  dust  doth  sink  supine : 
Yet,  say,  the  unerring  spirit  of  grief  shall  guide 
His  soul,  being  purified, 
To  seek  its  Maker  at  the  heavenly  shrine. 
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I. 

TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

SONIIET. 

Hi  interprets  Dant^s  Dream^  related  in  tht  first  Sonnet 

of  tht  Vita  Nuava.^ 

Each  lover's  longing  leads  him  naturally 
Unto  his  lady's  heart  his  heart  to  show ; 
And  this  it  is  that  Love  would  have  thee  know 
By  the  strange  vision  which  he  sent  to  thee. 
With  thy  heart  therefore,  flaming  outwardly, 
In  humble  guise  he  fed  thy  lady  so, 
Who  long  had  lain  in  slumber,  from  all  woe 
Folded  within  a  mantle  silently. 
Also,  in  coming,  Love  might  not  repress 
His  joy,  to  yield  thee  thy  desire  achieved. 

Whence  heart  should  unto  heart  true  service  bring. 
Bat  understanding  the  great  love^ickness 
Which  in  thy  lady's  bosom  was  conceived. 
He  pitied  her,  and  wept  in  vanishing. 

*  Sec  mmttf  page  3^ 
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TO  D.\\TE  ALIGHIERL 


Ott  Ik*  Death  tf  Btatria  P-trlitari. 

Albiit  my  prayers  have  not  so  long  dclay'd, 
But  craved  for  tbee,  ere  this,  Oiat  Pity  and  Love 
Which  only  bring  our  heavy  life  some  rest ; 
Yet  is  not  now  the  time  so  much  o'erstay'd  ■ 

But  that  these  words  of  mine  which  toVrds  thee  move 
Must  find  thee  still  with  spirit  dispossess'd, 
And  say  to  thee  :  "  In  Heaven  she  now  is  bless'd, 
Even  as  the  blessM  name  men  called  her  by ; " 

While  thou  dost  ever  cry, 
"  Alas !  the  blessing  of  mine  eyes  is  flown  I " 

Behold,  these  words  set  down 
Are  needed  still,  for  still  thou  sorrowest. 
Then  hearken  ;  I  would  yield  advisedly 
Some  comfort :  Stay  these  sighs ;  give  ear  to  me. 

We  know  for  certain  that  in  this  blind  world 
Each  man's  subsistence  is  of  grief  and  pain, 
Still  trailed  by  fortune  through  all  bitterness. 
BlessM  the  soul  which,  when  its  flesh  is  furl'd 
Within  a  shroud,  rejoicing  doth  attain 

To  Heaven  itself,  made  free  of  earthly  stress. 
Then  wherefore  sighs  thy  heart  in  abjectness, 
Kich  for  her  triumph  should  exult  aloud  ? 
For  He  die  Lord  our  God 
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Huh  called  bcr,  heoriieninK  what  ber  Angel  nid. 
To  have  IIcavc»i  perfected. 
Each  •aim  (or  a  new  thing  behold*  her  Tace, 
And  the  the  face  nf  our  Redemption  mcs, 
Coavening  with  immorUl  sut»Unce>. 

Why  now  do  pangs  of  torment  clutch  thy  heart 
Which  with  thy  love  ahouid  make  thee  ovetjoy'd. 
As  him  wh<Me  intellect  hiith  paoaed  the  aUe*  7 
Behold,  tlie  apiriti  of  thy  life  depart 

Daily  to  Heaven  with  her,  they  so  are  buoy'd 
With  their  desire,  and  Love  ao  bids  them  rite. 
O  God  I  and  tbou,  ■  man  whom  God  made  wbe, 
ToBBTKAclMfgeorcaK,  ud  love  the  Mmel 

I  bM  Ifaee  b  His  Mame 
Fnn  lia  of  ^Un(  grief  to  bold  thy  bresth, 
Nor  let  Ay  bout  lo  dealfa. 
Nor  barboar  desib's  reaetnbluKc  in  thlae  eyes. 
God  hatfi  ber  with  Himself  clenully, 
Yet  ibe  Inbabits  every  hour  with  thee. 

Be  coinforlcd.  Love  criea,  be  corafDrted  I 

PevutWxi  pjc*da,  Pnce,  fur  the  love  of  God  1 
I  O  yield  thyself  tu  prayert  to  full  of  |tr*oe ; 

L  And  make  ihce  naked  now  of  thi«  dull  weed 
I      Which  'neaih  thy  f«it  were  better  to  be  trod ; 
P  For  man  through  ^rtei  despturs  and  end*  his  days, 

tlow  ever  sbouldal  thou  tee  the  Lovely  bee 
U  my  desperate  death  should  once  be  ihioc  7 

From  joatice  so  cofsdign 
Withdraw  thyself  evn  now ;  that  in  the  end 
Thy  heart  may  not  oAmd 
A^inst  thy  soul,  which  In  the  holy  places 
In  Heaven,  stilt  hopes  \a  see  her  and  lo  be 
Whhia  ber  anns.     Let  this  hope  comlbrt  iheci 

Look  thou  Into  the  pleasQK  wbercin  dwelts 
Thy  lovely  lady  wbo  to  In  Heaven  crown'd. 
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Who  is  herself  thy  hope  in  Heaven,  the  while 
To  make  ihy  memorj'  hallowed  she  avails  ; 
Being  a  soul  within  the  deep  Heaven  bound, 
A  face  on  thy  heart  painted,  to  beguile 
Thy  heart  of  grief  which  else  should  tuni  it  vile. 
Even  as  she  seemed  a  wonder  here  below. 

On  high  she  seemeth  so, — 
Yea,  better  known,  is  there  more  wondrous  yet 
And  even  as  she  was  met 
First  by  the  angels  with  sweet  song  and  smile, 
Tliy  spirit  bears  her  back  upon  the  wing. 
Which  often  in  those  ways  is  journeying. 

Of  thee  she  entertains  the  blesstd  throngs, 
And  says  to  them  :  ■'  While  yet  my  body  thrave 
On  earth,  I  gat  much  honour  which  he  gave. 

Commending  me  in  his  commended  songs." 
Also  she  asks  alway  of  God  our  Lord 
To  give  thee  peace  according  to  His  word. 
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III. 
TO  DANTE  AUGHIERI, 


Sonnet. 
Hi  anuikts  of  umu  Compensation  in  Dtatk^ 

Daxte,  whenever  this  thing  happcneth, — 
That  Love's  desire  is  quite  bereft  of  Hope, 
(Seeking  in  vain  at  ladies'  eyes  some  scope 

Of  joy,  through  what  the  heart  for  ever  saith,)^ 

1  ask  thee,  can  amends  be  made  by  Death  ? 
Is  such  sad  |>ass  the  last  extremity  ? — 
Or  may  the  Soul  that  never  feared  to  die 

Then  in  another  body  draw  new  breath  ? 

LiJ !  thus  it  is  through  her  who  governs  all 
Below, — that  I,  who  entered  at  her  door^ 
Now  at  her  dreadful  window  must  (are  forth. 

Yea,  and  I  think  through  her  it  doth  befall 
That  even  ere  yet  the  road  is  travelled  o'er 
My  bones  are  weary  and  life  is  nothing  worth. 


*  Among  Dante  1  Eptstks  there  b  a  Latin  letter  to  Ci»o»  which 
1  ftbould  judge  was  wntten  in  reply  to  this  Sonnet. 
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Jh  kis  Lady  Stlvag^  Vtrgiolesi;  likening  his  Love  to  a 
Search  for  Gold. 

I  AM  all  bent  to  glean  the  golden  ore 
Little  by  fittle  from  the  river-bed  ; 
Hoping  the  day  to  see 
When  Crtestis  shall  be  conquered  in  my  store. 
Therefore,  still  sifUng  where  the  sands  are  spread, 
I  labour  patiently : 
nil,  thus  intent  on  this  thing  and  no  more, — 
If  to  a  vein  of  silver  I  were  led. 
It  scarce  could  gladden  me. 
And,  seeing  that  no  joy's  so  warm  i'  the  core 
A3  this  whereby  the  heart  is  comforted 
And  the  desire  set  free, — 
Therefore  thy  bitter  love  is  still  my  scope. 

Lady,  from  whom  it  is  my  life's  sore  theme 
More  painfully  to  sifl  the  grains  of  hope 
Thui  gold  out  of  that  stream. 
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V. 


SOIVICCT. 

Tb  Lovi,  in  great 


0  Love,  O  thou  that,  for  my  fealty, 

Only  in  torment  dost  thy  power  employ, 
Give  me,  for  God's  sake,  something  of  thy  joy, 

That  I  may  leam  what  good  there  is  in  thee. 

Yea,  for,  if  thou  art  glad  with  grieving  me, 
Surely  my  very  life  thou  shalt  destroy 
When  thou  renew'st  my  pain,  because  the  joy 

Must  then  be  wept  for  with  the  misery. 

He  that  had  never  sense  of  good,  nor  sight, 
Esteems  his  ill  estate  but  natural. 

Which  so  is  lightlier  borne :  his  case  is  mine. 
But,  if  thou  wouldst  uplift  me  for  a  sign. 
Bidding  me  drain  the  curse  and  know  it  all, 

1  must  a  little  taste  its  opposite. 


Death  is  nof  without  but  within  him. 

This  fairest  lady,  who,  as  well  I  wot. 

Found  entnmce  by  bcr  bcsuty  to  my  soal, 

Pierced  through  mine  eyes  my  heart,  which  erst  was 

Sorely,  yet  makes  as  though  she  knew  it  not ; 
Nay  turns  upon  me  now,  to  anger  wrought. 

Dealing  me  harshness  for  my  pain's  best  dole. 

And  is  so  changed  by  her  own  wrath's  control, 
That  1  go  thence,  in  my  distracted  thought 
Content  to  die ;  and,  mourning,  cry  abroad 

On  Death,  as  upon  one  afar  from  me ; 

But  Death  makes  answer  Irom  within  my  heart. 

Then,  hearing  her  so  hard  at  hand  to  be, 
I  do  commend  my  spirit  unto  God  ; 

Saying  to  her  too,  "  Ease  and  peace  thou  art." 
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VII. 


Sonnet. 


A  Trana  of  Love, 

Va.hql'Isiieo  and  weary  was  my  soul  in  roe. 
And  my  heart  gasped  afler  its  much  lament, 
When  sleep  at  length  the  painful  languor  sent. 
Andy  as  I  slept  (and  wept  incessantly), — 
Through  the  keen  fixedness  of  memory 

Which  I  had  cherished  ere  my  tears  were  spent, 
I  passed  to  a  new  trance  of  wonderment ; 
Wherein  a  visible  spirit  I  could  see, 
Which  caught  me  up,  and  bore  me  to  a  place 
Where  my  most  gentle  lady  was  alone ; 

And  still  before  us  a  fire  seemed  to  move, 
Out  of  the  which  roethought  there  came  a  moan, 
Uttering,  ''  Grace,  a  little  season,  grace  I 

I  am  of  one  that  hath  the  wings  of  Love." 


Of  the  Grave  of  Selvaggia,  on  the  Monte  deila  Samiuira. 

I  WAS  Upon  tbe  litgh  Aod  blessed  mound, 

And  kissed,  long  worshiping,  the  stones  and  grass, 
There  on  the  hard  stones  prostrate,  where,  alas  ! 

That  pure  one  laid  her  forehead  in  the  ground. 

Then  were  the  springs  of  gladness  sealed  and  bound, 
The  day  that  unto  Death's  most  bitter  pass 
My  sick  heart's  lady  turned  her  feet,  who  was 

Alrrady  in  her  gracious  life  renown'd. 

So  in  that  place  I  spake  to  Love,  and  cried  ; 

"O  sweet  my  god,  I  am  one  whom  Death  may  claim 
Hence  to  be  his  ;  for  lo !  my  heart  lies  here." 
Anon,  because  my  Master  lent  no  ear, 
Departing,  still  I  called  Selva^a's  name. 

So  with  my  moan  I  lefl  the  mountaiit-side. 
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IX. 

GUfZOICE. 

Hi$  Lament  far  Sehagpa. 

Ay  me,  alas  I  the  beautiful  bright  hair 
That  shed  reflected  gold 

O'er  the  green  growths  on  either  side  the  way  : 
Ay  me  f  the  lovely  look,  open  and  fiur, 
Which  my  heart's  core  doth  hold 
With  all  else  of  that  best-remembered  day  ; 
Ay  me  t  the  (aoe  made  gay 
With  joy  that  Love  confers ; 
Ay  me  f  that  smile  of  hers 

Where  whiteness  as  of  snow  was  visible 
Among  the  roses  at  all  seasons  red  I 

Ay  me  t  and  was  this  well, 
O  Death,  to  let  me  live  when  she  is  dead  ? 

Ay  me  I  the  calm,  erect,  dignified  walk ; 
Ay  me  I  the  sweet  salute, — 
The  thoughtful  mind,— -the  wit  discreetly  worn ; 
Ay  me  I  the  clearness  of  her  noble  talk, 
Which  made  the  good  take  root 

In  me,  and  for  the  evil  woke  my  scorn ; 
Ay  me  t  the  longing  bom 
Of  so  much  loveliness, — 
The  hope,  whose  eager  stress 

Made  other  hopes  fidl  back  to  let  it  pass, 
Even  till  my  load  of  love  grew  light  thereby  t 

These  thou  hast  broken,  as  glass, 
O  Death,  who  makest  me,  alive,  to  die  I 
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Ay  me  t  Lady,  the  lady  of  all  worth  ; — 
Saint,  for  whose  single  shrine 

Al!  other  shrines  I  left,  even  as  Love  will'd  [- 
Ay  me  I  what  precious  stone  in  the  whole  earth. 
For  that  pure  fame  of  thine 

Worthy  the  marble  statue's  base  to  yield  ? 
Ay  me !  fair  vase  fulfiU'd 
With  more  than  this  world's  good, — 
By  cruel  chance  and  rude 

Cast  out  upon  the  steep  path  of  the  mountains 
Where  Death  has  shut  thee  in  between  hard  stones  1 

Ay  me  !  two  languid  fountains 
Of  weeping  arc  these  eyes,  which  joy  disowns. 

Ay  m^  sharp  Death  I  till  what  I  ask  is  done 
And  my  whole  life  is  ended  utterly, — 

Answer — must  1  weep  on 

Even  thus,  and  never  cease  to  moan  Ay  me  ? 
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TO  GUIDO  CAVALCANTI. 

Sonnet. 
He  owes  nothing  to  Guide  as  a  Poet. 

What  rhymes  arc  thine  which  I  have  ta'cn  from  thee, 

Thou  Guido,  that  thou  ever  say'st  I  thieve  ?  ^ 

Tis  true,  fine  fancies  gladly  I  receive, 
But  when  was  aught  found  beautiful  in  thee  ? 
Nay,  I  have  searched  my  pages  diligently. 

And  tell  the  truth,  and  lie  not,  by  your  leave. 

From  whose  rich  store  my  web  of  songs  I  weave 
Love  knoweth  well,  well  knowing  them  and  me. 
No  artist  I, — all  men  may  gather  it ; 

Nor  do  I  work  in  ignorance  of  pride, 

(Though  the  world  reach  alone  the  coarser  sense ;) 
But  am  a  certain  man  of  humble  wit 

Who  journeys  with  his  sorrow  at  his  side. 
For  a  heart's  sake,  alas  I  that  is  gone  hence. 


*  I  hA\-e  not  rxaminrd  Cino't  poetry  with  specUl  reference  to 
thit  accuMtion  ;  but  there  it  a  Canione  of  his  in  which  be  speaks 
of  hAvtnfc  conceived  sn  sfTection  for  another  lady  from  her  reseni- 
blance  to  Sclvsgf  ta.  Perhaps  Guido  considered  this  as  a  sort  of 
plsKiahsin  dt  fa€io  on  his  own  change  of  love  through  Maodetta's 
likeness  to  Giovanni. 
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He  impugns  the  virduts  of  Dantis  Commedia. 

This  book  of  Dante's,  very  sooth  to  say, 

Is  just  a  poet's  lovely  heresy, 

Which  by  a  lure  as  sweet  as  sweet  can  be 
Draws  other  men's  concerns  beneath  its  sway  ; 
While,  among  stars'  and  comets'  dazzling  play, 

It  beats  the  right  down,  lets  the  wrong  go  free, 

Shows  some  abased,  and  others  in  great  glee, 
Much  as  with  lovers  is  Love's  ancient  way. 
Therefore  his  vain  decrees,  wherein  he  lied, 

Fixing  folks'  nearness  to  the  Fiend  their  fee. 
Must  be  like  empty  nutshells  flung  aside. 

Yet  through  the  rash  false  witness  set  to  grow, 
French  and  Italian  vengeance  on  such  pride 

May  fell,  like  Antony's  on  Cicero. 
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XIl. 

SOHNCT. 

Hi  amdimns  Dante  far  noi  naming^  in  ihi  C&mmidia^  kis 
friind  Omato  di  Bcndma^  and  his  Lady  Silvaggia. 

Amo!cg  the  faults  we  in  that  book  descry 

Which  has  crowned  Dante  lord  of  rhyme  and  thought. 

Are  two  so  grave  that  some  attaint  is  brought 
Unto  the  greatness  of  his  soul  thereby, 
line  is,  that,  holding  with  Sordello  high 

Discourse,  and  with  the  rest  who  sang  and  taught, 

He  of  Onesto  di  Boncima  *  nought 
1  las  said,  who  was  to  Arnauld  Daniel  t  nigh. 
II1C  other  is,  that  when  he  says  he  came 

To  sec,  at  summit  of  the  sacred  stair. 
His  iicatrice  among  the  heavenly  signs, — 
He,  l(H>king  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 

Saw  not  that  highest  of  all  women  there 
Who  joined  Mount  Sion  to  the  Apennines.^ 


*  Rrtw«r«n  this  poet  and  Cino  various  fnetidly  noniiets  were 
intrrrhancrd,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Italian  collectiooa.  There 
i«  al^i  (inr  v^nnrt  by  ()nr<it()  to  Cino,  with  hta  answer,  both  of 
Mhi«  h  arr  f^r  from  bring  affectionate  or  respectfuL  They  are  very 
r  li*c'irr,  howrvrr,  and  nf>t  specially  interesting. 

t    I'hr  Provencal  poet,  mentitmed  in  C  zzvi.  of  the  Pmrffmkny. 

X  ni.it  lA.  %jncti6cd  the  Apennines  by  her  burial  on  the  Monte 
d'*lla  Nambuca. 


VOL.    II.  13 


DANTE    DA    MAIANO. 


TO  DANTE  AUGHIERI. 


He  interprtis   Danii  AUghieri's  Dream,  related  in 
fint  Sonnet  ^the  Vita  Nuova." 

Of  that  wherein  thou  art  a  questioner 
Considering,  1  make  answer  briefly  thus, 
Good  friend,  in  wit  but  little  prosperous  : 
And  from  my  words  the  truth  thou  shall  infer, — 
So  hearken  to  thy  dream's  interpreter. 

If,  sound  of  frame,  thou  soundly  canst  discuss 
In  reason, — then,  to  expel  this  overplus 
Of  vapours  which  hath  made  thy  speech  to  err, 
See  that  thou  lave  and  purge  thy  stomach  soon. 
But  if  thou  art  afHicted  with  disease, 
Know  that  I  count  it  mere  delirium. 
Thus  of  my  thought  1  write  thee  back  the  sum 
Nor  my  conclusions  can  be  changed  from  these 
Till  to  the  leech  thy  water  1  have  shown. 


DAITTE  DA  MA/ANO, 
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IL 


SONKXT. 

Hi  crava  inttrpreting  of  a  Dream  ofkis. 

Thou  that  art  wise,  let  wisdom  minister 

Unto  my  dream,  that  it  be  understood 
To  wit :  A  lady,  of  her  body  fair, 

And  whom  my  heart  approves  in  womanhood, 

Ik'stowcd  on  me  a  wreath  of  flowers,  fair-hued 
And  Krccn  in  leaf,  with  gentle  loving  air  ; 

After  the  which,  mcsicemed  I  was  stark  nude 
Save  for  a  smock  of  hers  that  I  did  wear. 
Whereat,  good  friend,  my  courage  gat  such  growth 

That  to  mine  arms  I  took  her  tenderly  : 
With  no  rebuke  the  beauty  laughed  unloth. 

And  as  she  laughed  I  kissed  continually. 
1  say  no  more,  for  that  I  pledged  mine  oath, 

And  that  my  mother,  who  is  dead,  was  by. 


i8o  OmnO  ORLAHDL 


GUIDO  ORLANDI  TO  DANTE  DA  MAIANO. 

Sonnet* 
He  interprets  the  Dream  *  related  in  the  foregoing  Sonnet. 

On  the  last  words  of  what  you  write  to  me 

I  give  you  my  opinion  at  the  first 

To  see  the  dead  must  prove  corruption  nursed 
Within  you,  by  your  heart's  own  vanity. 
The  soul  should  bend  the  flesh  to  its  decree : 

Then  rule  it,  friend,  as  fish  by  line  amerced. 

As  to  the  smock,  your  lady's  gift,  the  worst 
Of  words  were  not  too  bad  for  speech  so  free. 
It  is  a  thing  unseemly  to  declare 

The  love  of  gracious  dame  or  damozel, 

And  therewith  for  excuse  to  say,  I  dream'd. 
Tell  us  no  more  of  this,  but  think  who  seem'd 

To  call  you  :  mother  came  to  whip  you  welL 
Love  close,  and  of  Love's  joy  you'll  have  your  share. 


*  There  exist  no  feu^r  than  six  answers  by  different  poets, 
interpreting  Dante  da^aiano's  dream.  I  have  chosen  Guide 
Orlandi's,  much  the  most  matter-of-fact  of  the  six,  because  it 
is  diverting  to  find  the  writer  again  in  his  antagonistic  mood. 
Among  the  five  remaining  answers,  in  all  of  which  the  vision  is 
treated  as  a  very  mysterious  matter,  one  is  attributed  to  Dante 
Alighieri,  but  seems  so  doubtful  that  I  have  not  translated  it. 
Indeed,  it  would  do  the  greater  Dante,  if  he  really  wrote  it,  little 
credit  as  a  lucid  interpreter  of  dreams ;  though  it  might  have  some 
interest,  as  giving  him  (when  compared  with  the  sonnet  at  page 
178)  a  decided  advantage  over  his  lesser  namesake  in  point  of 

•rtesy. 
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III. 


SomciT. 


T0  ki$  Lady  Nma,€f  SicUy. 

So  greatly  thy  gmt  plesMUDce  pleasured  me, 
Gentle  my  lady,  from  the  first  of  all, 
That  counting  every  other  blessing  small 

I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  know  thee  : 

And  since  I  was  made  thine,  thy  courtesy 
And  worth,  more  than  of  earth,  celestial, 
I  learned,  and  from  its  freedom  did  enthrall 

My  heart,  the  servant  of  thy  grace  to  be. 

Wherefore  I  pray  thee,  joyful  countenance, 
Humbly,  that  it  incense  or  irk  thee  not. 

If  I,  being  thine,  do  wait  upon  thy  glance. 

More  to  solicit,  I  am  all  afraid  : 

Yet,  lady,  twofold  is  the  gift,  we  wot. 

Given  to  the  needy  unsolicited. 


DANTE  DA  MA/AKO. 


Ht  thanks  his  Lady  for  the  Joy  he  has  had  from  her. 

Wonderful  countenance  and  royal  neck, 
I  have  not  found  your  beauty's  parallel  I 
Nor  at  her  birth  might  any  yet  prevail 

The  likeness  of  these  features  to  partake. 

Wisdom  is  theirs,  and  mildness  :  for  whose  sake 
All  grace  seems  stol'n,  such  perfect  grace  to  swell ; 
Fashioned  of  God  beyond  delight  to  dwell 

Exalted.     And  herein  my  pride  I  take 

Who  of  this  garden  have  possession, 

So  (hat  all  worth  subsists  for  my  behoof 
And  bears  itself  according  to  my  will. 
Lady,  in  thee  such  pleasaunce  hath  its  fill 

That  whoso  is  content  to  rest  thereon 
Knows  not  of  grief,  and  holds  all  pain  aloof. 


CECCO  ANGIOLIERI.  DA  SIENA. 


I. 

TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERL 

SONKET. 

On  the  last  Sonfui  of  the  Vita  Num^* 

pAsri:  AucHitRi,  Cccco,  your  good  friend 
And  !M:r\'anty  gives  you  greeting  as  his  lord, 
And  prays  you  fur  the  sake  of  Love's  accord, 

{ loive  being  the  Master  before  whom  yuu  bend,) 

I  hat  you  will  pardon  him  if  he  offend, 
Even  as  your  gentle  heart  can  well  aftbrd. 
All  that  he  wants  to  say  is  just  one  word 

Which  partly  chides  your  sonnet  at  the  end. 

For  where  the  measure  changes,  first  you  say 
You  do  not  understand  the  gentle  speech 
A  spirit  made  touching  your  Beatrice : 

And  next  you  tell  your  ladies  how,  straightway, 
You  understand  it     Wherefore  (look  you)  each 
Of  these  your  words  the  other's  sense  denies. 

*  Sec  anitt  ptfc  94. 


CECCO  ANGIOLIERI, 


He  will  not  be  too  deeply  in  Love. 

I  AM  enamoured,  and  yet  not  so  much 

But  that  I'd  do  without  it  easily  ; 

And  my  own  mind  thinks  all  the  more  of  me 
That  Love  has  not  quite  penned  roe  in  his  hutch. 
Enough  if  for  his  sake  I  dance  and  touch 

The  lute,  and  serve  his  servants  cheerfully  : 

An  overdose  is  worse  than  none  would  be  : 
Love  is  no  lord  of  mine,  I'm  proud  to  vouch. 
So  let  no  woman  who  is  bom  conceive 

That  111  be  her  liege  slave,  as  I  see  some, 
Be  she  as  fair  and  dainty  as  she  wilL 
Too  much  of  love  makes  idiots,  1  believe  : 

\  \ike  Titrt  any  fashion  that  turns  glum 

The  heart,  and  makes  the  visage  sick  and  ill 
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III. 


SOHNET. 

0/  Love  in  Men  and  Devils. 

The  man  who  feels  not,  more  or  less,  somewhat 
or  love  in  all  the  years  his  life  goes  round 
Should  be  denied  a  grave  in  holy  ground 

Except  with  usurers  who  will  t>ate  no  groat : 

Nur  he  himself  should  count  himself  a  jot 

Lc5!i  wretched  than  the  meanest  beggar  found. 
Also  the  man  who  in  Love's  robe  is  gown'd 

May  say  that  Fortune  smiles  upon  his  lot 

Seeing  how  love  has  such  nobility 
That  if  it  entered  in  the  lord  of  Hell 

Twould  rule  him  more  than  his  fire's  ancient  sting  ; 

He  should  be  glorified  to  eternity, 
And  all  his  life  be  always  glad  and  well 
As  is  a  wanton  woman  in  the  spring. 


CECCO  ANGtOUERl. 


Of  Love,  in  hoHour  of  his  mistress  Beahino. 

Whatever  good  is  naturally  done 

Is  bom  of  Love  as  fruit  Is  born  of  ilowcr : 
By  Love  all  good  is  brought  to  its  full  power  : 

Yea,  Love  does  more  than  this  ;  for  he  finds  none 

So  coarse  but  from  his  touch  some  grace  is  won, 
And  the  poor  wretch  is  altered  in  an  hour. 
So  let  it  be  decreed  that  Death  devour 

The  beast  who  says  that  Love's  a  thing  to  shun. 

A  man's  just  worth  the  good  that  he  can  hold, 
And  where  no  love  is  found,  no  good  is  there ; 
On  that  there's  nothing  that  1  would  not  slake. 

So  now,  my  Sonnet,  go  as  you  are  told 

To  lovers  and  their  sweethearts  everywhere, 
And  f«y  I  made  you  for  Becchina's  sake. 
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V. 


Sonnet. 
Of  Becchina^  tht  Shotmaka^s  Daughter, 

Why,  if  Becchina's  bemrt  were  diamond. 
And  all  the  other  parts  of  her  were  steel. 
As  cold  to  love  as  snows  when  they  congeal 

In  lands  to  which  the  sun  may  not  get  round ; 

And  if  her  father  were  a  giant  crown'd 
And  not  a  donkey  bom  to  stitching  shoes, 
Or  I  were  but  an  ass  myself; — to  use 

Such  harshness,  scarce  could  to  her  praise  redound. 

Yet  if  she'd  only  for  a  minute  hear, 
And  I  could  speak  if  only  pretty  well, 
\\\  let  her  know  that  Fm  her  happiness ; 

I'hat  Tm  her  life  should  also  be  made  clear. 
With  other  things  that  I've  no  need  to  tell ; 
And  then  I  feel  quite  sure  she'd  answer  Yes. 


C&CCQ  ANCIOUBRl. 


SOKMET. 

To  Mesttr  Angiolieri,  his  Fatfur. 

Ir  I'A  a  sack  of  florins,  and  all  new, 

(Packed  tight  tcgether,  freshly  coined  and  fine,) 

And  Arcidosso  and  Montcgiovi  mine,* 
And  quite  a  glut  of  eagle-pieces  too, — 
It  were  but  as  three  farthings  to  my  view 

Without  Becchina.     Why  then  all  these  plots 

To  whip  me,  daddy  ?    Nay,  but  tell  me — what's 
My  sin,  or  all  the  sins  of  Turks,  to  you? 
For  I  protest  (or  may  I  be  struck  dead  I) 

My  love's  so  firmly  planted  in  its  place. 

Whipping  nor  hanging  now  could  change  the  grain. 
And  if  you  want  my  reason  on  this  head, 

It  is  that  whoso  looks  her  in  the  face. 
Though  he  were  old,  gets  back  his  youth  again. 


Pcrbaps  tbc  DJ 


■s  of  his  lather's  estates. 
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VII. 

SOMNET. 

Of  the  20th/Mni  1291. 

I'm  full  of  everything  I  do  not  want 

And  have  not  that  wherein  I  should  find  ease ; 

For  alway  till  Becchina  brings  me  peace 
The  heavy  heart  I  bear  must  toil  and  pant ; 
That  so  all  written  paper  would  prove  scant 

(Though  in  its  space  the  Bible  you  might  squeeze,) 

To  say  how  like  the  flames  of  furnaces 
1  bum,  remembering  what  she  u^ed  to  grant. 
Because  the  stars  are  fevi-er  in  heaven's  span 

Than  all  those  kisses  wherewith  I  kept  tune 
All  in  an  instant  (I  who  now  have  none!) 
I'pon  her  mouth  (I  and  no  other  man !) 

5v>  sweetly  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June 

In  the  new  year  •  twelve  hundred  ninety-one. 


*  The  yrar,  according  to  the  cmlcndar  of  those  day%  )M-|ran  on 
!hr  35th  March.  Thr  altrrmtion  to  i»t  January  was  made  in  1583 
:•-.  t!)r  r^^MT,  and  inim''diately  adopted  by  all  Catholic  count rien, 
'•fit  t>y  Kn^land  not  till  lyS'-  There  \%  !komr  added  vividness  in 
rrmTnl-ennK  tlut  Cecco's  unplatonic  love -encounter  dates  ele\'en 
da\^af^.rr  the  firrt  death-anniversary  of  lieatrice  (9th  of  June  1291), 
when  Dante  trlN  us  that  he  **drew  the  resemblance  of  an  angel 
upon  certain  tablets.**    (Sec  mmit,  p.  84.) 


CECCO  ANGIQUERI. 


In  absmafrem  Bachtna. 

Hv  heart's  so  heavy  with  a  hundred  things 

That  I  feel  de&d  a  hundred  times  a-day ; 
Yet  death  would  be  the  least  of  sufferings, 

For  life's  all  suffering  save  what's  slept  away ; 
Though  even  in  sleep  there  is  no  dream  but  brings 

From  dream-land  such  dull  torture  as  it  may. 
And  yet  one  moment  would  pluck  out  these  stings, 

If  for  one  moment  she  were  mine  to-day 
Who  gives  my  heart  the  anguish  that  it  has. 

Each  thought  that  seeks  my  heart  for  its  abode 
Becomes  a  wan  and  sorrow -stricken  guest : 
Sorrow  has  brought  me  to  so  sad  a  pass 

That  men  look  sad  to  meet  me  on  the  road ; 
Nor  any  road  is  mine  that  leads  to  rest. 


1 
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IX. 


Sonnet. 
Of  Btcckina  in  a  rage. 

Whcm  I  behold  Becdiina  in  a  rage. 
Just  like  a  little  lad  I  trembling  stand 
Whose  master  tells  him  to  hold  out  his  hand  ; 

Had  I  a  lion's  heart,  the  sight  would  wage 

Such  war  against  it,  that  in  that  sad  stage 

I'd  wish  my  birth  might  never  have  been  plann'd, 
And  curse  the  day  and  hour  that  I  was  bann'd 

With  such  a  plague  for  my  life's  heritage. 

Yet  even  if  1  should  sell  me  to  the  Fiend, 
I  must  so  manage  matters  in  some  way 
That  for  her  rage  I  may  not  care  a  fig ; 

Or  else  from  death  I  cannot  long  be  screen'd. 
So  ril  not  blink  the  fact,  but  plainly  say 
It's  time  I  got  my  valour  to  grow  big. 


Dakte  Aughieri  in  Beech  in  a's  praise 

Won't  have  me  sing,  and  bears  him  like  my  lord. 

He's  but  a  pinchbeck  florin,  on  my  word ; 
Sugar  he  seems,  but  salfs  in  all  his  ways; 
He  looks  like  wheaten  bread,  who's  bread  of  maiie; 

He's  but  a  sty,  though  like  a  tower  in  height ; 

A  falcon,  till  you  find  that  he's  a  kite ; 
Call  him  a  cockt — a  hen's  more  like  his  case. 
Go  now  to  Florence,  Sonnet  of  my  own. 

And  there  with  dames  and  maids  hold  pretty  paries. 
And  say  that  all  he  is  doth  only  seem. 
And  I  meanwhile  will  make  him  better  known 

Unto  the  Count  of  Provence,  good  King  Charles  j  • 
And  in  this  way  we'll  singe  his  skin  for  him. 


*  This  may  be  cither  Charles  II.,  King  of  Naples  and  Count  of 
Provence,  or  more  probably  his  son  Charles  Martel,  King  of  Hun- 
gary.     We  know  from  Dante  that  a  friendship  subsisted  between 
himself  and  the  latter  prince,  who  visited  Florence  in  1295,  and 
ic  year,  in  his  fotber's  lifetime  {Parodist,  C.  viii.) 
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XI 


Sonnet. 
Of  his  four  TomutUors, 

I'm  caught,  like  any  thrush  the  nets  suq>nse, 

By  Daddy  and  Becchina,  Mammy  and  Love. 
As  to  the  first-named,  let  thus  much  suffice, — 

Each  day  he  damns  me,  and  each  hour  thereof; 
Becchina  wants  so  much  of  all  that's  nice. 

Not  Mahomet  himself  could  yield  enough  : 
And  Love  still  sets  me  doting  in  a  trice 

On  trulls  who'd  seem  the  Ghetto's  proper  stuff. 
My  mother  don't  do  much  because  she  can't. 

But  I  may  count  it  just  as  good  as  done. 
Knowing  the  way  and  not  the  will's  her  want 

To-day  I  tried  a  kiss  with  her — just  one — 
To  see  if  I  could  make  her  sulks  avaunt : 

She  said,  **  The  devil  rip  you  up,  my  son  f " 


\<.L.    II. 


U 


CECCO  ASGiOllERl. 


Concerning  his  Father. 

Thk  dreadful  aad  Uie  desperate  hate  1  bear 
My  father  (to  my  praise,  not  to  my  shame,) 
^^^ll  make  him  live  more  than  Methusalem ; 

Of  this  I've  long  ago  been  made  aware. 

Now  tell  me.  Nature,  if  my  hate's  not  fair. 
A  glass  of  some  thin  wine  not  worth  a  name 
One  day  I  begged  (he  has  whole  butts  o'  the  same,' 

And  he  had  almost  killed  me,  I  declare. 

"  Good  Lord,  if  I  had  asked  for  Vemage-wine !  " 
Said  I ;  for  if  he'd  spit  into  my  face 
1  wished  to  see  for  reasons  of  my  own. 

Now  say  that  I  mayn't  hate  this  plague  of  mine  ! 
Why,  if  you  knew  what  I  know  of  his  ways. 
You'd  tell  me  that  I  ought  to  knock  him  down." 

*  1  have  thought  it  necessary  to  soften  one  or  two  expressit 
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XIII. 


Sonnet. 


Of  all  he  would  do. 

Ik  I  were  tire,  I'd  burn  the  world  away; 
If  I  were  wind,  Td  turn  my  storms  thcrc<.»n ; 
If  I  were  water,  Td  soon  let  it  drown ; 
If  I  were  God,  I'd  sink  it  from  the  day ; 
If  1  were  Pope,  Td  never  feel  quite  gay 
Until  there  was  no  peace  beneath  the  sun  ; 
If  I  were  Emfwror,  what  would  I  have  done  ? 
I'd  lop  men's  heads  all  round  in  my  own  way. 
If  I  were  Death,  I'd  look  my  father  up; 
If  I  were  Life,  I'd  run  away  from  him ; 
And  treat  my  mother  to  like  calls  and  runs. 
If  I  were  Cecco  (and  that's  all  my  hope), 
I'd  pick  the  nicest  girls  to  suit  my  whim, 
And  other  folk  should  get  the  ugly  ones. 


CECCO  ANCIOURRI. 


He  k  pott  all  Help. 

Van  a  thing  done,  repentance  is  no  qooA, 

Nor  to  say  after,  Thus  would  I  have  done  : 
In  lire,  whafs  left  behind  is  vainly  rued  ; 

So  let  a  man  get  used  his  hurt  to  shun  ; 
For  on  his  l^s  he  hardly  may  be  stood 

Again,  if  once  his  fall  be  well  begun. 
But  to  show  wisdom's  what  I  never  could  ; 

So  where  I  itch  I  scratch  now,  and  all's  one. 
I'm  down,  and  cannot  rise  in  any  way ; 

For  not  a  creature  of  my  nearest  kin 

Would  hold  me  out  a  hand  that  1  could  reach. 
I  pray  you  do  not  mock  at  what  I  say  ; 

For  so  my  love's  good  grace  may  I  not  win 
If  ever  sonnet  held  so  true  a  speech  ! 
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XV. 


Sonnet. 
Of  why  he  is  unhanged. 

Whoever  without  money  is  in  love 

Had  better  build  a  gallows  and  go  hang ; 
He  dies  not  once,  but  oftener  feels  the  pang 

Than  he  who  was  cast  down  from  Heaven  above. 

And  certes,  for  my  sins,  it's  plain  enough. 
If  Love's  alive  on  earth,  that  he's  myself, 
Who  would  not  be  so  cursed  with  want  of  pelf 

If  others  paid  my  proper  dues  thereof. 

Then  why  am  I  not  hanged  by  my  own  hands  ? 
1  answer :  for  this  empty  narrow  chink 
i>f  hope  ; — that  I've  a  father  old  and  rich, 

And  that  if  once  he  dies  Til  get  his  lands ; 
And  die  he  must,  when  the  sea's  dry,  I  think. 

Meanwhile   God  keeps  him  whole  and  me  i'  the 
ditch. 


CECCO  ANCJOUESl. 


Of'^'hy  he  would  bt  a  SeulUem. 

I  AM  SO  out  of  love  through  poverty 
That  if  I  see  my  mistress  in  the  street 
1  hardly  can  be  certain  whom  I  meet. 

And  of  her  name  do  scarce  remember  me. 

Also  my  courage  it  has  made  to  be 

So  cold,  that  tf  I  suffered  some  foul  cheat. 

Even  from  the  meanest  wretch  that  one  could  beat, 

Save  for  the  sin  I  think  he  should  go  free. 

Ay,  and  it  plays  me  a  still  nastier  trick  ; 

For,  meeting  some  who  erewhile  with  me  took 
E>elight,  I  seem  to  them  a  roaring  fire. 

£o  here's  a  truth  whereat  I  need  not  stick ; — 
That  if  one  could  turn  sculhon  to  a  cook, 
It  were  a  thing  to  which  one  might  aspire. 
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XVI 1. 

pROLoxcED  Sonnet. 
When  his  Clotfus  n*<rt  ^ont. 

Never  so  bare  and  naked  was  church-stone 
/\s  is  my  clean-stripped  doublet  in  my  grasp 
Also  I  wear  a  shirt  without  a  clasp, 

Which  is  a  dismal  thing  to  look  upon. 

Ah !  had  I  still  but  the  sweet  coins  I  won 
That  time  I  sold  my  nag  and  staked  the  pay, 
I'd  not  lie  hid  beneath  the  roof  to-day 

And  eke  out  sonnets  vwnth  this  moping  moan. 

Daily  a  thousand  times  stark  mad  am  I 

At  my  dad's  meanness  who  won*t  clothe  me  now, 

Fi»r  **  How  about  the  horse  ?  "  is  still  his  cry. 
Till  one  thing  strikes  me  as  clear  anyhow, — 

No  rag  111  get     The  wretch  has  sworn,  I  see, 

Not  to  invest  another  doit  in  me. 

And  all  because  of  the  fine  doublet's  price 

He  gave  me,  when  I  vowed  to  throw  no  dice, 

And  for  his  damned  nag's  sake !    We!!,  this  is  nice! 


CECCO  AXGIOLIERl. 


A 


He  argues  hit  case  with  Deaih. 

Grahercy,  Death,  aa  you've  my  love  to  wui, 

Just  be  impartial  in  your  next  assault ; 

And  that  you  may  not  find  yourself  in  faxAX, 
Whate'er  you  do,  be  quick  now  and  begin. 
As  oft  may  I  be  pounded  flat  and  thin 

As  in  Grosseto  there  are  grains  of  salt, 

If  now  to  kill  us  both  you  be  not  call'd, — 
Both  me  and  him  who  sticks  so  in  his  skin. 
Or  better  still,  look  here;  for  if  I'm  slain 

Alone, — his  wealth,  it's  true,  I'll  never  have. 
Yet  death  is  life  to  one  who  lives  in  pain  ; 

But  if  you  only  kill  Saldagno's  knave, 
I'm  left  in  Siena  (don't  you  see  your  gain  ?) 

Like  a  rich  man  who's  made  a  galley-slave." 


*  He  means,  possibly,  Ihit  he  should  be  more  Ihui  ever  tor- 
mented by  his  creditors,  on  account  of  their  knoKing  his  ability  ti 
pay  them;  but  the  incaning  seems  very  ui  — 
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XIX. 


SoNivrr. 


Btahina^  and  of  her  Husband, 

I  WOULD  like  better  in  the  grace  to  be 
Of  the  dear  mistress  whom  I  bear  in  mind 
(As  once  I  u'as)  than  I  should  like  to  find 

A  stream  that  washed  up  gold  continually : 

Because  no  language  could  report  of  me 
The  joys  that  round  my  heart  would  then  be  twin*d, 
Who  now,  without  her  love,  do  seem  resign *d 

To  death  that  bends  my  life  to  its  decree. 

And  one  thing  makes  the  matter  still  more  sad  : 
F*or  all  the  while  I  know  the  fault's  my  own. 
That  on  her  husband  I  take  no  revenge, 

\\lio*s  worse  to  her  than  is  to  me  my  dad. 

God  send  grief  has  not  pulled  my  courage  down» 
That  hearing  this  I  laugh  ;  for  it  seems  strange. 


CBCCO  ANGIOUERi. 


7b  SacAina's  rich  Husband,* 

As  thou  wcrt  loth  to  sec,  before  thy  feet, 

The  dear  broad  coin  roll  all  the  hill-slope  down. 
Till,  gathering  it  from  rifted  clods,  some  clown 

Should  rub  it  oft  and  scarcely  render  it ; — 

Tell  me,  I  charge  thee,  if  by  generous  heat 
Or  clutching  frost  the  fruits  of  earth  be  grown, 
And  by  what  wind  the  blight  is  o'er  them  strown. 

And  with  what  gloom  the  tempest  is  replete. 

Yet  daily,  in  good  sooth,  as  morn  by  morn 

Thou  hear'st  the  voice  of  thy  poor  husbandman 
And  those  loud  herds,  his  other  family, — 

1  know,  as  surely  as  Becchina's  born 

With  a  kind  heart,  she  does  the  best  she  can 
To  filch  at  least  one  new-bought  prize  from  ihcc. 


*  This  puzzling  sonnet  is  printed  in  Italian  collections  with 
name  of  Guido  Cavalcanti.  It  must  evidently  belong  to  Atigiol 
and  it  has  certain  fine  points  wtiieli  make  me  unwilling  to  omi 
though  partly  as  to  rendering,  and  wholly  as  to  applicatii>:i,  1  1 
been  driven  on  conjecture. 
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XXI. 

SOKICET. 

On  thi  Death  of  his  Father, 

Let  not  the  inhabitants  of  Hell  despair, 

For  one*s  got  out  who  seemed  to  be  locked  in  ; 
And  Cecco's  the  poor  devil  that  I  mean, 

Who  thought  for  ever  and  ever  to  be  there. 

But  the  leafs  turned  at  last,  and  I  declare 
lliat  now  my  state  of  glory  doth  begin  : 
P'or  Mcsscr  Angiolieri's  slipped  his  skin, 

Who  plagued  me,  summer  and  winter,  many  a  year. 

Nfake  haste  to  Cecco,  Sonnet,  with  a  will. 
To  him  who  no  more  at  the  Abbey  dwells ; 
Tell  him  that  Brother  Henry's  half  dried  up.* 

He'll  never  more  t>e  down-at-mouth,  but  fill 
His  beak  at  his  own  beck,t  till  his  life  swells 
I'o  more  than  Enoch's  or  Elijah's  scope. 


*  Ic  wotiUI  almost  flccm  as  if  Cecco,  in  hU  poverty,  had  at  last 
taken  icfuK<-  in  a  reliKiou^  housr  under  thr  name  of  Brother  Henry 
I /'ro/r  Arnf^\t  and  as  if  hr  here  meant  that  Hrr>thcr  Henry  was 
now  <1< tayiil,  ««>  to  speak,  throu4;h  the  rcsu!>icitation  of  Ceccu.  (See 
trntrvf^ucttim  tv  Pari  /.,  p.  23.) 

t  In  the  original  words,  **  Ma  di  tal  eibo  imbccchi  lo  suo  becco,** 
a  play  upcn  the  name  of  Bcccbina  seems  intended,  which  1  have 
conveyed  a&  well  as  I  c<.-uld. 


CECCO  ANCIOLIERI. 


Ht  would  slay  all  who  hate  ikeir  Fathers, 

Who  utters  of  his  father  aught  but  praise, 

7wen?  well  to  cut  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
Because  the  Deadly  Sins  are  seven,  yet  doth 

No  one  provoke  such  ire  as  this  must  raise. 

Were  I  a  priest,  or  monk  in  anyways. 

Unto  the  Pope  my  first  respects  were  paid, 
Saying,  "  Holy  Father,  let  a  just  crusade 

Scourge  each  man  who  his  sire's  good  name  gainsays.' 

And  if  by  chance  a  handful  of  such  rogues 
At  any  time  should  come  into  our  clutch, 

I'd  have  them  cooked  and  eaten  then  and  there. 

If  not  by  men,  at  least  by  wolves  and  dc^. 
The  Lord  forgive  me  !  for  I  fear  me  much 

Some  words  of  mine  were  rather  foul  than  fair. 
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XXIII. 
TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 

Sonnet. 

lit  writes  to  Danie^  then  in  txiU  at  Vtrcna^  defying  him  as 

no  Utter  than  himself. 

Dante  Aughieri,  if  I  jest  and  lie, 

Yiiu  in  such  lists  might  run  a  tilt  with  me  : 

I  get  my  dinner,  you  your  supper,  free ; 
And  if  I  bite  the  fat,  yuu  suck  the  fry ; 
bhear  the  cloth  and  you  the  teazle  ply ; 

If  I've  a  strut,  who's  prouder  than  you  are  ? 

If  Tm  foul-mouthed,  you're  not  particular ; 
And  you're  turned  Lombard,  even  if  Roman  I. 
So  that,  Yore  Heaven  I  if  cither  of  us  flings 

Much  dirt  at  the  other,  he  must  be  a  U^A  : 
Fur  lack  of  luck  and  wit  we  do  these  things. 

Yet  if  you  want  more  lessons  at  my  schoul, 
Just  say  s(>,  and  you'll  find  the  next  touch  stings — 

For,  Dante,  I'm  the  goad  and  you're  the  bull. 


GUIDO  ORLANDI.' 


Against Ot"  WhiU"  Gha>ellina. 

Now  of  the  hue  of  ashes  are  the  Whites ; 
And  they  go  foUowii^  now  after  the  kind 
Of  creatures  we  call  crabs,  which,  as  some  find, 

Will  only  seek  their  natural  food  o'  nights. 

All  day  they  hide ;  their  flesh  has  such  sore  frights 
Lest  death  be  come  for  them  on  every  wind, 
Lest  now  the  Lion's  t  wrath  be  so  inclined 

That  they  may  never  set  their  sin  to  rights. 

Guelf  were  they  once,  and  now  are  Ghibelline: 
Nothing  but  rebels  henceforth  be  they  named, — 
Slate-foes,  as  are  the  Uberti,  every  one. 

Behold,  against  the  Whites  all  men  must  sign 
Some  judgment  whence  no  pardon  can  be  daim'd 
Excepting  they  were  offered  to  Saint  John,! 


•  Stveralothcr  pietes  by  this  author,  addressed  to  GiiiiioCaval- 
canti  and  Dante  da  Maiano,  will  be  found  among  their  pjuiiis. 

t  1.1.  Florence. 

%  Thai  is,  presented  at  thehigh  altar  on  the  f.-ast-day  of  St.  J^tin 
the  Baptist ;  a  ceremony  attending  the  release  of  criminiils  n  cr  i- 
tain  number  of  whom  were  annunlly  pardoned  on  tbat  dav  in 
Florence.  This  was  the  disgraceful  condition  annexed  lo  lli^H 
recall  lo  Rorerce  which  Dante  received  when  in  exile  at  Iht  court 
of  Verona ;  which  others  arceplcd,  but  which  was  refused  by 
him  in  a  memorable  epistle  btill  preserved. 
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LAPO  GIANNI. 


I. 


Madrigal. 
What  Love  shall  provide  for  him. 

Love,  I  demand  to  have  my  lady  in  fee. 

Fine  balm  let  Amo  be ; 
The  u*alls  of  Florence  all  of  silver  rear'd, 
And  crystal  pavements  in  the  public  way. 

With  castles  make  me  feared. 
Till  every  Latin  soul  have  owned  my  sway. 

lie  the  world  peaceful ;  safe  throughout  each  path  ; 

No  neighbour  to  breed  wrath  ; 
The  air,  summer  and  winter,  temperate. 

A  thousand  dames  and  damsels  richly  clad 

Upon  my  choice  to  u»ail, 
Singing  by  day  and  night  to  make  me  glad. 

Let  me  have  fruitful  gardens  of  great  girth, 

F*illcd  with  the  strife  of  birds, 
With  water-springs,  and  Ixaists  that  house  i'  the  earth. 

Let  me  seem  Solomon  for  lore  of  words, 
Samson  for  strength,  for  beauty  Absalom. 

Knights  as  my  serfs  be  gix'en  ; 
And  as  I  will,  let  music  go  and  come  ; 
Till  at  the  last  thou  bring  me  into  Heaven. 


I.APU  GIANNI. 


A  Message  in  charge  for  his  Lady  Lagia. 

Ballad,  since  Love  himself  hath  fashioned  thee 
Within  my  mind  where  he  doth  make  abode, 
Hie  thee  to  her  who  through  mine  eyes  bestow'd 

Her  blessing  on  my  heart,  which  stays  with  me. 

Since  thou  wast  bom  a  handmaiden  of  Love, 
With  every  grace  thou  shouldst  be  perfected, 
And  everywhere  seem  gentle,  wise,  and  sweet. 
And  for  that  thine  aspect  gives  sign  thereof, 

I  do  not  tell  thee,  "  Thus  much  must  be  said  : " — 
Hoping,  if  thou  inheritest  my  wit, 
And  com'st  on  her  when  speech  may  ill  befit, 
That  thou  wilt  say  no  words  of  any  kind  : 
But  when  her  ear  is  graciously  inclin'd. 
Address  her  without  dread  submissively. 


Afterward,  when  thy  courteous  speech  is  done, 
(Ended  with  fair  obeisance  and  salute 
To  that  chief  forehead  of  screnest  good,) 
Wait  thou  the  answer  which,  in  heavenly  lone, 
Shall  haply  stir  betwet 
For  gtntlcr 
And  mark  that 
No  rose  shall  be  inc 
But  her  soft  eyes  shall  & 
And  almost  pal 
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For,  when  at  last  thine  amorous  discourse 
Shall  have  possessed  her  spirit  with  that  fear 
Of  thoughtful  recollection  which  in  love 
Comes  first, — then  say  thou  that  my  heart  implores 
Only  without  an  end  to  honour  her, 

Till  by  God's  will  my  living  soul  remove  : 
That  I  take  counsel  oftentimes  with  Love  ; 
For  he  first  made  my  hope  thus  strong  and  rife, 
Through  whom  my  heart,  my  mind,  and  all  my  life, 
Are  given  in  bondage  to  her  seigniory. 

Then  shalt  thou  find  the  blessed  refuge  girt 
r  the  circle  of  her  arms,  where  pity  and  grace 
Have  sojourn,  with  all  human  excellence : 
Then  shalt  thou  feel  her  gentleness  exert 
Its  rule  (unless,  alack  t  she  deem  thee  t>asc) : 
Then  shalt  thou  know  her  sweet  intelligence : 
Then  shalt  thou  see — O  marvel  most  intense  ! — 
What  thing  the  beauty  of  the  angels  is, 
And  what  are  the  miraculous  harmonies 

Whereon  I-ove  rears  the  heights  of  sovereignty. 

Move,  Ballad,  so  that  none  take  note  of  thee, 
l-ntil  thou  set  thy  footsteps  in  Love's  road. 
Having  arrived,  speak  with  thy  visage  bow'd, 

And  bring  no  false  doubt  back,  or  jealousy. 
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L 


Sonnet. 


OfwhcU  his  Lady  is. 

This  is  the  damsel  by  whom  love  is  brought 

To  enter  at  his  eyes  that  looks  on  her  ; 

This  is  the  righteous  maid,  the  comforter, 
Whom  every  virtue  honours  unbesought 
Love,  journeying  with  her,  unto  smiles  is  wrought, 

Showing  the  glory  which  surrounds  her  there  ; 

Who,  when  a  lowly  heart  prefers  its  praj'er, 
Can  make  that  its  transgression  come  to  nought. 
And,  when  she  giveth  greeting,  by  Love's  rule» 

With  sweet  reserve  she  somewhat  lifts  her  ejes, 
Bestowing  that  desire  which  speaks  to  us. 
Alone  on  what  is  noble  looks  she  thus, 

Its  opposite  rejecting  in  like  wise, 
This  pitiful  young  maiden  beautiful. 
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II. 


SoifNET. 

Of  the  Star  of  his  Lave. 

That  star  the  highest  seen  in  heaven's  expanse 
Not  yet  forsakes  me  with  its  lovely  light : 
It  gave  mc  her  who  from  her  heaven's  pure  height 

Gives  all  the  grace  mine  intellect  demands. 

Thence  a  new  arrow  of  strength  is  in  my  hands 
Which  bears  good  will  whereso  it  may  alight ; 
So  barbed,  that  no  man's  body  or  soul  its  flight 

lias  wounded  yet,  nor  shall  wound  any  man's. 

Glad  am  I  therefore  that  her  grace  should  fall 
Not  otherwise  than  thus  ;  whose  rich  increase 
Is  such  a  power  as  evil  cannot  dim. 

My  sins  within  an  instant  perished  all 

When  I  inhaled  the  light  of  so  much  peace. 
And  this  Love  knows ;  for  I  have  told  it  him. 


GIOTTO  DI  BONDOSE- 


Qf  the  £hctriiK  rf  Vel»mUwj  PfVtrtj. 


Widi  scTKi  oDSFrvance  navmg  nodiiiig  here 
For  this  they  find  certain  authority 
Wrought  of  an  over-nice  interpreting. 

Now  as  concerns  such  thii^ 
A  hard  extreme  it  doth  to  me  appear, 

Which  to  commend  I  fear. 
For  seldom  are  extremes  without  some  vice. 

Let  every  edifice, 
Of  work  or  word,  secure  foundation  find  ; 

gainst  the  potent  wind. 
And  all  things  perilous,  so  well  prepar'd 
That  it  need  no  correction  afterward. 


Of  poverty  which  is  against  the  will. 

It  never  can  be  doubted  that  therein 

Lies  broad  the  way  to  sin. 

For  oftentimes  it  mates  the  judge  unjust ; 

In  dames  and  damsels  doth  their  honour  kill  ; 

And  begets  violence  and  villanies, 

And  theft  and  wicked  lies, 
And  casts  a  good  man  from  his  fellows'  trust. 

And  for  a  Uttle  dust 
Of  gold  that  lacks,  wit  seems  a  lacking  too. 


ciono,  aij 

If  once  the  coat  give  view 
Of  the  real  back,  farewell  all  dignity. 

Each  therefore  strives  that  he 
Should  by  no  means  admit  her  to  his  sight, 
Who,  only  thought  on,  makes  his  &ce  turn  white. 


Of  poverty  which  seems  by  choice  elect, 
I  may  pronounce  from  plain  experience, — 

Not  of  mine  own  pretence, — 
That  'tis  observed  or  unobserved  at  will. 
Nor  its  observance  asks  our  full  respect : 
For  no  discernment,  nor  integrity, 

Nor  lore  of  life,  nur  plea 
Of  virtue,  can  her  cold  regard  instil 

I  call  it  shame  and  ill 
To  name  as  virtue  that  which  stifles  good. 

I  call  it  grossly  rude. 
On  a  thing  bestial  to  make  consequent 

Virtue's  inspired  advent 
To  understanding  hearts  acceptable : 
Fi>r  the  most  wise  most  love  with  her.  to  dwell. 


Here  mayst  thou  find  some  issue  of  demur  : 
F')r  lo !  our  Lord  commendeth  poverty. 

Nay,  what  His  meaning  be 
Search  well :  His  words  are  wonderfully  deep, 
<n\  doubly  sensed,  asking  interpreter. 
'I  he  sute  for  each  most  saving,  is  His  will 

For  each.     Thine  eyes  unseal, 
And  l<K>k  within,  the  inmost  truth  to  reap. 

ik-lutld  what  concord  keep 
His  holy  words  with  His  most  holy  life. 

In  Him  the  power  was  rife 
Which  to  all  things  app<^>rtions  time  and  place. 

1  >n  earth  He  chtse  such  case  ; 
.\r:ci  \\\\\  *     'I  wah  His  to  point  a  higher  life. 


GIOTTO. 


But  here,  on  earth,  our  senses  show  us  si 

How  they  who  preach  this  thing  are  least  at  peace, 

And  evermore  increase 
Much  thought  how  from  this  thing  they  should  escape. 
For  if  one  such  a  lofty  station  fill. 
He  shall  assert  his  strength  Like  a  wild  wolf, 

Or  daily  mask  himself 
Afresh,  until  his  will  be  brought  to  shape  ; 

Ay,  and  so  wear  the  cape 
That  direst  wolf  shall  seem  like  sweetest  iamb 

Beneath  the  constant  sham. 
Hence,  by  their  art,  this  doctrine  plagues  the  world  ; 

And  hence,  till  they  be  horl'd  J 

From  where  they  sit  in  high  hypocrisy,  I 

No  comer  of  the  world  seems  safe  to  me.  " 

Go,  Song,  to  some  sworn  owls  that  we  have  known, 
And  on  their  folly  bring  them  to  reflect : 

But  if  they  be  stiff-neck'd. 
Belabour  them  until  their  heads  are  down. 
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SIMONE  DALL'  ANTELLA. 


Pkolo^cced  Sonnet. 
In  tht  last  Days  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V/L 

Along  the  road  all  shapes  must  travel  by, 
How  swiftly,  to  my  thinking,  now  doth  fare 
The  w*andcrer  who  built  his  watchtower  there 

Where  wind  is  torn  with  wind  continually ! 

Lt» !  from  the  world  and  its  dull  pain  to  fly, 
I'nto  such  pinnacle  did  he  repair. 
And  <»f  her  presence  was  not  made  aware. 

Whose  face,  that  looks  like  Peace,  is  Death's  own  lie. 

Alas,  Ambition,  thou  his  enemy, 

Who  lurest  the  poor  wanderer  on  his  way, 

But  never  bring'st  him  where  his  rest  may  be, — 
i)  leave  him  now,  for  he  is  gone  astray 

Himself  out  of  his  very  self  through  thee, 
Till  now  the  broken  stems  his  feet  betray. 

And,  caught  with  boughs  before  and  boughs  behind. 

Deep  in  thy  tangled  wood  he  sinks  entwin'd. 


GIOVANNI  QUISINO. 


GIOVANNI  QUIRING  TO  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 


Ht  (emmends  Iht  work  of  Dante's  life,  then  drawing 

t«  its  dost ;  and  deplores  his  own  dejideiuio^ 

Glory  to  Cod  and  1"  Gnd's  Mother  rhasie. 
Dear  friend,  is  all  the  labour  of  thy  days  : 
Thou  art  as  he  who  evermore  up  lays 

That  heavenly  wealth  which  the  worm  cannot  WLisK 

So  Shalt  thou  render  back  with  interest 

The  precious  talent  given  thee  by  God's  grace  i 
While  I,  for  my  part,  follow  in  their  ways 

Who  by  the  cares  of  this  world  are  possess'd. 

For,  as  the  shadow  of  the  earth  doth  make 

The  moon's  globe  dark,  when  so  she  is  debarr'd 
From  the  bright  rays  which  lit  her  in  the  sky,- 

Ho  now,  since  thou  my  sun  didst  me  forsake, 
(Being  distant  from  me),  I  grow  dull  and  hard, 
Even  as  a  beast  of  Epicurus'  sly. 
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DANTE  ALICHIERI  TO  GIOVANNI  QUIRINO. 


Sonnet. 

He  ansivers  thi  faregoinf^  Simmt ;  saying  what  he  feels  at 

the  approach  of  Dtatk. 

The  King  by  whose  rich  grace  His  servants  be 

With  plenty  beyond  measure  set  to  dwell 

Ordains  that  I  my  bitter  wrath  dispel 
And  lift  mine  eyes  to  the  great  consistor>' ; 
Till,  noting  how  in  glorious  quires  agree 

The  citizens  of  that  iair  citadel. 

To  the  Creator  I  His  creature  swell 
Their  song,  and  all  their  love  possesses  me. 
S>,  when  1  contemplate  the  great  reward 

To  which  our  God  has  called  the  Christian  seed, 
I  long  for  nothing  else  but  only  this. 
And  then  my  soul  is  grieved  m  thy  regard. 

Dear  friend,  who  rcck'st  not  of  liiy  nearest  need, 
Ktr.ouriC.rg  fur  slight  joyri  the  j^erfcct  bliss. 
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FoRisE  Ddmatl 

What  follows  relates  to  die  v«7  filmiest  of  sU  die 
will-o'-the-wisps  whidi  have  beset  me  in  making  this 
book.  I  should  be  glad  to  let  it  lose  itself  in  its  own 
quagmire,  but  am  perhaps  bound  to  follow  it  as  far  as 
may  be. 

Ubaldini,  in  his  Glossary  to  Barberino,  (published  in 
1640,  and  already  several  times  referred  to  here,)  has  a 
rather  startling  entry  under  the  word  Vendella. 

After  describing  this  "custom  of  the  country,"  he 
says: — 

"To  leave  a  vengeance  unaccomplished  was  con- 
sidered very  shameful ;  and  on  this  account  Forese 
de'  Donati  sneers  at  Dante,  who  did  not  avenge  his 
lather  Alighieri;  saying  to  him  ironically, — 

'  BcD  Bd  die  Tosti  figliuol  d'Aligbieri; 
Ed  accorgomen  pure  >1l>  vendelta 
Che  facesti  di  lui  s'l  bella  e  nettsj' 

and  hence  perhaps  Dante  is  menaced  in  Hell  by  the 
Spirit  of  one  of  his  race." 

Now  there   is    no   hint   to   be   found  anywhere  that 

Dante's  father,  who  died  about  1170,  in  the  poet's  child- 

•ame  by  his  death  in  any  violent  way.     The  spirit 

^ell  (C.  XXIX.)  is  Geri  son  of  Bello  Alighieri, 

I  great-uncle ;  and  he  is  there  represented  as 
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passing  his  kinsman  in  contemptuous  silence  on  account 
of  his  own  death  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Sacchetti, 
which  remained  till  then  unavenged,  and  so  continued 
till  after  Dante's  death,  when  Cione  Alighieri  fulfilled 
the  xrndfUa  by  slaying  a  Sacchetti  at  the  door  of  his 
house.  If  Dante  is  really  the  person  addressed  in  the 
sonnet  quoted  by  Ubaldini,  I  think  it  probable  (as  I 
shall  shf)W  presently  when  I  give  the  whole  sonnet)  that 
the  ironical  allusion  is  to  the  death  of  Geri  Alighieri. 
But  indeed  the  real  writer,  the  real  subject,  and  the  real 
object  of  this  clumsy  piece  of  satire,  seem  about  equally 
puzzling. 

Forese  Donati,  to  whom  this  Sonnet  and  another  I 
shall  quote  arc  attributed,  was  the  brother  of  Gemma 
Donati,  Dante's  wife,  and  of  Corso  and  Piccarda  Donati. 
Dante  introduces  him  in  the  Purgatory  (C.  xxiii.)  as 
expiating  the  sin  of  gluttony.  From  what  is  there  said, 
he  seems  to  have  been  well  known  in  youth  to  Dante, 
who  speaks  also  of  having  wept  his  death ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  hints  that  the  life  they  led  together  was 
disorderly  and  a  subject  for  regret  This  can  hardly 
account  for  such  violence  as  is  shown  in  these  sonnets, 
said  to  have  l>een  written  from  one  to  the  other ;  but  it 
is  not  impossible,  of  course,  that  a  rancour,  perhaps 
temporar>',  may  have  existed  at  some  time  between 
them,  especially  as  Forese  probably  adhered  with  the 
re>t  of  his  family  to  the  party  hostile  to  Dante.  At  any 
rate,  Ubaldini,  Crescimbeni,  Quadrio,  and  other  writers 
on  Italian  Poetry,  seem  to  have  derived  this  impression 
from  the  poems  which  they  had  seen  m  MS.  attributed 
to  Forese.  They  all  combine  in  stigmatizing  Foresees 
supposed  productions  as  very  bad  poetry,  and  in  (act 
this  Mrems  the  only  point  concerning  them  which  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  llie  four  sonnets  of  which  I  now 
proceed  to  give  such  translations  as  I  have  found  possible 
were  first  published  together  in  181 3  by  Fiacchi,  who 
states  that  he  had  seen  two  separate  ancient  MSS.  in 
both  of  which  they  were  attributed  to  Dante  and  Forese. 
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In  reodering  them,  1  have  no  choice  but  to  adopt  in  a 
jMJsitive  form  my  conjectures  as  to  their  meaning;  bui 
that  1  view  these  only  as  conjectures  will  appear  after- 
wards. 


Datot  Aughieri  to  Forese  Donati. 
%Ift  taunts  Fortse,  by  the  nieknamt  of  Bicci. 

O  Bicci,  pretty  son  of  who  knows  whom 
Unless  thy  mo! her  Lady  Tessa  tell, — 
Thjr  guUeC  is  already  crammed  too  nrell. 

Yet  Others*  food  thou  needs  must  now  consume. 

Lo  I  he  that  wears  a  purse  makes  ample  room 
When  thou  goest  by  in  any  public  place. 
Saying,  "This  fellow  with  the  branded  face 

Is  thief  apparent  from  his  mother's  womb." 

And  I  know  one  who's  fain  to  keep  his  bed 

Lest  thou  shouldst  filch  it,  at  whose  birth  he  stood 
Like  Joseph  when  the  world  its  Christmas  saw. 

Of  Bicci  and  his  brothers  it  is  said 

That  with  the  heat  of  misbegotten  blood 

Among  their  wives  they  are  nice  brothers-in-law 


FoRESE  DoSATi  TO  Dante  Aughieri. 

B*  tatmts  Dantt  trvnknUjJir  not  avenging  Guri  Alijg/ 

Right  well  I  know  thou'rt  Alighieri's  son  ; 
Nay,  that  revenge  alone  roi^t  w 


i 
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Which  thou  didst  take,  so  clever  and  complete, 
For  thy  great-uncle  who  awhile  agone 
Paid  scores  in  full.     Why,  if  thou  hadst  hewn  one 

In  bits  for  it,  'twere  early  still  for  peace  I 

But  then  thy  head's  so  heap)ed  with  things  like  these 
That  they  would  wei^h  two  sumpter-horses  down. 
Thou  hast  taught  us  a  fair  fashion,  sooth  to  say, — 

That  whoso  lays  a  stick  well  to  thy  back. 
Thy  comrade  and  thy  brother  he  shall  be. 
A**  for  their  names  who've  shown  thee  this  good  play, 

I'll  tell  thee,  so  thoult  tell  me  all  the  lack 
Thou  hast  of  help,  that  I  may  stand  by  thc^. 


III. 

Dante  Aughicri  to  Foresc  Donati. 
Hi  taunis  him  conceminj^  his  Wife, 

Tci  hear  the  unlucky  wife  of  Bicci  cough, 

(Bicci, — Foresc  as  he's  called,  you  know, — ) 
You'd  fancy  she  had  wintered,  sure  enough. 

Where  icebergs  rear  themselves  in  constant  snow  : 

And  Lord  !  if  in  mid-August  it  is  so. 
How  in  the  frozen  months  must  she  cume  off? 

To  wear  her  socks  abed  avails  not, — no, 
Nor  quilting  from  Cortona,  warm  and  tough. 
Her  cough,  her  cold,  and  all  her  other  ills, 

I)i>  not  afflict  her  through  the  rheum  of  age. 

But  through  some  want  within  her  nest,  poor  spouse! 
This  Krief,  with  other  griefs,  her  mother  feels, 

Wh«>  says,  "  Without  much  trouble,  I'll  engage, 
She  might  have  married  in  Count  Guido's  house  7 " 
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FoRESE  DoNATi  TO  Dante  Auchicsi. 

He  taunts  him  concerning  the  unavenged  Spirit  of 
Geri  Alighieri, 

The  other  night  I  had  a  dreadful  cough 

Because  I'd  got  no  bed-clothes  over  me  ; 
And  so,  when  the  day  broke,  I  hurried  off 

To  seek  some  gain  whatever  it  might  be. 
And  such  luck  as  I  had  I  tell  you  of. 

For  !o  I  no  jewels  hidden  in  a  tree 
I  find,  nor  buried  gold,  nor  suchlike  stuff, 

But  Alighieri  among  the  graves  I  see. 
Bound  by  some  spell,  I  know  not  at  whose  'best, — 

At  Solomon's,  or  what  sage's  who  shall  say  ? 
Therefore  I  crossed  myself  towards  the  east ; 

And  he  cried  out :  "  For  Dante's  love  1  pray 
Thou  loose  me  1 "     But  I  knew  not  in  the  least 

How  this  were  done,  so  turned  and  went  my  way. 


Now  all  this  may  be  pronounced  little  better  than 
scurrilous  do^rel,  and  I  would  not  have  introduced  any 
of  it,  had  I  not  wished  to  include  everything  which  could 
possibly  belong  to  my  subject. 

Even  supposing  that  the  authorship  is  correctly  attri- 
buted in  each  case,  the  insults  heaped  on  Dante  have  of 
course  no  weight,  as  coming  from  one  who  shows  every 
sign  of  being  both  foul-mouthed  and  a  fool.  That  then 
even  the  observance  of  the  vendetta  had  its  opponents 
among  the  laity,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Barberino's 

•umenti  d'Amore.  The  two  sonnets  bearing  Dante's 
if  not  less  offensive  than  the  others,  are  rather 
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more  pointed ;  but  seem  still  very  unworthy  even  of  his 
least  exalted  mood. 

Accordingly  Fraticelli  (in  his  Minor  Works  of  Dante) 
settles  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  these  four  sonnets  are 
not  by  Dante  and  Forese  ;  but  I  do  not  think  his  argu- 
ments conclusive  enough  to  set  the  matter  quite  at  rest. 
He  first  states  positively  that  Sonnet  I.  (as  above)  is  by 
BurchicUo,  the  Florentine  barber- poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  However,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  one  edition 
of  Burchiello,  and  that  a  late  one,  of  1757,  where  it  is 
placed  among  the  pieces  which  are  very  doubtfully  his. 
It  becomes  all  the  more  doubtful  when  we  find  it  there 
followed  by  Sonnet  U.  (as  above),  which  would  seem  by 
all  evidence  to  be  at  any  rate  written  by  a  different 
person  from  the  first,  whoever  the  writers  of  both  may 
l>e.  Of  this  sonnet  Fraticelli  seems  to  state  that  he  has 
seen  it  attributed  in  one  MS.  to  a  certain  Bicci  Novello ; 
and  adds  (but  without  giving  any  authority)  that  it  was 
addressed  to  some  descendant  of  the  great  poet,  also 
bearing  the  name  of  Dante.  Sonnet  111.  is  pronounced 
by  Fraticelli  to  be  of  uncertain  authorship,  though  if  the 
finst  is  by  Burchiello,  so  must  this  be.  He  also  decides 
that  the  designation,  "  Bicci,  vocato  Forese,"  shows  that 
Forese  was  the  nickname  and  Bicci  the  real  name ;  but 
tnis  is  surely  quite  futile,  as  the  way  in  which  the  name 
is  put  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  meant  in  ridicule 
as  in  earnest.  Lastly,  of  Sonnet  IV.  Fraticelli  says 
nothing 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  that  Sonnet  II.,  as  I 
translate  it,  is  made  up  from  two  versions,  the  one 
printed  by  Fiacchi  and  the  one  given  among  Burchiello's 
poems  ;  while  in  one  respect  I  have  adopted  a  reading  of 
my  own.     I  would  make  the  first  four  lines  say — 


Ben  16  chc  foftti  fig liuol  d'Altghieri  : 
YA  accorgonieii  fmre  aIU  vendetu 
Che  Cicesti  di  lui,  A  belU  e  netU, 

Dcir  tmokm  che  di«  carabio  TAltricri 


o 
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Of  the  two  printed  texts  one  says,  in  the  fourth  line- 
Dell'  aguglin  ched  ci  cambi6  I'ahrieri ; 
and  the  other, 

Degli  auguglin  che  di£  cambio  Taltrien. 

"Aguglino"  would  be  "eaglet,"  and  with  this,  the 
whole  sense  of  the  line  seems  quite  unralhomable  : 
whereas  at  the  same  time  "  aguglino  "  would  not  be  a 
unlikely  corrupt  transcription,  or  even  corrupt  versioi 
of  "avoHno,"  which  again  (according  to  the  often  con- 
fused distinctions  of  Italian  relationships,)  might  well  be 
a  moditicadon  of  "avolo"  (grandfather),  meaning  great- 
uncle.  The  reading  would  thus  be,  "  La  vendetta  che 
faccsti  di  lui  {i.e.)  dtlV  avolitw  che  dife  cambio  I'altrieri  ;  " 
translated  literally,  "The  vengeance  which  you  innk 
for  him, — for  your  great-uncle  who  gave  change  the 
other  day."  Geri  Alighieri  might  indeed  have  been 
said  to  "give  change"  or  "pay  scores  in  full"  by  his 
death,  as  he  himself  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  first 
instance,  having  slain  one  of  the  Sacchetti,  and  been 
afterwards  slain  himself  by  another. 

I  should  add  that  I  do  not  think  the  possibility,  how- 
ever questionable,  of  these  sonnets  being  authentically 
by  Dante  and  Forese,  depiends  solely  on  the  admission 
of  this  word  "avolino." 

The  rapacity  attributed  to  the  "  Bicci "  of  Sonnet  I. 
seems  a  tendency  somewhat  akin  to  the  insatiable 
gluttony  which  Forese  is  represented  as  expiating  in 
Dante's  Purgatory.  Mention  is  also  there  made  of 
Foreae's  wife,  though  certainly  in  a  very  different  strain 
from  that  of  Sonnet  III,;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  poet  might  have  intended  to  make  amends  to  her 
as  well  as  in  some  degree  to  her  husband's  memory.  I 
am  really  more  than  half  ashamed  of  so  many  "  possi- 
bles "  and  "  not  impossibles  "  ;  but  perhaps,  having  been 
led  into  the  subject,  am  a  little  inclined  that  the  reader 
should  be  worried  with  it  like  myself. 
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At  any  rate,  considering  that  these  Sonnets  are  attri- 
buted by  various  old  manuscripts  to  Dante  and  Forese 
Donati ; — that  various  writers  (beginning  with  Ubaldini, 
who  seems  to  have  ransacked  libraries  more  than  almost 
any  one)  have  spoken  of  these  and  other  sonnets  by 
Forese  against  Dante,  —  that  the  feud  between  the 
Alighieri  and  Sacchetti,  and  the  death  of  Geri,  were 
certainly  matters  of  unabated  bitterness  in  Dante's  life^ 
time,  as  we  find  the  venditta  accomplished  even  ai\er 
his  death, — and  lastly,  that  the  sonnets  attributed  to 
Forese  seem  to  be  plausibly  referable  to  this  subject, 
— I  have  thought  it  pardonable  towards  myself  and 
my  readers  to  devote  to  these  ill-natured  and  not  very 
refined  productions  this  very  long  and  tiresome  note. 

Crescimbeni  (Storia  della  Vdgar  Paesia)  gives  another 
sonnet  against  Dante  as  being  written  by  Forese  Donati, 
and  it  certainly  resembles  these  in  style.  I  should  add 
that  their  obscurity  of  mere  language  is  excessive,  and 
that  my  translations  therefore  are  necessarily  guesswork 
here  and  there  ;  though  as  to  this  I  may  spare  particulars 
except  in  what  alTects  the  question  at  issue.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  hope  1  need  hardly  protest  against  the  inference 
that  my  translations  and  statements  might  be  shown  to 
atx>und  in  dubious  makcshifls  and  whimsical  conjec- 
tures ;  though  it  would  be  admitted,  on  going  over  the 
ground  I  have  traversed,  that  it  presents  a  difficulty  of 
some  kind  at  almost  every  step. 


11. 

Cecco  D'Apcoli. 

There  is  one  more  versifier,  contemporary  wilh  Dante, 
to  H-hom  1  might  be  expected  to  refer.     This  is  the  ill- 
fated  Francesco  Stabili,  better  knoH*n  as  Cecco  d'Ascoli, 
voi.  II.  15 
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who  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  at  Florence  in  1327, 
as  a  heretic,  though  the  exact  nature  of  his  offence  is 
involved  in  some  mystery.  He  was  a  narrow,  discon- 
tented, and  self-sufficient  writer;  and  his  incongruous 
poem  in  sesia  ritnay  called  L^Acerba,  contains  various 
references  to  the  poetry  of  Dante  (whom  he  knew  per- 
sonally) as  well  as  to  that  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  made 
chiefly  in  a  supercilious  spirit  These  allusions  have  no 
poetical  or  biographical  value  whatever,  so  I  need  say 
no  more  of  them  or  their  author.  And  indeed  perhaps 
the  "  Bicci "  sonnets  are  quite  enough  of  themselves  in 
the  way  of  absolute  trash. 


III. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio. 

Se\'eral  of  the  little-known  sonnets  of  Boccaccio  have 
reference  to  Dante,  but,  being  written  in  the  generation 
which  followed  his,  do  not  belong  to  the  body  of  my 
first  division.  I  therefore  place  three  of  them  here, 
together  with  a  few  more  specimens  from  the  same 
poet. 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  Boccaccio  a  greater  claim 
to  our  regard  than  the  enthusiastic  reverence  with  which 
he  loved  to  dwell  on  the  Commedia  and  on  the  memory 
of  Dante,  who  died  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  This 
is  amply  proved  by  his  Life  of  the  Poet  and  Commentary 
on  the  Poem,  as  well  as  by  other  passages  in  his  writings 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  first  of  the  three  follow- 
ing sonnets  relates  to  his  public  reading  and  elucidation 
of  Dante,  which  took  place  at  Florence,  by  a  decree  of 
the  State,  in  1373.  The  second  sonnet  shows  how  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  generation  which  immediately  sue- 
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ceeded  Dante  already  paid  unhesitating  tribute  to  his 
political  as  well  as  p<w^tical  f^reatncss.  In  the  third 
sonnety  it  is  interesting;  to  note  the  i>ersonal  love  and 
confidence  with  which  IkKxaccio  could  address  the  spirit 
of  his  mighty  master,  unknown  to  him  in  the  flesh. 


I. 
To  one  who  had  ansurtd  his  public  Exposition  of  Dante. 

If  Dante  mourns,  there  wheresoe'er  he  be, 
That  such  high  fancies  of  a  soul  so  proud 
Should  t)e  laid  open  to  the  vulgar  crowd, 

(As,  touching  my  Discourse,  Tm  told  by  thee,) 

This  were  my  grievous  jwiin  ;  and  certainly 
My  proper  blame  should  not  be  disavow'd  ; 
Though  hereof  S4>mcwhat,  I  declare  aloud, 

Were  due  to  others,  nut  alone  to  me. 

False  hopes,  true  poverty,  and  therewithal 
The  blinded  judgment  of  a  host  of  friends. 
And  their  entreaties,  made  that  I  did  thus. 

liut  of  all  this  there  is  no  gain  at  all 

Unto  the  thankless  souls  with  whose  base  ends 
Nothing  agrees  that's  great  or  generous. 


II. 


Inscription  for  a  portrait  of  Dante. 

Daxte  Aughieri,  a  dark  oracle 

Of  wisdom  and  of  art,  I  am  ;  whose  mind 
Has  to  my  country  such  great  gifts  asaign'd 

That  men  aooount  my  powers  a  miracle. 


/ 
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My  lofty  fancy  passed  as  low  as  He!I, 

As  high  as  Heaven,  secure  and  unconfin'd ; 

And  in  my  noble  book  doth  every  kind 
Of  earthly  lore  and  heavenly  doctrine  dwell. 
Renown^  Florence  was  my  mother, — nay, 

Stepmother  unto  me  her  piteous  son. 

Through  sin  of  cursed  slander's  tongue  and  tooth. 
Ravenna  sheltered  me  so  cast  away; 

My  body  is  with  her, — my  soul  with  One 
For  whom  no  envy  can  make  dim  the  truth, 


1 


To  Dante  in  Paradise,  after  Fiammetta's  death. 

Dakte,  if  thou  within  the  sphere  of  Love, 
As  I  believe,  remain'st  contemplating 
Beautiful  B«Mtrice,  whom  thou  didat  sing 

Erewhile,  and  so  wast  drawn  to  her  above  ; — 

Unless  from  false  life  true  life  thee  remove 
So  far  that  Love's  forgotten,  let  me  bring 
One  prayer  before  thee  :  for  an  easy  thing 

This  were,  to  thee  whom  I  do  ask  it  of. 

I  know  that  where  all  joy  doth  most  abound 
In  the  Third  Heaven,  my  own  Fiammetta  sees 
The  grief  which  I  have  borne  since  she  is  dead. 

O  pray  her  (if  mine  image  be  not  drowa'd 
In  Lethe)  that  her  prayers  may  never  cease 
Until  1  reach  her  and  am  comforted. 


I 


J 


I  add  three  further  examples  of  Boccaccio's  poetry, 
chosen  for  their  beauty  alone.  Two  of  these  relate  to 
Maria  d'A<fuino,  if  she  indeed  be  the  lady  whom,  in  his 
writings,  he  calls  Fiammetta.  The  third  has  a  playful 
"         very  characteristic  of  the  author  of  the  Decamtron  ; 
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while  its  beauty  of  colour  (to  our  modern  miiid%  privi- 
leged to  review  the  whole  pageant  of  Italian  Art,)  might 
recall  the  painted  pastorals  of  Gioi^one. 


IV. 
Of  FiammsUa  sitting, 

LoN'E  steered  my  course,  while  yet  the  sun  rode  high. 

On  Scylla's  waters  to  a  myrtle-grove  : 

The  heaven  was  still  and  the  sea  did  not  move ; 
Yet  now  and  then  a  little  breeze  went  by 

Stirring  the  tops  of  trees  against  the  sky  : 

And  then  1  heard  a  song  as  glad  as  love. 
So  5weet  that  never  yet  the  like  thereof 

Was  heard  in  any  mortal  company. 
"  A  nymph,  a  goddess,  or  an  angel  sings 

Unto  herself,  within  this  chosen  place, 
Of  ancient  loves ; "  so  said  I  at  that  sound. 
And  there  my  lady,  'mid  the  shadowings 

Of  myrtle-trees,  'mid  flowers  and  grassy  space, 
Singing  I  saw,  with  others  who  sat  round. 


V. 
0/  his  last  sight  of  Fiammdta. 

Rou!«D  her  red  garland  and  her  golden  hair 
1  saw  a  hre  about  Fiammetta's  head  ; 
Thence  to  a  little  cloud  I  watched  it  fade, 

Than  silver  or  than  gold  more  brightly  fair ; 

And  like  a  pearl  that  a  gold  ring  doth  bear, 
Even  so  an  angel  sat  therein,  who  sped 
Alone  and  glorious  throughout  heaveni  arra/d 


))y  *  -^Icftr  wB,  aritbiij  >  lintr  &ad 

3'  u!]  </  ^(j»:u  grasft  and  flowere  of  eeoy  k^ 

>.^i  tiii«*  iuuii?  girlt  T^lnT^f  (a£  1  taerti 

'!  ij-ii  iv^<^.     AiiC  viu±  bad  ra-iDid  s  bon^  ^  d 

J-ii'  Wn.-.'j'  bi'^  ;  aiid  ibe  green  Icai^s did  J^^^ 

'J  <•■.  ^vl-i"-*  iiajj"  tticw  iJiadtfw  ;  »inlc  '&x  Jmm 

V.'jO.  «  ti-jft  wjij^  1'^  <ri«-  stinriS  and  sdlTd. 
/Ju-«  *  MUe  viliik  'j»e  of  tbefii  sajti, 

fllvj^i';  iirri,;  "'MjjuJe  ;   li,  crc  the  nczl  liCHB- strad 
f.wl,  '^  ijur  J'jvf  jt  biiould  come  her«  to-der, 
■;t'.J.^  >vv  UiW  we  th.>uld  fly  or  fed  afraid  ?""' 
'J  '^  m'lj'jtij  lilt  ./idtrt  mitwcTMi,  "  Fyx>in  soc^  Incfe 
/-,  E,/I  w'.Llo  l«  k  (.«,]  tf  run  wsj' 
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POETS    CHIEFLY    BEFORE    DANTE. 


n 
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I.  CiuLLo  d'Alcamo,  1172-78. 

Ciullo  is  a  popular  form  of  the  name  Vincenzo,  and 
Alcamo  an  Arab  fortress  some  miles  from  Palermo.  The 
Dialogue,  which  is  the  only  known  production  of  this 
poet,  holds  here  the  place  generally  accorded  to  it  as  the 
earliest  Italian  poem  (exclusive  of  one  or  two  dubious 
inscriptions)  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  day.  Ar- 
guments have  sometimes  been  brought  to  prove  that  it 
mu;»t  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  the  poem  by  Folca- 
chicro,  which  follows  it  in  this  volume;  thus  ascribing 
the  first  honours  of  Italian  poetry  to  Tuscany,  and  not  to 
Sicily,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Trucchi,  however,  (in 
the  preface  to  his  valuable  collection,)  states  his  belief 
that  the  two  poems  are  about  contemporaneous,  fixing 
the  date  of  that  by  Ciullo  between  117a  and  11 78, — 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  fame  of  Saladin,  to  whom 
this  poet  alludes,  was  most  in  men's  mouths  during  that 
interval.  At  first  sight,  any  casual  reader  of  the  original 
would  suppose  that  this  poem  must  be  unquestionably 
the  earliest  of  all,  as  its  language  is  far  the  most  un- 
formed and  difficult ;  but  much  of  this  might,  of  course, 
be  dependent  on  the  inferior  dialect  of  Sicily,  mixed 
however  in  this  instance  (as  far  as  I  can  judge)  with 
mere  nondescript  patois, 

II.    FOLCACHIERO    DC*    FoLCACHIOU,    KkICUT   OF    SlXNA, 

1 1 77. 

The  above  date  has  been  assigned  with  probability  to 


"34 
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Folcachtcro's  Canzone,  on  account  of  its  first  line,  where 
the  whole  world  is  said  to  be  "living  without  war''^  an 
assertion  which  seems  to  refer  its  production  to  the 
period  of  the  celebrated  peace  concluded  at  VeniL-e  be- 
tween Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Pope  Alexander  III. 

III.  LoDOvico  DEi.j.A  ViaiNAcciA,  laoo. 

IV.  SAira- Fhancis  OF  Assisi ;  born,ii82;  died,  1226. 
His  baptismal  name   was  Giovanoi,   and  his  father 

was  Bernardone  Morieoni,  whose  mercantile  pursuits  he 
shared  till  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  after  which  his  life 
underwent  the  extraordinary  change  which  resulted  in 
his  canonisation,  by  Gregory  IX.,  three  years  aAer  his 
death,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Religious  Order  called 
Franciscans, 

V.  Frederick  II.,  Euperor;  born,  1194;  died,  1250. 
The  life  of  Frederick  II.,  and  his  excommunication  and 

deposition  from  the  Empire  by  Innocent  IV.,  to  whom, 
however,  he  did  not  succumb,  are  matters  of  history 
which  need  no  repetition.  Intellectually,  he  was  in  all 
ways  a  highly-gifted  and  accomplished  prince ;  and  lov- 
ingly cultivated  the  Italian  language,  in  preference  to  the 
many  others  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The  poem  of  his 
which  1  give  has  great  passionate  beauty  ;  yet  1  believe 
that  an  allegorical  interpretation  may  here  probably  be 
admissible ;  and  that  the  lady  of  the  poem  may  be  the 
Empire,  or  perhaps  the  Church  herself,  held  in  bondage 
by  tiie  Pope. 

VL  Enzo,  King  of  Sardinia  ;  born,  1225 ;  died,  1372. 
The  unfortunate  Enzo  was  a  natural  son  of  Frederick  II., 
and  was  bom  at  Palermo.  By  his  own  warlike  enter- 
prise, at  an  early  age  (it  is  said  at  fifteen  I)  he  subju- 
gated the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  was  made  King  of  it 
by  his  father.  Afterwards  he  joined  Frederick  in  his 
ainst  the  Church,  and  displayed  the  highest  pro- 
~  ■  leader ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  was  taken 


I  w^^^nst  thi 
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prisoner  by  the  Bolo^ese,  whom  no  thremts  or  promises 
from  the  Emperor  could  induce  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
He  died  in  prison  at  Bologna,  aAer  a  confinement  of 
nearly  twenty-three  years.  A  hard  fate  indeed  for  one 
who,  while  moving  among  men,  excited  their  hopes  and 
homage,  still  on  record,  by  his  great  military  genius  and 
brilliant  giAs  of  mind  and  person. 

VII.  Guioo  GuiNicELu,  1220. 

This  poet,  certainly  the  greatest  of  his  time,  belonged 
to  a  noble  and  even  princely  Bolognese  family.  Nothing 
seems  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  married  to  a 
lady  named  Beatrice,  and  that  in  1274,  having  adhered 
to  the  Imperial  cause,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  whither 
cannot  be  learned.  He  died  two  years  afterwards.  The 
highest  praise  has  been  bestowed  by  Dante  on  Guinicelli, 
in  the  Commedia  (Purg.  C.  xxvi.),  in  the  Convito^  and  in 
the  Dt  Vul^ri  Eloquw ;  and  many  instances  might  be 
cited  in  which  the  works  of  the  great  Florentine  contain 
reminisi^ences  of  his  Bolugnese  predecessor;  especially 
the  third  canzone  of  Dante's  Conviio  may  be  compared 
with  Guide's  most  famous  one  "  On  the  Gentle  Heart" 

V^IIL    GUERZO  DI  MOXTECAXTI,   I220. 

IX.  Inghilfkedi,  Sicilia.No,  122a 

X.  RiNALDo  d'Aquixo,  1250. 

I  have  placed  this  poet,  belonging  to  a  Neapolitan 
fiamily,  under  the  date  usually  assigned  to  him;  but 
Trucchi  states  his  belief  that  he  flourished  much  earlier, 
wrA  was  a  contemporary  of  Folcachiero ;  partly  on  account 
of  two  lines  in  one  of  his  poems  which  say, — 

"  Lo  Impcradore  con  pace 
Tutto  U  mondo  nmntcnc* 

If  so,  the  mistake  would  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  there 
•eem  to  have  been  various  members  of  the  family  named 
Rinaldo,  at  diflercnt  dates. 


^  TJBLZ  OF  fOFTS  IW  FAMT  O. 

XL  JacBVo  D*  Lcxnve^  i  Z5& 

e  fipnfJ  «r  hai,  as  well  1 

■I  iifniiinu.iiMiiBiirMi iijiTi—  (T^i  r  im  x  I 

Host  bic  widcfVkHHl  ss  icMrmg  m  ^lutt  nMS9Bre  ft^  T 

t  i/iiMiiiniiTM  il  panry  ^  aoiiffiQr  of  9^1^ 
M  we  stj;  jiM%B  vrtieii  tbe  paaaige  ts  takes  11 
lina  with   [be   priadpies  6t  die  Z^   Vmlgari  EUftA.  \ 
However,  Ouite  aljo  altnbates  his  own  superiority  c 
tlw  bet  of  hla  writing  ooly  wltea  love  (or  DaCoral  i 
pal>t)  naJIy  prompted  hiiD, — the  highest   rertxinly   of   ^ 
■0  ItWI  rriaiing  to  art  : — 

-to  Mi -Ma 
Ch'  d  dcKB  <IcBtn 
A  translation  does  not  suffer  from  such  c^nces  of  dia- 
lect as  may  exist  ia  its  original ;  and  I  think  my  readers 
will  agree  that,  chargeahle  as  he  is  with  some  conven- 
tionality of  sentiment,  the  Notary  of  Lentino  is  often 
not  without  his  claims  to  beauty  and  feeling.  There  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  the  sonnet  which  stands  first  among 
my  specimens. 


XII.  Mazzeo  di  Ricco,  d 


Me£ 


12S0. 


XIII.  pANMuccio  DAL  Bacno,  Pisaho,  115a 

XIV.  GiACOHiKO  PuGLiEsi,  Knicht  OF  Prato,  1250. 
or  this  poet  there  seems  nothing  to  be  leamt ;  but  he 

deserves  special  notice  as  possessing  rather  more  poetic 
individuality  than  usual,  and  also  as  furnishing  the  only 
Instance,  among  Dante's  predecessors,  of  a  poem  (and 
K  very  beautiful  one)  written  on  a  lady's  death. 

XV.  Fra  GuiiTOME  d'Arezzo,  1250. 
Gutttone  was  not  a  monk,  but  derived  the  prefix  to  his 

Dime  from  the  fact  of  his  belonging  to  the  religious  and 
tnUltary  order  of  Cavalieri  di  Santa  Maria.     He  seems 
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to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  literary  reputation  than  abnost 
any  writer  of  his  day ;  but  certainly  his  poems,  of  which 
many  have  been  preserved,  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
merit  of  a  prominent  kind ;  and  Dante  shows  by  various 
allusions  that  he  considered  them  much  over-rated.  The 
sonnet  I  have  given  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from  Pe- 
trarch's having  transplanted  its  last  line  into  his  Trionfi 
dAmore  (cap.  in.).  Guittone  is  the  author  of  a  series  of 
Italian  letters  to  various  eminent  persons,  which  are  .the 
earliest  known  epistolary  writings  in  the  language. 

XVI.  Bartolomeo  di  Sant*  Angklo,  1250. 

XVII.  Saladino  da  Pa  via,  1250. 

XVIII.    BONAGGIUNTA   URRICIAKI,   DA  LUCCA,    125O. 

XIX.  Meo  Abrracciavacca,  da  Pistoia,  1250. 

XX.  UnALDO  DI  Marco,  1250. 

XXI.   SiMBUONO  GlUDICE,  1250. 

XXII.  Masolino  DA  ToDi,  1250. 

XXIII.  Onesto  di  Bo.scima,  Bolognese,  125a 
Oncsto  was  a  doctor  of  la\%'s,  and  an  early  friend  of 

Cino  da  Pistoia.  He  was  living  as  late  as  1301,  though 
his  career  as  a  poet  may  be  fixed  somewhat  further  back. 

XXIV.  Terino  da  Castel  Fiorentino,  1250. 

XXV.  Maestro  Migliore,  da  Fiorenza,  1250. 

XXVI.  Hello  da  Sigka,  1250. 

XXVII.  FouK)RE  DA  San  Geminiano,  1250. 

XXVIII.   GUIDO  DELLE  COLONNE,  1250. 

This  Sicilian  poet  has  few  equab  among  his  contempo- 
raries,  and  is  ranked  high  by  Dante  in  his  treatise  De 
Vuij^ari  Eloquio.  He  visited  Elngland,  and  %%Tote  in 
Ijitin  a  Historia  dt  rtpbus  et  rtbus  Angiia^  as  well  as  a 
Historia  Jatrudionis  Trojti. 
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XXIX.  Pier  Moronelli,  di  Fiorhnza,  1250. 

XXX.  CiCNCIO  FlORENTIKO,  1250. 

XXXI.  RUGGIERi  DI  AlUCI,  SlCllIAMO,  I3S0, 

XXXII.  CARNmO  GHIBEBTI,  da  FlORBSZA,  1250. 

XXXIII.  Prinzivaixe  Doria,  1250. 

Prinzivalle  commenced  by  writing  Italian  poetry,  but 
afterwards  composed  verses  entirely  in  Provencal,  for 
the  love  of  Beatrice,  Countess  of  Provence.  He  wrote 
also,  in  Provencal  prose,  a  treatise  "  On  the  dainty  Mad- 
ness of  Love,"  and  another  "On  the  War  of  Charles, 
King  of  Naples,  against  the  tyrant  Manfredi.''  He  held 
various  high  offices,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1276. 

XXXIV.  RusTico  Di  Fii.iPPO;  born  ABOOT  I20o; 
DIED,  1270. 

The  writings  of  this  Tuscan  poet  (called  also  Rustico 
Barbuto)  show  signs  of  more  vigour  and  versatility  than 
was  common  in  his  day,  and  he  probably  began  writing 
in  Italian  verse  even  before  many  of  those  already  men- 
tioned. In  his  old  age,  he,  though  a  Ghibelline,  received 
the  dedication  of  the  Ttsoretto  from  the  Guelf  Brunetto 
Latini,  who  there  pays  him  unqualified  homage  for  sur- 
p>assing  worth  in  peace  and  war.  It  is  strange  that  more 
should  not  be  known  regarding  this  doubtless  remarkable 
man.  His  compositions  have  sometimes  much  humour, 
and  on  the  whole  convey  the  impression  of  an  active 
and  energetic  nature.  Moreover,  Trucchi  pronounces 
some  of  them  to  be  as  pure  in  language  as  the  poems 
of  Dante  or  Guido  Cavalcanti,  though  written  thirty  or 
forty  years  earlier. 

XXXV.  Pdcciarello  di  Fiorenza,  1260. 

XXXVI.  Albertuccio  DELIA  Viola,  1260, 

XXXVII.  TomcAso  Buzzuola,  da  Faenza,  ia8o. 

III.  NOFTO  BOHAGUIDA,  llSo. 
I 
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XXXIX.  Lippo  Paschi  de'  Bardi,  1280. 
XL.  Skr  Pace.  Notaio  da  Fiorbxza,  1280. 

XIJ.   NlCCOLc!>  DEGLI  AlJU/ZI,  13OO. 

The  noble  Florentine  family  of  Albizzi  produced 
writers  of  poetry  in  more  than  one  generation.  The 
vivid  and  admirable  sonnet  which  I  have  translated  is 
the  only  one  I  have  met  with  by  Niccolo.  I  must  con- 
fess my  inability  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  it 

XLII.  Franxrscoda  Barberino;  born»i264;  died, 

1348. 

With  the  exception  of  Bninetto  Latini,  (whose  poems 
are  neither  very  poetical  nor  well  adapted  for  extract,) 
Francesco  da  Barberino  shows  by  far  the  most  sustained 
productiveness  among  the  poets  who  preceded  Dante,  or 
were  conicmpK>raries  of  his  youth.  Though  bom  only 
one  year  in  advance  of  Dante,  Barberino  seems  to  have 
undertaken,  if  not  completed,  his  two  long  poetic  trea- 
tises, some  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Com- 
mtdia. 

This  poet  was  bom  at  liarberino  di  Valdelsa,  of  a  noble 
(amily,  his  father  being  Ncri  di  Rinuccio  da  Barberina 
Up  t«j  the  year  of  his  father's  death,  1296,  he  pursued 
the  study  t>f  law  chiefly  in  Bologna  and  Padua ;  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Florence  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  seems  to  have  been  there,  even  earlier,  one  of  the 
many  distinguished  disciples  of  Bninetto  Latini,  who 
probably  had  more  influence  than  any  other  one  man  in 
forming  the  youth  of  his  time  to  the  great  things  they 
accomplished.  AAer  this  he  travelled  in  France  and 
elsewhere;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  in  ijij*  was  the 
first  who,  by  s(>ecial  favour  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  received 
the  grade  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  Florence.  Both  as  lawyer 
and  as  citizen,  he  held  great  trusts  and  discharged  them 
honourably.  He  was  twice  married,  the  name  of  his 
second  wife  being  Bama  di  Tano,  and  had  several  chil- 
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dren.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  died  in  the  great 
Plague  of  Florence.  Of  the  two  works  which  Barberii 
has  left,  one  bears  the  title  of  Documenti  iTAmpre,  lite- 
rally "  Documents  of  Love,"  but  perhaps  more  properly 
rendered  as  "  Laws  of  Courtesy  "  ;  while  the  other  i 
called  Dei  Hfggimenlo  e  dei  Costumi  delle  Donne, — "  O 
the  Government  and  Conduct  of  Women."  They  may 
be  described,  in  the  main,  as  manuals  of  good  breeding, 
or  social  chivalry,  the  one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women.  Mixed  wiih  vagueoess,  tediousness,  and  not 
seldom  with  artless  absurdity,  they  contain  much  simple 
wisdom,  much  curious  record  of  manners,  and  {as 
specimens  show)  occasional  poetic  sweetness  or  power, 
though  these  last  are  far  from  being  their  most  promi- 
nent merits.  The  first-named  treatise,  however,  has 
much  more  of  such  qualities  than  the  second ;  and  con- 
tains, moreover,  passages  of  homely  humour  which  startle 
by  their  truth  as  if  written  yesterday.  At  the  same 
time,  the  second  book  is  quite  as  well  worth  reading,  for 
the  sake  of  its  authoritative  minuteness  in  matters  which 
ladies,  now'a-days,  would  probably  consider  their  c 
undisputed  region ;  and  also  for  the  quaint  gravity  of 
certain  surprising  prose  anecdotes  of  real  life,  with  which 
it  is  interspersed.  Both  these  works  remained  long  i: 
printed,  the  first  edition  of  the  Documenti  ^ Amort  being 
that  edited  by  Ubaldini  in  1640,  at  which  time  he  reports 
the  Jieggimento,  etc.,  to  be  only  possessed  by  his 
"  in  name  and  in  desire."  This  treatise  was  afterwards 
brought  to  light,  but  never  printed  till  1S15,  1  should 
not  forget  to  state  that  Barberino  attained  some  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  and  that  Ubaldini  had  seen  his  original 
MS.  of  the  Documenti,  containing,  as  he  says,  skilful 
miniatures  by  the  author. 

Barberino  never  appiears  to  have  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  politics,  but  he  inclined  to  the  Imperial  and  Ghibel- 
line  party.  This  contributes  with  other  things  to  render 
:  rather  singular  that  we  find  no  poetic  correspond- 
"      r  apparent  communication  of  any  kind  between 
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him  and  his  many  great  countrymen,  contemporaries  of 
his  long  life,  and  with  whom  he  had  more  than  one 
bond  of  sympathy.  His  carc^cr  stretched  from  Dante, 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  Cino  da  Pistoia,  to  Petrarca  and 
BiKcaccio ;  yet  only  in  one  re!»(>cctful  but  not  enthusiastic 
notice  of  him  by  the  last- named  writer  ( Gtrtfalogia  di^U 
Dei),  do  we  ever  meet  with  an  allusion  to  him  by  any  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  lime.  Nor  in  his  own  writings, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  are  they  ever  referred  to.  His 
epitaph  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Hoccacdo,  but 
this  is  doubtful. 

For  some  interesting  notices  of,  and  translations  from, 
Barberino,  I  may  refer  the  reader  U>  the  tract  on  ''Italian 
Courtesy  Books,"  by  my  bnnhcr  W.  M.  Rossetti,  issued 
by  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

XMII.  Fa/io  Degli  L'iierti»  1326—60. 
The  dates  of  this  poet's  birth  and  death  are  not  asccr 
tainable,  but  1  have  set  against  his  name  two  dates  which 
result  from  his  writings  as  belonging  to  his  lifetime.  He 
was  a  member  of  that  great  house  of  the  Uberti  which 
was  driven  from  Florence  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines  in  1 267,  and  which  u'as  ever  afterwards  specially 
excluded  by  name  from  the  various  amnesties  offered 
fn)m  time  to  time  to  the  exiled  Florentines.  His  grand- 
(atlier  was  Farinata  degli  Utwrti,  whose  stem  nature, 
unyielding  even  amid  pcnai  fires,  has  t>een  recorded  by 
Dante  in  tlie  tenth  canto  of  the  Inferno.  Farinata's  son 
Lapo,  himself  a  poc^t,  was  the  father  of  Fazio  (/>.  Boni- 
fazio),  who  was  no  d«>ubt  b<>m  in  the  lifetime  of  Dante, 
and  in  some  place  of  exile,  but  where  is  not  known.  In 
his  youth  he  was  enamoured  of  a  certain  Veronese  lady 
named  Angiola,  and  was  aflerwards  married,  but  whether 
to  her  or  not  is  again  among  the  uncertainties.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  had  a  son  named  Leopardo,  who,  after  his 
father's  death  at  Verona,  settled  in  Venice,  where  his  de- 
scendants maintained  an  honourable  rank  for  the  space 
of  two  succeeding  centuries.     Though  Fazio  appears  to 
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have  suffered  sometimes  from  poverty,  he  enjoyed  high 
reputation  as  a  poet,  and  is  even  said,  on  the  authority 
of  various  early  writers,  to  have  publicly  received  the 
laurel  crown ;  but  in  what  city  of  Italy  this  took  place 
we  do  not  learn. 

There  is  much  beauty  in  several  of  Fazio's  lyrical 
poems,  of  which,  however,  no  great  number  have  been 
preserved.  The  finest  of  all  is  the  Canzone  which  I 
have  translated ;  whose  excellence  is  such  as  to  have 
procured  it  the  high  honour  of  being  attributed  to  Dante, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  most  editions  of  the  Can- 
zoniere;  and  as  far  as  poetic  beauty  is  concerned,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  hold  even  there  an  eminent  place.  Its 
style,  however,  (as  Monti  was  the  first  to  point  out  in 
our  own  day,  though  Ubaldini,  in  his  Glossary  to  Barbe- 
rino,  had  already  quoted  it  as  the  work  of  Fazio,)  is  more 
particularizing  than  accords  with  the  practice  of  Dante  ; 
while,  though  certainly  more  perfect  than  any  other  poem 
by  Fazio,  its  manner  is  quite  his;  bearing  especially  a 
strong  resemblance  throughout  in  structure  to  one  can- 
zone, where  he  speaks  of  his  love  with  minute  reference 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Moreover,  Fraticelli  tells  us 
that  it  is  not  attributed  to  Dante  in  any  one  of  the  many 
ancient  M5S.  he  had  seen,  but  has  been  fathered  on  him 
solely  on  the  authority  of  a  printed  collection  of  1518. 
This  contested  Canzone  is  well  worth  fighting  for;  and 
the  victor  would  deserve  to  receive  his  prize  at  the 
hands  of  a  peerless  Queen  of  Beauty,  for  never  was 
beauty  better  described.  I  believe  we  may  decide  that 
the  triumph  belongs  by  right  to  Fazio. 

An  exile  by  inheritance,  Fazio  seems  to  have  acquired 
restless  tastes;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  (which 
was  prolonged  to  old  age),  he  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  and  composed  his  long  poem  entitleii  // 
Ditiamondo, — "The  Song  of  the  World."  This  xvork, 
though  by  no  means  contemptible  in  point  of  execution, 
certainly  falls  far  short  of  its  conception,  which  is  a 
grand  one;  the  topics  of  which  it  treats  in  great  mea- 
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sure, — ^geography  and  natural  history, — rendering  it  in 
those  days  the  native  home  of  all  credulities  and  mon- 
strosities. In  scheme  it  was  intended  as  an  earthly 
parallel  to  Dante's  Sacred  Poem,  doing  for  this  world 
what  he  did  for  the  other.  At  Fazio's  death  it  remained 
unfinished,  but  I  should  think  by  very  little;  the  plan  of 
the  work  seeming  in  the  main  accomplished.  The  whole 
earth  (or  rather  all  that  was  then  known  of  it)  is  tra- 
versc<i, — its  surface  and  its  history,— ending  with  the 
Holy  Land,  and  thus  bringing  Man's  world  as  near  as 
may  be  to  God's;  that  is,  to  the  p<»int  at  which  Dante's 
ofticc  beginsL  No  conception  could  well  be  nobler,  or 
Worthier  even  now  of  bein^;  dealt  with  by  a  great  master. 
To  the  w*ork  of  such  a  man,  Fazio's  work  might  afford 
such  first  materials  as  have  usually  been  furnished  be- 
forehand to  the  greatest  poets  by  some  unconscious 
steward. 

XLIV.    FRANXO     SaCCHKTTI;       horn,      1335;       DIED, 
SHOKFLY  AKIEK    1400. 

This  excellent  writer  is  the  only  member  of  my  gather- 
ing who  was  born  after  the  death  of  Dante,  which  event 
(in  1321 )  preceded  Franco*-*  birth  by  some  fourteen  years. 
I  have  introduced  a  few  specimens  «»f  his  poetry,  partly 
because  their  attraction  was  irresistible,  but  also  because 
he  is  the  earliest  Italian  poet  with  whom  playfulness  is 
the  chief  characteristic ;  for  even  with  Boccaccio,  in  his 
poetr>',  this  is  hardly  the  case,  and  we  can  but  ill  accept 
as  playfulness  the  cynical  humour  of  Cecco  Angiolieri  : 
perhaps  Rustico  di  Filippo  alone  might  put  in  claims 
t«>  priority  in  this  respect.  However,  Franco  Sacchetti 
wrote  p*Hrms  als*i  on  political  subjects  ;  and  had  he  be- 
longed more  strictly  to  the  p^rioj  <)f  which  1  treat,  there 
is  no  one  who  would  better  have  deserved  abundant 
selection.  Besides  his  poetry,  he  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  series  of  three  hundred  stories;  and  Trucchi 
gives  a  list  of  prose  works  by  him  which  are  still  in  MS., 
and  whose  subjects  are  genealogical,  historical,  natural- 
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historieal,  and  even  theological.  He  was  a  prolific  writer, 
and  one  who  well  merits  complete  and  careful  publica- 
tion. The  pieces  which  I  have  translated,  like  many 
others  of  his,  are  written  for  music. 

Franco  Sacchctti  was  a  Florentine  noble  by  birth,  and 
was  the  son  of  Benci  di  Uguccione  Sacchetti.  Between 
this  family  and  the  Alighieri  there  had  been  a  vendetta 
of  long  standing  (spoken  of  here  in  the  Appendix  to 
Part  I.),  but  which  was  probably  set  at  rest  before 
Franco's  time,  by  the  deaths  of  at  least  one  Alighieri 
and  two  Sacchetti.  After  some  years  passed  in  study, 
Franco  devoted  himself  to  commerce,  like  many  nobles 
of  the  republic,  and  for  that  purpose  spent  some  time  in 
Sclavonia,  whose  uncongenial  influences  he  has  recorded 
in  an  amusing  poem.  As  his  literary  fame  increased,  he 
was  called  to  many  important  offices;  was  one  of  the 
Priori  in  1383,  and  for  some  time  was  deputed  to  the 
government  of  Faenza,  in  the  absence  of  its  lord,  Astorre 
Manfredi.  He  was  three  times  married  ;  to  Felice  degli 
Strozz),  to  Ghita  Gherardini,  and  to  Nannina  di  Santi 
Bruni, 

XLV,  Anonymous  Poems. 
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ClULLO  D'  ALCAMO. 

Dialogue. 
Ijivtr  and  Lady. 

He. 

Thou  sweetly-smelling  fresh  red  rose 

That  near  thy  summer  art. 
Of  whom  each  damsel  and  each  dame 

Would  fain  be  counterpart ; 
Oh  !  from  this  fire  to  draw  me  forth 
Be  it  in  thy  good  heart  : 
For  night  or  day  there  is  no  rest  with  me. 
Thinking  of  none,  my  lady,  but  of  thee. 

She. 

If  thou  hast  set  thy  thoughts  on  me, 

Thou  host  done  a  foolish  thing. 
Yea,  all  the  pine- wood  of  this  world 

Together  might'st  thou  bring, 
And  make  thee  ships,  and  plough  the  sea 
Therewith  for  corn-sowing, 
Ere  any  way  to  win  me  could  be  found : 
For  1  am  going  to  shear  my  lucks  all  round. 

He. 

Lady,  before  thou  shear  thy  locks 

I  hope  I  may  be  dead  : 
For  1  should  lose  such  joy  thereby 

And  gain  such  grief  instead. 
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Merely  to  pass  and  look  at  thee. 
Rose  of  the  garden-bed, 
Has  comfcrted  me  much,  once  and  again. 
Oh  1  if  thou  wouldst  but  love,  what  were  il  then  ( 


") 


Nay,  though  my  heart  were  prone  to  love, 

I  would  not  grant  it  leave. 
Hark  !  should  my  father  or  his  kin 

But  find  thee  here  this  eve, 

Thy  loving  body  and  lost  breath 

Our  moat  may  well  receive. 

Whatever  path  to  come  here  thou  dost  know, 

By  the  same  path  1  counsel  thee  to  go. 

He. 

And  if  thy  kinsfolk  find  me  here, 

Shall  I  be  drowned  then  ?     Marry, 
I'll  set,  for  price  against  my  head, 

Two  thousand  agostari. 
1  think  thy  father  would  not  do't 
For  all  his  lands  in  Ban. 
Long  life  lo  the  Emperor  !     Be  God's  the  praise  I 
Thou  hear'st,  my  beauty,  what  thy  servant  says. 

She. 

And  am  1  then  to  have  no  peace 

Morning  or  evening  ? 
I  have  strong  coffers  of  my  own 
And  much  good  gold  therein  ; 
So  that  if  thou  couldst  offer  me 
The  wealth  of  Saladin, 
And  add  to  that  the  Soldan's  money-hoard, 
Thy  suit  would  not  be  anything  toward. 
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lie 

I  have  known  many  women,  love, 

Whose  thoughts  were  high  and  proud, 
And  yet  have  been  made  gentle  by 

Man's  speech  not  over- loud. 
If  wc  hut  press  ye  long  enough, 
At  length  ye  will  be  bow'd ; 
For  still  a  woman's  weaker  than  a  man. 
When  the  end  comes,  recall  how  this  began. 

She. 

G>d  grant  that  I  may  die  before 

Any  such  end  do  come, — 
Defore  the  sight  of  a  chaste  maid 

Seem  to  me  troublesome  I 
I  marked  thee  here  all  ycstcreve 
I.urkmg  about  my  home. 
And  nnw  1  nay,  I^eave  climbing,  lest  thou  fall, 
Ki>r  these  thy  words  delight  me  not  at  all. 

He. 

How  many  are  the  cunning  chains 

Thou  hast  wound  round  my  heart ! 
Only  to  think  upon  thy  vuicc 

Sometimes  I  groan  apart 
For  I  did  never  love  a  maid 
Of  this  world,  as  thou  art, 
S^  much  as  I  love  thee,  thou  crimson  rose. 
'1  hou  wilt  be  mine  at  last :  this  my  soul  knows. 

She. 

If  1  could  think  it  would  be  so, 

Small  pride  it  were  of  mine 
That  all  my  beauty  should  be  meant 

But  to  make  thee  to  shine. 
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>ner  than  stoop  ti 

These  golden  tres 

nake  one  of  some  holy  sisterhood  ; 

ing  so  thy  love,  which  is  not  good. 


If  thou  unto  the  cloister  fly, 

Thou  cruel  lady  and  cold, 

Unto  the  cloister  I  will  come 

And  by  the  cloister  hold ; 

For  such  a  conquest  liketh  me 

Much  better  than  much  gold  ; 

At  matins  and  at  vespers  I  shall  be 

Still  where  thou  art.     Have  1  not  conquered  thee  ? 

Out  and  alack  I  wherefore  am  I 

Tormented  in  auchwise  7 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour, 

In  whom  my  best  hope  lies, 

0  give  me  strength  that  I  may  hush 
This  vain  man's  blasphemies  I 

Let  him  seek  through  the  earth  ;  'tis  long  and  broad  : 
He  will  find  fairer  damsels,  O  my  God ! 

He. 

1  have  sought  through  Calabria, 

Lombardy,  and  Tuscany, 
Rome,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Genoa, 

All  between  sea  and  sea  : 
Yea,  even  to  Babylon  I  went 
And  distant  Barbary  : 
But  not  a  woman  found  I  anywhere 
Equal  to  thee,  who  art  indeed  most  fair. 
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She. 


If  thou  have  all  this  love  for  me, 

Thou  canst  no  better  do 
Than  ask  me  of  my  lather  dear 

And  my  dear  mother  too  : 
They  willing^  to  the  abbey-church 
We  will  together  go, 
And,  before  Advent,  thou  and  I  will  wed ; 
After  the  which,  Til  do  as  thou  hast  said 

Hi. 

These  thy  conditions,  lady  mine, 

Are  altogether  nought : 
Despite  of  them.  Til  make  a  net 
Wherein  thou  shalt  be  caught 
What,  wilt  thou  put  on  wings  to  fly  ? 
Nay,  but  of  wax  they're  wrought, — 
They'll  let  thee  fall  to  earth,  not  rise  with  thee 
So,  if  thou  canst,  then  keep  thyself  from  me. 

She. 

Think  not  to  fright  me  with  thy  nets 

And  suchlike  childish  gear ; 
I  am  safe  pent  within  the  walls 

Of  this  strong  castle  here ; 
A  boy  before  he  is  a  man 
Could  give  me  as  much  fear. 
If  suddenly  thou  get  not  hence  again. 
It  is  my  prayer  thou  mayst  be  found  and  slain. 

He. 

Wouldst  thou  in  very  truth  that  I 

Were  slain,  and  for  thy  sake  ? 
Then  let  them  hew  me  to  such  mince 

As  a  man's  limbs  may  make ! 
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meanwhile  1  shall  not  stir  hence 
II  of  that  fruit  I  take 
thou  hast  in  thy  garden,  ripe  enough  : 
r  and  night  1  thirst  to  think  thereof. 


None  have  partaken  of  that  fruit, 

Not  Counts  nor  Cavaliers  : 
Tliough  many  have  reached  up  for  it, 

Barons  and  great  Seigneurs, 
They  all  went  hence  in  wrath  because 
They  could  not  make  it  theirs. 
Then  how  canst  llwu  think  to  succeed  alone 
Who  hast  not  a  thousand  ounces  of  thine  own  ? 

He.- 

How  many  nosegays  I  have  sent 

Unto  thy  house,  sweet  soul ! 
At  least  till  I  am  put  to  proof. 
This  scorn  of  thine  control. 
For  if  the  wind,  so  fair  for  thee. 
Turn  ever  and  wax  foul. 
Be  sure  that  thou  shalt  say  when  all  is  done, 
"  Now  is  my  heart  heavy  for  him  that's  gone." 

She. 

If  by  my  grief  thou  couldst  be  grieved, 

God  send  me  a  grief  soon  I 
I  tell  thee  that  though  all  my  friends 

Prayed  me  as  for  a  boon. 
Saying,  "  Even  for  the  love  of  us. 
Love  thou  this  worthless  loon," 
Thou  shouldst  not  have  the  thing  that  thou  dost  hope. 
No,  verily  ;  not  for  the  realm  o'  the  Pope. 
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He. 


Now  could  I  wish  that  I  in  truth 
Were  dead  here  in  thy  house  : 
My  soul  would  get  its  vengeance  then ; 
Once  known,  the  thing  would  rouse 
A  rabble,  and  they'd  point  and  say, — 
*'  Lo  !  she  that  breaks  her  vows, 
And,  in  her  dainty  chamber,  stabs !  "  Love,  see  : 
One  strikes  just  thus  :  it  is  soon  done,  pardj^  ! 

She* 

If  now  thou  do  not  hasten  hence, 

(My  curse  companioning,) 
That  my  stout  friends  will  find  thee  here 

Is  a  most  certain  thing  : 
After  the  which,  my  gallant  sir, 
Thy  points  of  reasoning 
May  chance,  I  think,  to  stand  thee  in  small  stead. 
Thou  hast  no  friend,  sweet  friend,  to  bring  thee  aid. 

Thou  sayest  truly,  saying  that 

I  have  not  any  friend  : 
A  landless  stranger,  lady  mine, 

None  but  his  sword  defend. 
One  year  ago,  my  love  began. 
And  now,  is  this  the  end  ? 
Oh  !  the  rich  dress  thou  worest  on  that  day 
Since  when  thou  art  walking  at  my  side  alway ! 

She. 

So  'twas  my  dress  enamoured  thee  ! 

What  mar\'cl  ?     I  did  wear 
A  clnth  of  samite  silver-flowered, 

And  gems  within  my  hair. 
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ne  more  word  ;  if  oo  Christ's  Book 
wed  me  thoii  didst  swear, 
nothing  now  could  win  me  to  be  thine  ■ 
thcr  make  my  bed  in  the  sea-brine. 

He 

And  if  thou  make  thy  bed  therein, 
Most  courteous  lady  and  bland, 
I'll  follow  all  among  the  waves, 
Paddling  with  foot  and  hand  ; 
Then,  when  the  sea  hath  done  with  thee, 
I'll  seek  thee  on  the  sand. 
For  1  will  not  be  conquered  in  this  strife : 
I'll  wait,  but  win  ;  or  losing,  lose  my  life. 

She. 

For  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Three  times  I  cross  myself. 
Thou  art  no  godless  heretic. 

Nor  Jew,  whose  God's  his  pelf: 

Even  as  I  know  it  then,  meseems. 

Thou  needs  must  know  thyself 

That  woman,  when  the  breath  in  her  doth  cease, 

Loseth  all  savour  and  all  loveliness. 

He. 

Woe's  me  I  Perforce  it  must  be  said 

No  craft  could  then  avail : 
So  that  if  thou  be  thus  resolved, 

I  know  my  suit  must  fail. 
Then  have  some  pity,  of  thy  grace  ! 
Thou  mayst,  love,  very  well ; 
For  though  thou  love  not  me,  my  love  is  such 
That  'tis  enough  for  both^yea  overmuch. 


1 
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She. 


Is  it  even  so  ?     Ixam  then  that  I 

l>o  love  thee  from  my  heart, 
T(v morrow,  early  in  the  day, 

Come  here,  but  now  dcfxirL 
By  thine  obedience  in  this  thing 
I  shall  know  what  thou  art, 
And  if  thy  love  be  real  or  nothing  worth  ; 
Do  but  go  now,  and  1  am  thine  henceforth. 

He. 

Nay,  for  such  promise,  my  own  life, 

I  will  not  stir  a  f(K>t. 
Tve  said,  if  thou  wouldst  tear  away 

My  love  even  from  its  root, 
I  have  a  dagger  at  my  side 

Which  thou  mavst  take  to  do't : 
Hut  as  for  g  )ing  hence,  it  will  not  be. 
C>  hate  me  not !  my  heart  is  burning  me. 

She. 

Think*st  thou  1  know  not  that  thy  heart 

Is  hot  and  bums  to  death  ? 
Of  all  that  thou  or  1  can  say, 
But  c»ne  w«>rd  succourcth. 
Till  thou  u|x)n  the  Holy  I^)ok 
Give  me  thy  lH>unden  faith, 
God  is  my  witness  that  I  will  not  yield  : 
For  with  thy  sword  'twere  better  to  be  kill'd. 

He. 

Then  on  Christ's  Book,  borne  with  me  still 
To  read  from  and  to  pray, 
took  it,  fairest,  in  a  church, 
The  priest  being  gone  away,) 
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ear  that  my  whole  self  shall  be 
line  always  from  this  day. 
jw  at  once  give  joy  for  all  my  grief, 
y  soul  fly,  that's  thinner  than  a  leaf. 

She. 

Now  that  this  oath  is  sworn,  sweet  lord. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  : 
My  heart,  that  was  so  strong  before, 

Now  feels  itself  grow  weak. 
If  any  of  my  words  were  harsh, 
Thy  pardon  :  I  am  meek 
Now,  and  will  give  thee  entrance  presently. 
It  is  best  so,  sith  so  it  was  to  be. 
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FOLCACHIERO    DE'   FOLCACHIERI, 
KNIGHT  OF  SIENA. 

Canzone. 

He  speaks  of  his  Condition  through  Lave, 

All  the  whole  world  is  living  without  war, 
And  yet  I  cannot  find  out  any  peace, 

0  God  !  that  this  should  be  t 

C)  God  !  what  does  the  earth  sustain  me  for  ? 
My  life  seems  made  for  other  lives'  ill-ease  : 

All  men  look  strange  to  me ; 

Nor  are  the  wood-flowers  now 

As  once,  when  up  above 

The  happy  birds  in  love 
Made  such  sweet  verses,  going  from  bough  to  bough. 

And  if  I  come  where  other  gentlemen 

Bear  arms,  or  say  of  love  some  joyful  thing — 
Then  is  my  grief  most  sore. 

And  all  my  soul  turns  round  upon  me  then  : 
Folk  also  gaze  upon  me,  whispering. 
Because  1  am  not  what  I  was  before. 

1  know  not  what  I  am. 

!  know  how  wearisome 
My  life  is  now  become, 
<\nd  that  the  days  I  pass  seem  all  the  same. 
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Our  Lord  Christ:   of  Order* 

Set  Love  in  order,  thou  that  lovest  Me. 

Never  was  virtue  out  of  order  found  ; 

And  though  I  fill  thy  heart  desirously, 

By  thine  own  virtue  I  must  keep  My  ground  : 
When  to  My  love  thou  dost  bring  charity. 

Even  she  must  come  with  order  girt  and  gown'd. 
Look  how  the  trees  are  bound 
To  order,  bearing  fruit ; 
And  by  one  thing  compute, 
In  all  things  earthly,  order's  grace  or  gain. 

All  earthly  things  I  had  the  making  of 

Were  numbered  and  were  measured  then  by  Me  ; 
And  each  was  ordered  to  its  end  by  Love, 

Each  kept,  through  order,  clean  for  ministry. 
Chanty  most  of  all,  when  known  enough. 
Is  of  her  very  nature  orderly. 
Lo,  now  !  what  heat  in  thee. 
Soul,  can  have  bred  this  rout  ? 
Thou  putt'st  all  order  out 
Even  this  love's  heat  must  be  its  curb  and  rein. 

*  ThU  speech  occurs  in  a  long  poem  on  Divine  Love,  half 
ecstatic,  half  scholastic,  and  hardly  appreciable  now.  The  passage 
aUBds  well  by  itaelf^  and  is  the  only  one  spoken  by  our  Lord. 
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FREDERICK  IL    EMPEROR. 

Canzone. 
Of  his  Lady  in  bondage. 

For  grief  I  am  about  to  sing, 
Even  as  another  would  for  joy ; 
Mine  eyes  which  the  hot  tears  destroy 

Arc  scarce  enough  for  sorrowing  : 

To  speak  of  such  a  grievous  thing 
Also*  my  tongue  I  must  employ. 

Saying  :  Woe's  me,  who  am  full  of  woes ! 
Not  while  I  live  shall  my  sighs  cease 
For  her  in  whom  my  heart  found  peace 

I  am  become  like  unto  those 
That  cannot  sleep  for  weariness, 

Now  I  have  lost  my  crimson  rose. 

And  yet  I  will  not  call  her  lost ; 

She  is  not  gone  out  of  the  earth  ; 

She  is  but  girded  with  a  girth 
Of  hate,  that  clips  her  in  like  frost 
Thus  says  she  every  hour  almost : — 

*'  When  I  was  bom,  'twas  an  ill  birth  I 
O  that  I  never  had  been  bom. 

If  I  am  still  to  (all  asleep 

Weeping,  and  when  I  wake  to  weep ; 
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ir  he  whom  I  most  loathe  and  scorn 

Is  stiil  to  have  me  his,  and  keep 
Smiling  about  me  night  and  mom  1 
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"O  that  I  never  bad  been  bom 
A  woman  I  a  poor,  helpless  fool. 
Who  can  but  stoop  beneath  the  rule 

Of  him  she  needs  must  loathe  and  acorn  I 

If  ever  I  feel  less  forlorn, 
I  stand  all  day  in  fear  and  duJe, 

Lest  he  discern  it,  and  with  rough 
Speech  mock  at  me,  or  with  his  smile 
So  hard  you  scarce  could  call  it  guile ; 

No  man  is  there  to  say,  '  Enough.* 
O,  but  if  God  waits  a  long  while. 

Death  cannot  always  stand  aloof  I 

"  Thou,  God  the  Lord,  dost  know  all  this  : 

Give  me  a  little  comfort  then. 

Him  who  is  worst  among  bad  men 
Smite  thou  for  me.     Those  limb^of  his 
Once  hidden  where  the  sharp  worm  is, 

Perhaps  1  might  see  hope  again. 
Yet  for  a  certain  period 

Would  1  seem  like  as  one  that  sajth 

Strange  things  for  grief,  and  murmureth 
With  smitten  palms  and  hair  abroad  : 

Still  whisfjering  under  my  held  breath, 
'  Shall  I  not  praise  Thy  name,  O  God  ? ' 

"Thou,  God  the  Lord,  dost  know  all  this  : 
It  is  a  very  weary  thing 
Thus  to  be  always  trembling : 

And  till  the  breath  of  his  life  cease, 

The  hate  in  him  will  but  increase, 
And  with  his  hate  my  suffering. 

Each  mom  I  hear  his  voice  bid  them 
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That  watch  me,  to  be  faithful  spies 
Lest  I  go  forth  and  see  the  skies ; 

Each  night,  to  each,  he  saith  the  same : — 
And  in  my  soul  and  in  mine  eyes 

There  is  a  burning  heat  like  flame." 


Thus  grieves  she  now  :  but  she  shall  wear 
This  love  of  mine,  whereof  I  spoke, 
About  her  body  for  a  cloak. 

And  for  a  garland  in  her  hair, 

Even  yet :  because  I  mean  to  prove, 

Not  to  speak  only,  this  m^'  love. 
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ENZO,  KING  OF  SARDINIA. 


On  Ike  Fiintss  of  Seasons. 

There  is  a  time  to  mount;  to  humble  thee 
A  time ;  a  time  to  talk,  and  hold  thy  peace ; 
A  time  to  labour,  and  a  time  to  cease; 

A  time  to  take  thy  measures  patiently ; 

A  time  to  watch  what  Time's  next  step  may  be ; 
A  time  to  make  light  count  of  menaces, 
And  to  think  over  them  a  time  there  is  ; 

There  is  a  time  when  to  seem  not  to  see. 

Wherefore  1  hold  him  well-advised  and  sage 
Who  evermore  keeps  prudence  facing  him, 
And  lets  his  life  slide  with  occasion  ; 

And  so  comports  himself,  through  youth  to  age, 
That  never  any  man  at  any  time 

Can  say,  Not  thus,  but  thus  thou  shouldst  have  done. 
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SOKNCT. 


Concerning  Lucy. 

When  Lucy  draws  her  mantle  round  her  face, 
So  sweeter  than  all  else  she  is  to  see, 
That  hence  unto  the  hills  there  lives  not  he 

Whose  whole  soul  would  not  love  her  for  her  grace. 

Then  seems  she  like  a  daughter  of  some  race 
That  holds  high  rule  in  France  or  Germany : 
And  a  snake's  head  stricken  off  suddenly 

rhn)lw  never  as  then  throbs  my  heart  to  embrace 

H'T  body  in  these  arms,  even  were  she  loth  ; — 
To  kiss  her  li[>s,  to  kiss  her  cheeks,  to  kiss 
The  lids  of  her  two  eyes  which  are  two  flames. 
Yet  what  my  heart  so  longs  for,  my  heart  blames 
For  surely  sorrow  might  be  bred  from  this 

Where  some  man's  patient  love  abides  its  growth. 
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Oftht  Gentle  Htart. 

tViTHiN  the  gentle  heart  Love  shelters  him, 

As  birds  within  the  green  shade  of  the  grove. 
Before  the  gentle  heart,  in  nature's  scheme, 
Love  was  not,  nor  the  gentle  heart  ere  Love. 

For  with  the  sun,  at  once, 
So  sprang  the  light  immediately ;  nor  was 

Its  birth  before  the  sun's. 
And  Love  hath  his  effect  in  gentleness 

Of  very  self;  even  as 
Within  the  middle  fire  the  heafs  excess. 

The  fire  of  Love  comes  to  the  gentle  heart 

Like  as  its  virtue  to  a  precious  stone ; 
To  which  no  star  its  influence  can  impart 
Till  it  is  made  a  pure  thing  by  the  sun : 

For  when  the  sun  hath  smit 
From  out  its  essence  that  which  there  was  vile, 

The  star  endoweth  it 
And  so  the  heart  created  by  God's  breath 

Pure,  true,  and  clean  from  guile, 
A  woman,  like  a  star,  enamoureth. 

In  gentle  heart  Love  for  like  reason  is 

For  which  the  lamp's  high  flame  is  fanned  and  bow'd  : 
Clear,  piercing  bright,  it  shines  for  its  own  bliss  ; 

Nor  would  it  burn  there  else,  it  is  so  proud. 
For  evil  natures  meet 
With  Love  as  it  were  water  met  with  fire, 
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As  cold  abhorring  heat. 
Through  gentle  heart  Love  doth  a  tnu:k  divine, — 

Like  knowing  like ;  the  same 
As  diamond  runs  through  iron  in  the  mine. 

TI1C  sun  strikes  full  upon  the  mud  all  day  : 

It  remains  vile,  nor  the  sun's  worth  is  less. 
"  By  race  1  am  gentle,"  the  proud  man  doth  say  : 
He  is  the  mud,  the  sun  is  gentleness. 

Let  no  man  predicate 
That  aught  the  name  of  gentleness  should  have, 

Even  in  a  king's  estate. 
Except  the  heart  there  be  a  gentle  man's. 

The  9tar-beam  lights  the  wave, — 
Meaven  holds  the  star  and  the  star's  radiance. 

God,  in  the  understanding  of  high  Heaven, 

Bums  more  than  in  our  sight  the  living  sun : 
Tlicre  to  behold  His  Face  unveiled  is  given  ; 
And  Heaven,  whose  will  is  homage  paid  to  One, 

Fulfils  the  things  which  live 
In  God,  from  the  beginning  excellent 

So  should  my  lady  give 
That  truth  which  in  her  eyes  is  glorified, 

On  which  her  heart  is  bent, 
To  me  whose  service  waiteth  at  her  side. 

My  lady,  God  shall  ask,  <'>\'hat  darcdst  thou  ?* 

(When  my  soul  stands  with  all  her  acts  review'd  ;) 
"  Thou  passedst  Heaven,  into  My  sight,  as  now, 
To  make  Me  of  vain  love  similitude. 

To  me  doth  praise  belong. 
And  to  the  (^ueen  of  all  the  realm  of  grace 

Who  slayeth  fraud  and  wrong. "* 
Then  may  I  plead  :  "  As  though  from  Thee  he  came, 

U>ve  wore  an  angel's  face  : 
lA>rd,  if  1  luved  her,  count  it  not  my  shame." 
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He  iviil  praise  hu  Lady. 

Yea,  let  me  praise  my  lady  whom  1  love, 
Likening  her  unto  the  lily  and  rose  : 
Brighter  than  morning  star  her  visage  glows  ; 

She  13  beneath  even  as  her  Saint  above  ; 

She  is  as  the  air  in  summer  which  God  wove 
Of  purple  and  of  vermilion  glorious ; 
As  gold  and  jewels  richer  than  man  knows. 

Love's  self,  being  love  for  her,  must  holier  prove. 

Ever  as  she  walks  she  hath  a  sober  grace, 

Making  bold  men  abashed  and  good  men  glad  ; 
If  she  delight  thee  not,  thy  heart  must  err. 

No  man  dare  look  on  her,  his  thoughts  being  base  r 

Nay,  let  me  say  even  more  than  I  have  said  ; — 

No  man  could  think  base  thoughts  who  looked  oi 
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GlKZOltC. 

Hi  percdva  his  Rashnas  in  Love^  but  has  no  chaia. 

I  HOLD  him,  verily,  of  mean  emprise, 

WThose  rashness  tempts  a  strength  too  great  to  bear ; 
Ah  1  have  done,  alas  I  who  turned  mine  eyes 
Upon  those  perilous  eyes  of  the  most  fair. 
Unto  her  eyes  I  bow'd  ; 
No  need  her  other  beauties  in  that  hour 

Should  aid  them,  cold  and  proud  : 
As  when  the  vassals  of  a  mighty  lord, 

Wliat  time  he  needs  his  power, 
Arc  all  girt  round  him  to  make  strong  his  sword. 

With  such  exceeding  force  the  stroke  was  dealt 

That  by  mine  eyes  its  path  might  not  be  sta/d'; 
But  deep  into  the  heart  it  pierced,  which  felt 

The  pang  of  the  sharp  wound,  and  waxed  afraid  ; 
Then  rested  in  strange  wise, 
As  when  some  creature  utterly  outworn 

Sinks  into  bed  and  lies. 
.\nd  she  the  while  doth  in  no  manner  care. 

But  goes  her  way  in  scorn. 
Beholding  herself  alway  proud  and  lair. 
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And  she  may  be  as  proud  as  she  shall  please, 

For  she  is  still  the  fairest  woman  found  : 
A  sun  she  seems  among  the  rest ;  and  these 

Have  all  their  beauties  in  her  splendour  drown'd. 
In  her  is  every  grace, — 
Simplicity  of  wisdom,  noble  speech, 
Accomplished  loveliness; 
All  earthly  beauty  is  her  diadem, 

This  truth  my  song  would  teach, — 
My  lady  is  of  ladies  chosen  gem. 

Love  to  my  lady's  service  yieldeth  me, — 
Will  1,  or  will  1  not,  the  thing  is  so, — 
Nor  other  reason  can  I  say  or  see. 
Except  that  where  it  lists  the  wind  doth  blow. 

He  rules  and  gives  no  sign  ; 
Nor  once  from  her  did  show  of  love  upbuoy 

This  passion  which  is  mine. 
It  is  because  her  virtue's  strength  and  stir 

So  fill  her  full  of  joy 
That  I  am  glad  to  die  for  love  of  her. 
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V. 


SONlfCT. 


Of  Mod€ratwn  and  Tolerance. 

He  that  has  gn)wn  to  wisdom  hurries  not. 

Hut  thinks  and  weighs  what  Reason  bids  him  do ; 
And  after  thinking  he  retains  his  thought 

Until  as  he  conceived  the  fact  ensue. 
Ijct  n«>  man  to  o'erwcening  pride  be  wrought. 

But  ciiunt  his  state  as  Fortune's  gif^  and  due. 
He  is  a  ftol  who  deems  that  none  has  sought 

The  truth,  save  he  alone,  or  knows  it  true. 
Many  strange  birds  arc  on  the  air  abroad. 

Nor  all  are  of  nnc  flight  or  of  one  force, 

But  each  after  his  kind  dissimilar  : 

To  each  was  pttrtioncd  of  the  breath  of  God, 

Who  j^ave  them  divers  instincts  from  one  source. 
Then  judge  nut  thou  thy  fellows  what  they  arc. 
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Of  Human  Fresumptim. 

Among  my  thoughts  1  count  it  wonderful. 
How  foolishness  in  man  should  be  so  rife 
That  masterly  he  takes  the  world  to  wife 

As  though  no  end  were  set  unto  hia  rule : 

In  labour  alway  that  his  ease  be  full, 

As  though  there  never  were  another  life ; 
Till  Death  throws  all  his  order  into  strife. 

And  round  his  head  his  purposes  doth  pull. 

And  evermore  one  sees  the  other  die, 

And  sees  how  all  conditions  turn  to  change. 

Yet  in  no  wise  may  the  blind  wretch  be  heal'd, 
1  therefore  say,  that  sin  can  even  estrange 

Man's  very  sight,  and  his  heart  satisfy 

To  live  as  lives  a  sheep  upon  the  field. 
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Sonnet. 
Hi  is  out  of  heart  with  his  Time* 

\w  any  man  would  know  the  very  cause 

Which  makes  me  to  for||;et  my  speech  in  rhyme, 
All  the  sweet  songs  I  sang  in  other  time, — 

I'll  tell  it  in  a  sonnet's  simple  clause. 

I  hourly  have  beheld  how  good  withdraws 
To  nothing,  and  how  evil  mounts  the  while  : 
Until  my  heart  is  gnawed  as  with  a  file, 

Nor  aught  of  this  world's  worth  is  what  it  wasi 

At  last  there  is  no  other  remedy 
But  to  behold  the  universal  end ; 
And  so  upon  this  hope  my  thoughts  are  urged  : 

To  whom,  since  truth  is  sunk  and  dead  at  sea. 
There  has  no  other  part  or  prayer  remained, 
Except  of  seeing  the  world's  self  submerged* 
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Ht  rallies  the  Emloftiat  IJime. 

Mars  is  it  for  a  man  to  please  all  men : 
I  therefore  speak  in  doubt, 

And  as  one  may  that  looketh  to  be  chid. 
But  who  can  hold  his  peace  in  these  days? — when 
Guilt  cunningly  slips  out, 

And  Innocence  atones  for  what  he  did  ; 

When  worth  is  crushed,  even  if  it  be  not  hid  ; 
When  on  crushed  worth,  guile  sets  his  foot  to  rise  ; 
And  when  the  things  wise  men  have  counted  wise 

Make  fools  to  smile  and  stare  and  lift  the  lid. 

Let  none  who  have  not  wisdom  govern  you  ; 
For  he  that  was  a  fool 

At  first  shall  scarce  grow  wise  under  the  sun. 
And  as  it  is,  my  whole  heart  bleeds  anew 
To  think  how  hard  a  school 

Young  hope  grows  old  at,  as  these  seasons  run. 

Behold,  sirs,  we  have  reached  this  thing  for  one  :- 
The  lord  before  his  servant  bends  the  knee, 
And  service  puts  on  lordship  suddenly. 

Ye  speak  o'  the  end  ?     Ye  have  not  yet  begun, 

I  would  not  have  ye  without  counsel  ta'en 
Follow  my  words  ;  nor  meant, 

If  one  should  talk  and  act  not,  to  praise  him. 
But  who,  being  much  opposed,  speaks  not  again. 
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Confcsflcth  himself  shent 

And  put  to  silence, — by  some  loud-mouthed  mime, 
I'crchance,  for  whom  I  speak  not  in  this  rhyme. 

Strive  what  yc  can ;  and  if  ye  cannot  all, 

Yet  should  not  your  hearts  fall  : 

The  fruit  commends  the  flower  in  God's  good  time. 

(For  without  fruit,  the  flower  delights  not  God  :) 
Wherefore  let  him  whom  Hope 

Puts  off,  remember  time  is  not  gone  by. 
Let  him  say  calmly  :  "  Thus  far  on  this  road 
A  foolish  trust  buoyed  up 

My  soul,  and  made  it  like  the  summer  fly 

Burned  in  the  flame  it  seeks  :  even  so  was  I : 
But  now  I'll  aid  myself:  for  still  this  trust, 
I  find,  falleth  to  dust : 

The  fish  gapes  for  the  bait-hook,  and  doth  die." 

And  yet  m>'self,  who  bid  ye  do  this  thing, — 
Am  1  not  also  spum'd 

By  the  proud  feet  of  Hope  continually ; 
Till  that  which  gave  me  such  good  comforting 
Is  altogether  tum'd 

Unto  a  fire  whose  heat  consumeth  me  ? 

I  am  so  girt  with  grief  that  my  thoughts  be 
Tired  of  themselves,  and  from  my  soul  I  loathe 
Silence  and  converse  both  ; 

And  my  own  face  is  what  I  hale  to  see. 

Because  no  act  is  meet  now  nor  unmeet 

lie  that  does  evil,  men  applaud  his  name. 
And  the  well-doer  must  put  up  with  shame  : 

Yea,  and  the  worst  man  sits  in  the  best  seat. 
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Se  is  resoUtd  to  bij^jul  in  Levt. 

A  THING  is  in  my  mind, — 
To  have  my  joy  again. 
Which  I  had  almost  put  away  from  me. 
It  were  in  foolish  kind 
For  ever  to  refrain 
From  song,  and  renounce  gladness  utterly. 
Seeing  that  I  am  given  into  the  rule 

Of  Love,  whom  only  pleasure  makes  alive, 

Whom  pleasure  nourishes  and  brings  to  growth  ; 

The  wherefore  sullen  sloth 
Will  he  not  suffer  in  those  serving  him  ; 
But  pleasant  they  must  seem, 
That  good  folk  love  them  and  their  service  thrive  ; 
Nor  even  their  pain  must  make  them  sorrowful. 

So  bear  he  him  that  thence 
The  praise  of  men  be  gain'd,— 
He  that  would  put  his  hope  in  noble  Love  j 
For  by  great  excellence 
Alone  can  be  attain'd 
That  amorous  joy  which  wisdom  may  approve. 
The  way  of  Love  is  this,  righteous  and  just ; 
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Then  whoso  would  be  held  of  good  account, 
To  5cek  the  way  of  Love  must  him  bcfii, — 

Pleasure,  to  wit. 
Through  pleasure,  man  attains  his  worthiness  : 
For  he  must  please 
All  men,  so  bearing  him  that  Love  may  mount 
In  their  esteem ;  Love's  self  being  in  his  trust 

Trustful  in  servitude 
I  have  been  and  will  be, 
And  loyal  unto  Love  my  whole  life  through. 
A  hundred-fold  of  good 
Hath  he  not  guerdoned  me 
For  what  I  have  endured  of  grief  and  woe  ? 
Since  he  hath  given  me  unto  one  of  whom 

Thus  much  he  said, — thou  mightest  seek  for  aye 
Another  of  such  worth,  so  beauteous. 

Joy  theref«)re  may  keep  house 
In  this  my  heart,  that  it  hath  loved  so  well. 
Meseems  I  scarce  could  dwell 
Ever  in  weary  life  or  in  dismay 
If  to  true  service  still  my  heart  gave  room. 

Serving  at  her  plcasaiince 
Whose  ser\*ioe  pleasureth, 
1  am  enriched  with  all  the  wealth  of  Love, 
S»ng  hath  no  utterance 
For  mv  life's  ji»vful  breath 
Since  in  this  lady's  grace  my  homage  throve. 
Yea,  for  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 

( )ne  should  conceive  my  former  abject  case  : — 
'Ilierefore  have  knowledge  of  me  from  this  rhyme. 

My  penance-time 
Is  all  accomplished  now,  and  all  forgot, 
So  that  no  jot 
I)o  I  rememl>er  of  mine  evil  days. 
It  is  my  lady's  will  that  I  exult 
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faulting  let  me  take 

My  joyful  comfort,  then, 
Seeing  myself  in  so  much  blessedness. 
Mine  ease  even  as  mine  ache 
Accepting,  let  m.e  gain 
To  pride  towards  Love  ;  but  with  all  humbleness, 
^ven  still,  my  pleasurable  service  pay. 
For  a  good  servant  ne'er  was  left  to  pine  : 
Great  shall  his  guerdon  be  who  greatly  bears. 

But,  because  he  that  fears 
To  speak  too  much,  by  his  own  silence  shent, 
Hath  sometimes  made  lament, — 
1  am  thus  boastful,  lady  ;  being  thine 
For  homage  and  obedience  night  and  day. 


\ 
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IL 

CxitZOKE. 

A  Lady^  in  Springs  repents  of  hir  Coldness, 

Now,  when  it  flowercth, 

And  when  the  banks  and  fields 
Arc  greener  every  day, 
And  sweet  is  each  bird's  breath, 
In  the  tree  where  he  builds 
Singing  after  his  way, — 
Spring  comes  to  us  with  hasty  step  and  brief, 

Everywhere  in  leaf, 
And  cver>'where  makes  people  laugh  and  play. 

Love  is  brought  unto  me 
In  the  scent  of  the  flower 

And  in  the  bird's  blithe  noise. 
When  day  begins  to  be, 
I  hear  in  every  bower 
New  verses  finding  voice  : 
From  every  branch  around  me  and  above, 

A  minstrels'  court  of  love, 
The  birds  contend  in  song  atwut  love's  joys. 

What  time  I  hear  the  lark 
And  nightingale  keep  Springy 
My  heart  will  pant  and  yearn 
For  love.     (Ye  all  may  mark 
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The  unkindly  comforting 
or  fire  that  will  not  bum.) 

And,  being  in  the  shadow  of  the  fresii  wriod, 
How  excellently  good 

A  tiling  love  is,  I  cannot  choose  but  iearn. 

Let  me  ask  grace ;  (or  I, 

Being  loved,  loved  not  again. 
Now  springtirae  makes  me  love, 
And  bids  me  satisfy 

The  lover  whose  fierce  pain 

I  thought  too  lightly  of: 

For  that  the  pain  is  6erce  1  do  feel  now. 

And  yet  this  pride  is  siow 
To  free  my  heart,  which  pity  would  fain  tnove. 

Wherefore  I  pray  thee,  I-ove, 
That  thy  breath  turn  me  o'er. 
Even  as  the  wind  a  leaf; 
And  I  will  set  thee  above 

TTiis  heart  of  mine,  that's  sore 

Perplexed,  to  be  its  chief. 

Let  also  the  dear  youth,  whose  passion  must 

Henceforward  have  good  trust, 
Be  happy  without  words  ;  for  words  bring  grief. 
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JACOPO  DA  LENTINO. 


I. 


Sonnet. 
Oj  his  Lady  in  HeaveiL 

I  HAVE  it  in  my  heart  to  serve  God  so 
That  into  Paradise  I  shall  repair, — 
The  holy  place  through  the  which  everywhere 

I  have  heard  say  that  joy  and  solace  flow. 

Without  my  lady  I  were  loth  to  go, — 

She  who  has  the  bright  face  and  the  bright  hair ; 
Bc-cause  if  she  were  absent,  I  being  there, 

My  pleasure  would  be  less  than  nought,  I  know. 

l.xM»k  you,  I  say  not  this  to  such  intent 
As  that  I  there  would  deal  in  any  sin  : 
I  only  would  behold  her  gracious  mien. 
And  beautiful  soft  eyes,  and  lovely  face, 

That  so  it  should  be  my  complete  content 
To  sec  my  lady  joyful  in  her  place. 


JACOPO  DA  LENTIA'O. 


CAHZOIfRTA. 

Of  Us  Lmfy,  laid  efMtr  Portrait. 

Marvillouslt  elate. 

Love  makes  my  spirit  warm 
With  noble  sympathies : 
As  one  whose  mind  is  set 
Upon  some  glorious  form. 
To  [taint  it  as  it  is ; — 
I  verily  who  bear 
Thy  face  at  heart,  most  fair. 
Am  like  to  him  in  this. 

Not  outwardly  declared, 
Within  me  dwells  enclosed 
Thine  image  as  thou  art. 
Ah  I  strangely  hath  it  fared  I 
I  know  not  if  thou  know'st 
The  love  within  my  heart 
Exceedingly  afraid, 
My  hope  !  have  not  said. 

But  gazed  on  thee  apart. 

Because  desire  was  strong, 
I  made  a  portraiture 

In  thine  own  likeness,  love: 
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When  absence  has  grown  long^ 
I  gare,  till  I  am  sure 

That  I  behold  thee  move ; 
As  one  who  purposeth 
To  save  himself  by  fiuth, 

Yet  sees  not,  nor  can  prove. 

Then  comes  the  burning  pain : 
As  with  the  man  that  hath 
A  fire  within  his  breast, — 
When  most  he  struggles,  then 
Most  boils  the  flame  in  wrath, 
And  will  not  let  him  rest. 
So  still  I  burned  and  shook. 
To  pass,  and  not  to  look 
In  thy  fiice,  loveliest 

For  where  thou  art  I  pass. 
And  do  not  lift  mine  eyes, 
Lady,  to  look  on  thee : 
But,  as  I  go,  alas  I 

With  bitterness  of  sighs 
I  mourn  exceedingly. 
Alas !  the  constant  woe  I 
Myself  I  do  not  know. 

So  sore  it  troubles  me. 


And  I  have  sung  thy  praise, 
Lady,  and  many  times 

Have  told  thy  beauties  o'er. 
Hast  heard  in  anyways. 
Perchance,  that  these  my  rhymes 
Are  song-crail  and  no  more  ? 
Nay,  rather  deem,  when  thou 
Shalt  see  mc  pass  and  bow, 
llicsc  words  I  sicken  for. 


JACOPO  DA  LEKTINO. 

Delicate  song  ot  □ 

Go  sing  thou  a  new  s 
Seek,  with  the  first  sunshine. 
Our  lady,  mine  and  thine, — 

The  rose  of  Love's  domain. 
Than  red  gold  comelier. 

"  Lady,  in  Love's  name  hark 

To  jacopo  the  clerk, 
Born  in  Lendno  here." 
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III. 


Sonnet. 


No  Jewel  is  UHMrik  his  Lady. 

Sappiiire,  nor  diamond,  nor  emerald. 
Nor  other  precious  stones  past  reckoning, 
Topaz,  nor  pearl,  nor  ruby  like  a  king, 

Nor  that  most  virtuous  jewel,  jasper  call'd. 

Nor  amethyst,  nor  onyx,  nor  basalt. 

Each  counted  for  a  very  mar\'cllous  thing. 
Is  half  so  excellently  gladdening 

As  is  my  lady's  head  uncoronall'd. 

All  beauty  by  her  beauty  is  made  dim ; 
Like  to  the  stars  she  is  for  loftiness ; 
And  with  her  voice  she  taketh  away  grief. 
She  is  fairer  than  a  bud,  or  than  a  leaf. 
Christ  have  her  well  in  keeping,  of  His  grace, 

And  make  her  holy  and  beloved,  like  Him  I 


Ht  will  Htither  ioast  nor  lament  to  his  Laay. 

Love  will  not  have  me  cry 

For  grace,  as  others  do ; 
Nor  as  they  vaunt,  that  I 

Should  vaunt  my  love  to  you. 
For  service,  such  as  all 
Can  pay,  is  counted  small ; 
Nor  is  it  much  to  praise 

The  thing  which  all  must  know  ; — 

Such  pittance  to  bestow 
On  you  my  love  gainsays. 

Love  lets  me  not  turn  shape 
As  chance  or  use  may  strike  ; 

As  one  may  see  an  ape 
Counterfeit  all  alike. 

Then,  lady,  unto  you 

Be  it  not  mine  to  sue. 

For  grace  or  pitying. 
Many  the  lovers  be 
That  of  such  suit  are  free, — 
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A  gem,  the  more  'tis  rare, 

The  more  its  cost  ^ill  mount : 
And,  be  it  not  so  fair, 

It  is  of  more  account. 
So,  coming  from  the  East, 
The  sapphire  is  increased 
In  worth,  though  scarce  so  bright ; 

I  therefore  seek  thy  face 

Not  to  solicit  grace. 
Being  cheapened  and  made  slight 

5m>  is  the  colosmine 

Now  cheapened,  which  in  fame 
Was  once  so  brave  and  fine, 

But  now  is  a  mean  gem. 
So  be  such  prayers  for  grace 
Not  heard  in  any  place  ; 
Would  they  indeed  hold  fast 

Their  worth,  be  they  not  said. 

Nor  by  true  lovers  made 
Before  nine  years  be  past. 

Lady,  sans  sigh  or  groan. 

My  longing  thou  canst  see ; 
Much  better  am  I  known 

Than  to  myself,  to  thee. 
And  is  there  nothing  else 
That  in  my  heart  avails 
For  love  but  groan  and  sigh  ? 

And  wilt  thou  have  it  thus. 

This  love  bcrtwixen  us  ? — 
Much  rather  let  me  die. 


jACOfo  DA  ixwmroL 


CaXZO!CETTA. 

(If  his  Lady,  aid  of  Hi  maJtiAg  ktr  Zitmat, 


Tfi  Send, 

ThM  >  Biiuuiu  a[jcHK  my  love; 
And  I  have  loved  indeed. 
Though,  having  fearful  heed. 
It  was  not  spoken  of. 

Thou  art  so  high  and  great 
That  whom  I  love  I  fear ; 

Which  thing  to  circumstate 
1  have  no  messenger  : 

Wherefore  to  Love  1  pray. 
On  whom  each  lover  cries, 
That  these  my  tears  and  sighs 

Find  unto  thee  a  way. 

Well  have  I  wished,  when  I 

At  heart  with  sighs  have  ach'd, 
That  there  were  in  each  sigh 

Spirit  and  intellect, 
The  which,  where  thou  dost  sit, 

Should  kneel  and  sue  for  aid. 

Since  I  am  thus  afraid 
And  have  no  strength  for  it 
*  Mndonna  mia. 
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Thou,  lady,  killest  mc, 

Yet  keepcst  me  in  pain, 
For  thou  must  surely  see 

How,  fearing,  I  am  fain. 
Ah !  why  not  send  me  still 

Some  solace,  small  and  slight, 

So  that  I  should  not  quite 
Despair  of  thy  good  will  ? 


Thy  grace,  all  else  above. 

Even  now  while  I  implore, 
Enamoureth  my  love 

To  love  thee  still  the  more. 
Yet  scarce  should  I  know  well 

A  greater  love  to  gain, 

Even  if  a  greater  pain. 
Lady,  were  possible. 

Joy  did  that  day  relax 

My  griefs  continual  stress, 

When  I  essayed  in  u*ax 
Thy  beauty's  life-likeness. 

Ah  I  much  more  beautiful 
Than  golden-haired  Yseult, — 
Who  mak'st  all  men  exult, 

Wlio  bring'stt  all  women  dule. 

And  ccrles  %%'ithout  blame 
Thy  U>vc  might  fall  to  me, 

Though  it  should  chance  my  name 
Were  never  heard  of  thee. 

Yea,  for  thy  love,  in  fine, 
Lentino  gave  me  birth. 
Who  am  not  nothing  worth 

If  worthy  to  be  thine. 


Of  his  Lady's  face. 


Her  face  has  made  my  lite  most  proud  and  glad ; 

Her  face  has  made  my  life  quite  wearisome  ; 

It  comforts  me  when  other  troubles  come, 
And  amid  other  joys  it  strikes  me  sad. 
Truly  I  think  her  face  can  drive  me  mad ; 

For  now  I  am  too  loud,  and  anon  dumb. 

There  is  no  second  face  in  Christendom 
Has  a  like  power,  nor  shall  have,  nor  has  had. 
What  man  in  living  face  has  seen  such  eyes, 

Or  such  a  lovely  bending  of  the  head. 

Or  mouth  that  opens  to  so  sweet  a  smile  ? 
In  speech,  my  heart  before  her  faints  and  dies, 

And  into  Heaven  seems  to  be  spirited ; 
So  that  I  count  me  blest  a  certain  while. 
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VII. 

Canzone. 
At  tht  tndofhis  Hopt, 

Remembering  this — how  Love 

Mocks  mcy  and  bids  me  hoard 
Mine  ill  reward  that  keeps  me  nigh  to  death, — 
I  low  it  doth  still  behove 

I  suffer  the  keen  sword, 
Wlience  undeplor'd  I  may  not  draw  my  breath  ; 
In  memory  of  this  thing 
Sighing  and  sorrowing, 
I  am  languid  at  the  heart 

For  her  to  whom  I  bow, 

Craving  her  pity  now, 
And  who  still  turns  apart. 

I  am  dying,  and  through  her — 
This  flower,  from  paradise 
Sent  in  «iome  wise,  that  I  might  have  no  rest 
Truly  she  did  not  err 
To  come  before  his  eyes 
Who  fails  and  dies,  by  her  sweet  smile  pos!>e»s*d ; 
For,  through  her  countenance 
(K«iir  brows  and  lofty  glance!) 
I  live  in  constant  dule. 
Of  lovers'  hearts  the  chief 
For  sorrow  and  much  grief. 
My  heart  is  sorrowful 

Vol.  11.  19 
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For  Love  has  made  me  weep 

With  sighs  that  do  him  wrong. 
Since,  when  most  strong  my  joy,  he  gave  this  woe. 
1  am  broken,  as  a  ship 
Perishing  of  the  song. 
Sweet,  sweet  and  long,  ihe  song  the  sirens  know. 
The  mariner  forgets. 
Voyaging  in  those  straits. 
And  dies  assuredly. 

Yea,  from  her  pride  perverse. 
Who  hath  my  heart  as  hers, 
Even  such  my  death  must  be. 

I  deemed  her  not  so  fell 

And  hard  but  she  would  greet. 
From  her  high  seat,  at  length,  the  love  1  bring ; 
For  I  have  loved  her  well ; — 

Nor  that  her  face  so  sweet 
In  so  much  heat  would  keep  me  languishing ; 
Seeing  that  she  I  serve 
AH  honour  doth  deserve 
For  worth  unparallel'd. 

Yet  what  availeth  moan 

But  for  more  grief  alone  ? 
O  God  I  that  it  avail'd  ! 

Thou,  my  new  song,  shalt  pray 
To  her,  who  for  no  end 
Each  day  doth  tend  her  virtues  that  they  grow, — 
Since  she  to  love  saith  nay  ; — 
(More  charms  she  had  attain'd 
Than  sea  hath  sand,  and  wisdom  even  so) ; — 
Pray  thou  to  her  that  she 
For  my  love  pity  me, 
Since  with  my  love  I  bum, — 
TTiat  of  the  fruit  of  love, 
While  help  may  come  thereof, 
She  give  to  me  in  turn. 
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M/\ZZEO  DI   RICCO,   DA  MESSINA. 

I. 

CAJfZOIfE. 

Hi  solicits  his  Ladfs  Piiy. 

The  loAy  worth  and  lovely  excellence, 
Dear  lady,  that  thou  hast, 
Hold  me  consumtng  in  the  fire  of  love  : 
That  I  am  much  afcarcd  and  wildered  thence, 
As  who,  being  meanly  plac'd, 
Would  win  unto  some  height  he  dreameth  oC 

Yet,  if  it  be  decreed, 
After  the  multiplying  of  vain  thought. 
By  Fortune's  favour  he  at  last  is  brought 
To  his  far  hope,  the  mighty  bli»  indeed. 


Thus,  in  considering  thy  loveliness, 
Love  maketh  me  afcar'd, — 
So  high  art  thou,  joyful,  and  full  of  good  ; — 
And  all  the  more,  thy  scorn  being  never  less. 
Yet  is  this  comfort  heard, — 
That  underneath  the  water  fire  doth  brood. 

Which  thing  would  seem  unfit 
By  law  of  nature.     So  may  thy  scorn  prove 
Changed  at  the  last,  through  pity  into  love. 
It  favourable  Fortune  should  permit 
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— ady,  though  I  do  love  past  utterance, 

Neither  rebuke  thou  the  enamoured  eyes. 
Look  thou  thyself  on  thine  c 

From  that  charm  unto  this, 
AH  thy  perfection  of  sufficiencies. 

So  shall  thou  rest  assured 
That  thine  exceeding  beauty  lures  me  on 
Perforce,  as  by  the  passive  magnet-stone 
■  The  needle,  of  its  nature's  self,  is  lured. 

Ccrtes,  it  was  of  Love's  dispiteousness 

That  I  must  set  my  life 

On  thee,  proud  lady,  who  accepi'st  it  not. 

And  how  should  1  attain  unto  thy  grace, 

TliBl  &Jter,  thus  at  strife 

To  speak  to  thee  the  thing  which  is  my  thought  ? 

Thou,  lovely  as  thou  art, 
I  pray  for  God,  when  thou  dost  pass  me  by. 
Look  upon  me  :  so  shalt  thou  certify. 
By  my  cheek's  aihng,  that  which  ails  my  heart. 

So  thoroughly  my  love  doth  tend  toward 

Thy  love  its  lofty  scope, 
That  I  may  never  think  to  ease  my  pain  ; 
Because  the  ice,  when  it  is  frozen  hard 

May  have  no  further  hope 
That  it  should  ever  become  snow  again. 

But,  since  Love  bids  me  bend 

Unto  thy  seigniory. 

Have  pity  thou  on  me. 
That  so  upon  thyself  all  grace  descend. 
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II. 

AfUr  Six  Year^  seme*  hi  rtmmmas  his  Lady* 

I  LABOURED  thcse  six  yean 
For  thee,  thou  bitter  sweet ; 
Yea,  more  than  it  is  meet 
That  speech  should  now  rdiearse 

Or  song  should  rhyme  to  thee ; 
But  love  gains  never  aught 

From  thee,  by  depth  or  length ; 
Unto  thine  eyes  such  strength 
And  calmness  thou  hast  taught. 
That  I  say  wearily  : — 
"  The  child  is  most  like  me, 
Who  thinks  in  the  dear  stream 
To  catch  the  round  flat  moon 
And  draw  it  all  a-dripping  unto  him, — 
Who  fancies  he  can  uJce  into  his  hand 
The  flame  o*  the  lamp,  but  soon 
Screams  and  is  nigh  to  swoon 
At  the  sharp  heat  his  flesh  may  not  withstand' 

Though  it  be  late  to  learn 

How  sore  I  was  possest. 

Yet  do  I  count  me  blest. 
Because  I  still  can  spurn 

This  thrall  which  is  so  mean. 


For  when  a  man,  once  sick, 
Has  got  his  health  a 
The  fever  which  boiled  through 
i,  and  made  him  weak, 
Is  as  it  had  not  been. 
For  all  that  I  had  seen, 
Thy  spirit,  lik'e  thy  face. 
More  excellently  shone 
Than  precious  crystals  in  an  untrod  place. 
Go  to  :  thy  worth  is  but  as  glass,  the  cheat, 
Which,  to  gaze  thereupon, 
Seems  crystal,  even  as  one, 
But  only  is  a  cunning  counterfeit. 

Foiled  hope  has  made  me  mad, 
As  one  who,  playing  high. 
Thought  to  grow  rich  thereby. 
And  loses  what  he  had. 

Yet  I  can  now  perceive 
How  true  the  saying  is 
That  says  :  "If  one  turn  back 
Out  of  an  evil  track 
Through  loss  which  has  been  his, 
He  gains,  and  need  not  grieve," 
To  me  now,  by  your  leave. 
It  chances  as  to  him 

Who  of  his  purse  is  free 
To  one  whose  memory  for  such  debts  is  dim. 
Long  time  he  speaks  no  word  thereof,  being  loth  : 
But  having  asked,  when  he 
Is  answered  slightingly, 
Then  shall  he  lose  his  patience  and  be  wroth. 
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III. 


Sonnet. 
Of  Sdf'Smng, 

If  any  his  own  foolishness  might 
As  he  can  see  his  fellow's  foolishness. 
His  evil  speakings  could  not  but  prove  less, 

For  his  own  fault  would  vex  him  inwardly. 

iiut,  by  old  custom,  each  man  deems  that  he 
Has  to  himself  all  this  world's  worthiness  ; 
And  thou,  perchance,  in  blind  contentedness, 

Scf>rn'st  him^  yet  know'st  not  what  /think  o( tJUe, 

Wherefore  1  wish  it  were  so  orders 
That  each  of  us  might  know  the  good  that's  his, 
And  also  the  ill, — his  honour  and  his  shame. 

For  oft  a  man  has  on  his  proper  head 
Such  weight  of  sins,  that,  did  he  know  but  this, 
He  could  not  for  his  life  give  others  blame. 
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PANNUCCIO  DAL  BAGNO,  PISANO. 


Of  his  Change  through  Lave. 

My  lady,  ihy  delightful  high  cooimand. 

Thy  wisdom's  great  intent, 
The  worth  which  ever  rules  thee  in  thy  sway, 
(Whose  righteousness  of  strength  has  ta'en  in  hand 

Such  full  accomplishment 
As  height  makes  worthy  of  more  height  alway,) 
Have  granted  to  thy  servant  some  poor  due 

Of  thy  perfection  ;  who 
From  them  has  gained  a  proper  will  so  fix'd, 

With  other  thought  unmix'd, 
That  nothing  save  thy  service  now  impels 
His  life,  and  his  heart  longs  for  nothing  else. 

Beneath  thy  pleasure,  lady  mine,  I  am  : 

The  circuit  of  my  will, 
The  force  of  all  my  life,  to  serve  thee  so : 
Never  but  only  this  I  think  or  name, 

Nor  ever  can  1  fill 
My  heart  with  other  joy  that  man  may  know. 
And  hence  a  sovereign  blessedness  I  draw. 

Who  soon  most  clearly  saw 
That  not  alone  my  perfect  pleasure  is 

In  this  my  life-service  : 
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But  Love  has  made  my  soul  with  thine  to  touch 
Till  my  heart  feeb  unworthy  of  ao  much. 

For  all  that  I  could  strive,  it  were  not  worth 

That  I  should  be  uplift 
Into  thy  love,  as  certainly  I  know  : 
Since  one  to  thy  deserving  should  stretch  forth 

His  love  for  a  free  gift, 
And  be  full  fain  to  ser>*e  and  sit  below. 
And  forasmuch  as  this  is  verity, 

It  came  to  pass  with  thee 
That  sc-eing  hi>w  my  love  was  not  loud-tongued 

Yet  for  thy  service  long'd — 
As  only  thy  pure  wisdom  brought  to  pass, — 
Thou  knew'st  my  heart  for  only  what  it  was. 

Also  because  thou  thus  at  once  didst  learn 

lliis  heart  of  mine  and  thine, 
With  all  its  love  for  thee,  which  was  and  is ; 
I'hy  lofty  sense  that  could  so  well  distcem 

Wmught  even  in  me  some  sign 
Of  thee,  and  of  itself  some  emphasis. 
Which  evermore  might  hold  my  purpose  fast 

For  lo !  thy  law  is  pass'd 
That  this  my  love  should  manifestly  be 

To  serxe  and  honour  thee  : 
And  so  1  do  :  and  my  delight  is  full. 
Accepted  for  the  serx-ant  of  thy  rule. 

Without  almost,  I  am  all  rapturous. 
Since  thus  my  will  was  set 
To  ser\*e,  thou  flower  of  joy,  thine  excellence  : 
Nor  ever  seems  it  an>thing  could  rouse 
A  pain  or  a  regret, 
Htit  on  thee  dwells  mine  every  thought  and  sense  ; 
Considering  that  from  thee  all  virtues  ^read 
A^  from  a  fountain-head, — 
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Id  diy  gift  is  wisdom's  best  arail 
And  hoDonr  wittwot  6nl ; 
^Wth  whom  each  sovereign  good  dwelb  separate 
Fulfilling  the  perfection  of  tfay  statt. 

Lady,  since  1  conceived 
Thy  pleasurable  aspect  in  my  heart. 

My  life  has  been  apart 
In  shining  brightness  and  the  place  of  tnith  ; 

Which  till  that  time,  good  sooth, 
Groped  among  shadows  in  a  darken'd  place 

Where  many  hours  and  days 
It  hardly  ever  had  remembered  good. 

But  now  my  servitude 
Is  thine,  and  I  am  full  of  joj-  and  rest. 

A  man  from  a  wild  beast 
Thou  madest  me,  since  for  thy  love  1  lived. 
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GIACOMINO  PUGLIESI,  KNIGHT  OF  PRATO. 

1. 

GufZONETTA. 

Of  his  Lady  in  Absetue. 

The  sweetly-favoured  face 

She  has,  and  her  good  cheer, 
Have  filled  me  full  of  grace 

When  I  have  walked  with  her. 
lliey  did  upon  that  day  : 

And  everything  that  pass'd 

Comes  back  from  first  to  last 
Now  that  I  am  away. 

There  went  from  her  meek  mouth 

A  poor  low  sigh  which  made 
My  heart  sink  down  for  drouth. 

She  stooped,  and  sobbed,  and  said, 
**  Sir,  I  entreat  of  you 

Make  little  tarrying : 

It  is  not  a  good  thing 
To  leave  oae*s  love  and  go." 

But  when  I  turned  about 

Saying,  "  God  keep  you  well  I  ** 

As  she  look'd  up,  I  thought 
Her  lips  that  were  quite  pale 
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Strove  much  to  speak,  but  she 

Had  not  half  strength  enough  : 
My  own  dear  graceful  love 
Would  not  let  go  of  me. 

I  am  not  so  far,  sweel  maid, 

That  now  the  old  love's  unfelt : 
I  believe  Tristram  had 

No  such  love  for  Yseult  r 
And  when  I  see  your  eyes 

And  feel  your  breath  again, 

I  shall  forget  this  pain 
And  my  whole  heart  will  rise. 


I 
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II. 

Canzonetta. 
To  his  Lady,  in  SpHftg, 

To  sec  the  green  returning 

To  stream-side,  garden,  and  meadow, 
To  hear  the  birds  give  warning, 

(The  laughter  of  sun  and  shadow 
Awaking  them  full  of  revel,) 

It  puts  me  in  strength  to  carol 
A  music  measured  and  level. 

This  grirf  in  joy  to  apparel  ; 
For  the  deaths  of  lovers  are  evil. 

Love  is  a  foolish  riot. 

And  to  be  loved  is  a  burden  ; 
Who  loves  and  is  loved  in  quiet 

II.IS  all  the  world  for  his  guerdon. 
Indies  on  him  take  pity 

Who  for  their  sake  hath  trouble  : 
Yet,  if  any  heart  be  a  city 

From  I^vc  em  barred  double. 
Thereof  is  a  joyful  ditty. 

That  heart  shall  be  always  joyful ; — 
But  I  in  the  heart,  my  lady, 

\\a\c  jealous  doubts  unlawful, 
And  stublMtrn  pride  stands  ready. 

Yet  love  is  not  with  a  measure. 
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But  still  is  willing  to  sufTcr 
Service  at  his  good  pleasure  : 

The  whole  Love  hath  to  ofTer 
Tends  to  his  perfect  treasure. 

Thine  be  this  prelude-music 

That  was  of  thy  commanding  ; 
Thy  gaze  was  not  delusive, — 

Of  my  heart  thou  hadst  understanding. 
Lady,  by  thine  attcmp'rance 

Thou  beldst  my  life  from  pining  : 
This  tress  thou  gav'st,  in  semblance 

Like  gold  of  the  third  refining, 
Which  I  do  keep  for  remembrance. 
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IIL 

Canzone. 
Of  his  dead  Lady. 

Death,  why  hast  thou  made  life  90  hard  to  bear, 
Taking  my  lady  hence  ?     Hast  thou  no  whit 

Of  shame  ?    The  youngest  flower  and  the  most  fair 
I'hou  hast  plucked  away,  and  the  world  wanteth  it 

C)  leaden  Death,  hast  thou  no  pitying  ? 

Our  waim  U>vc*s  very  spring 
Tliou  stopp'st,  and  endest  what  was  holy  and  meet ; 

And  of  my  gladdening 

Mak*st  a  most  woful  thing. 

And  in  my  heart  dost  bid  the  bird  not  sing 
I'hat  sang  so  sweet. 

Once  the  great  joy  and  solace  that  I  had 
Was  more  than  is  with  other  gentlemen  : — 

Now  is  my  love  gone  hence,  who  made  me  glad. 
With  her  that  hope  I  lived  in  she  hath  ta'en, 

And  left  me  nothing  but  these  sighs  and  tears, — 

Nothing  of  the  old  years 
That  come  not  lack  again, 

Wlicrein  1  was  so  happy,  being  hers. 

Now  to  mine  eyes  her  face  no  more  appears, 

Nur  doth  her  v«»ice  make  music  in  mine  cars. 
As  it  did  then. 
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Lihy  hast  thou  made  my  grief  so  deep  ? 
wny  set  me  in  the  dark  to  grope  and  pine  ? 
hy  parted  me  from  her  companionship, 
Ajid  crushed  the  hope  which  was  a  gift  of  thine  ? 
think,  dear,  that  I  never  any  n 
D  see  thee  as  before  I 
Who  is  it  shuts  thee  in  ? 
Pho  hides  that  smile  for  which  my  heart  is  sore, 
jid  drowns  those  words  that  I  am  longing  for, 
Lady  of  mine  ? 

iVhere  is  my  lady,  and  the  lovely  face 

She  had,  and  ^e  sweet  motion  when  she  walk'd  ? — 
Her  chaste,  mild  favour — her  so  delicate  grace — 

Her  eyes,  her  mouth,  and  the  dear  way  she  talk'd  ? — 
Her  courteous  bending — her  most  noble  air — 
The  soft  fall  of  her  hair  ?  .  .  .  . 
My  lady — she  who  to  my  soul  so  rare 

A  gladness  brought ! 
Now  1  do  never  see  her  anywhere. 
And  may  not,  looking  in  her  eyes,  gain  there 

The  blessing  which  I  sought. 

So  if  I  had  the  realm  of  Hungary, 

With  Greece,  and  all  the  Almayn  even  to  France, 
Or  Saint  Sophia's  treasure-hoard,  you  see 

All  could  not  give  me  back  her  countenance. 
For  since  the  day  when  my  dear  lady  died 
From  us,  {with  God  being  bom  and  glorified,) 

No  more  pleasaunce 
Her  image  bringeth,  seated  at  my  side. 
But  only  tears.     Ay  me  !  the  strength  and  pride 
Which  it  brought  once. 


Had  I  my  will,  beloved,  1  would  say 

To  God,  unto  whose  bidding  all  things  bow, 
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That  we  were  tdll  together  night  and  day  : 

Yet  be  it  done  as  His  behests  allow. 
I  do  remember  that  while  she  remain'd 
With  me,  she  often  called  me  her  sweet  friend  ; 

But  does  not  now, 
Because  God  drew  her  towards  Him,  in  the  end. 
Lady,  that  peace  which  none  but  He  can  send 

Be  thine.    Even  so. 


VOL.  11. 
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BARTOLOMEO  DI  SANP  ANGELO. 

Sonnet. 
Hijais  amaming  kis  Pcverty. 

AM  so  paamng  rich  in  poverty 

That  I  could  furnish  forth  Piris  and  Rome, 

Pisa  and  Padua  and  Byzandum, 
Venice  and  Lucca,  Florence  and  For!) ; 
For  I  possess  in  actual  specie, 

Of  nihil  and  of  nothing  a  great  sum ; 

And  unto  this  my  hoard  whole  shiploads  come. 
What  between  nought  and  zero,  annually. 
In  gold  and  precious  jewels  I  have  got 

A  hundred  ciphers'  worth,  all  roundly  writ ; 
And  therewithal  am  free  to  feast  my  friend. 
Because  I  need  not  be  afraid  to  spend. 

Nor  doubt  the  safety  of  my  wealth  a  whit : — 
No  thief  will  ever  steal  thereof,  God  wot. 


i 
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SALADINO   DA   PAVIA. 


Fair  sir,  this  love  of  ours. 

In  joy  begun  so  well, 
I  see  at  length  to  fail  upon  thy  part : 
Wherefore  my  heart  sinks  very  heavily. 

Fair  sir,  this  love  of  purs 
Began  with  amorous  longing,  well  I  ween  ; 
Yea,  of  one  mind,  yea,  of  one  heart  and  will 

This  love  of  ours  hath  been. 

Now  these  are  sad  and  still ; 
For  on  thy  part  at  length  it  fails,  I  sec. 
And  now  thou  art  gone  from  me. 

Quite  lost  to  me  thou  art : 
Wherefore  my  heart  in  this  pain  languisheth, 
Which  sinks  it  unto  death  thus  heavily. 

He. 

Lsdy,  for  will  of  mine 
Our  love  had  never  changed  in  anywise, 

Had  not  the  choice  been  thine 
With  so  much  scorn  my  homage  to  despise. 

I  swore  not  to  yield  sign 
Of  holding  'gainst  all  hope  my  heart-service. 
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Nay,  let  thus  much  lufike : — 

From  thee  whom  I  have  aeiVd, 
AH  undeserved  contempt  is  my  reward, — 
Rich  prize  prepared  to  guerdon  fealty  I 

She. 

Fair  sir,  it  oft  is  found 
That  ladies  who  would  try  their  lovers  so, 

Have  for  a  season  frown'd, 
Not  from  their  heart  but  in  mere  outward  show. 

Then  chide  not  on  such  ground. 
Since  ladies  oft  have  tried  their  lovers  so. 

Alas,  but  I  will  go. 

If  now  it  be  thy  will. 
Yet  turn  thee  still,  alas  I  for  I  do  fear 
Thou  lov'st  elsewhere,  and  therefore  fly'st  from  me. 

Hx. 

Lady,  there  needs  no  doubt 
Of  my  good  faith,  nor  any  nice  suspense 

Lest  love  be  elsewhere  sought 
For  thine  did  yield  me  no  such  recompense, — 

Rest  thou  assured  in  thought,— 
That  now,  within  my  life's  circumference, 

I  should  not  quite  dispense 

My  heart  from  woman's  laws, 
Which  for  no  cause  give  pain  and  sore  annoy, 
And  for  one  joy  a  i^-orld  of  misery. 
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URBICIANI,  DA  LUCCA. 


Of  the  trtte  End  of  Lffi'e ;    with  a  Prayer  to  his  Lady. 

Never  was  joy  or  good  that  did  not  soothe 
And  b^et  glorying, 
Neither  a  glorying  without  perfect  love. 
Wherefore,  if  one  would  compass  of  a  truth 
The  flight  of  his  soul's  wing, 
To  bear  a  loving  heart  must  him  behove. 
Since  from  the  flower  man  still  expects  the  fruit, 
And,  out  of  love,  that  he  desireth  ; 

Seeing  that  by  good  faith 

Alone  hath  love  its  comfort  and  its  joy ; 

For,  suffering  falsehood,  love  were  at  the  root 

Dead  of  all  worth,  which  living  must  aspire  ; 

Nor  could  it  breed  desire 

If  its  reward  were  less  than  its  annoy. 

Even  such  the  joy,  the  triumph,  and  pleasaunce. 
Whose  issue  honour  is, 
And  grace,  and  the  most  delicate  teaching  sent 
To  amorous  knowledge,  its  inheritance  ; 
Because  Love's  properties 
Alter  not  by  a  true  accomplishment ; 
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But  it  were  scarcely  well  if  one  should  gaiiii 
Without  much  pain  so  great  a  blessedness ; 

He  errs,  when  all  things  bless, 
Whose  heart  had  else  been  humbled  to  implore. 
He  gets  not  joy  who  gives  no  joy  again ; 
Nor  can  win  love  whose  love  hath  little  scope  ; 
Nor  fully  can  know  hope 
Who  leaves  not  of  the  thing  most  languished  for. 

Wherefore  his  choice  must  err  immeasurably 
Who  seeks  the  image  when 
He  might  behold  the  thing  substantial. 
I  at  the  noon  have  seen  dark  night  to  be. 
Against  earth's  natural  plan, 
And  what  was  good  to  worst  abasement  lalL 
Then  be  thus  much  sufficient^  lady  mine ; 
If  of  thy  mildness  pity  may  be  bom, 
Count  thou  my  grief  outworn. 
And  turn  into  sweet  joy  this  bitter  ill ; 
\xyX  I  might  change,  if  left  too  long  to  pine  : 
As  one  who,  journeying,  in  mid  path  should  stay, 
And  not  pursue  his  way. 
But  should  go  back  against  his  proper  wilL 

Natheless  I  hope,  yea  trust,  to  make  an  end 
Of  the  beginning  made, 
FIven  by  this  sign — that  yet  I  triumph  not. 
And  if  in  truth,  against  my  will  constrain'd, 
To  turn  my  steps  essay'd. 
No  courage  have  I,  neither  strength,  God  wot 
Such  is  Love's  rule,  who  thus  subdueth  me 
By  thy  sweet  face,  lovely  and  delicate ; 

Through  which  I  live  elate. 
But  in  such  longing  that  I  die  for  love. 
A  h  !   and  these  words  as  nothing  seem  to  be  : 
Kur  love  to  such  a  constant  fear  has  chid 
My  heart  that  I  keep  hid 
Much  more  than  I  have  dared  to  tell  thee  of. 
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Mow  he  dreams  of  his  Lady. 

Lady,  my  wedded  thought. 

When  to  thy  shape  'tis  wrought, 

Can  think  of  nothing  else 
But  only  nfthy  srace, 
And  of  those  gentle  ways 

Wherein  thy  life  excels. 

For  ever,  sweet  one,  dwells 

Thine  image  on  my  sight, 
(Even  as  it  were  the  gem 
Whose  name  is  as  thy  name}^ 

And  fills  the  sense  with  light. 

Continual  ponde rings 

That  brood  upon  these  things 

Yield  constant  agony  : 

Yea,  the  same  thoughts  have  crept 

About  me  as  1  slept. 
My  spirit  looks  at  me. 
And  asks,  "  Is  sleep  for  thee  ? 
Nay,  mourner,  do  not  sleep. 

But  fix  thine  eyes,  for  lo  I 

Love's  fulness  thou  shalt  know 
By  steadfast  gaze  and  deep," 
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Then,  burning,  I  awake, 
Sore  tempted  to  partake 
Of  dreamt  that  seek  thy  sight : 

Until,  being  greatly  stirred, 

I  turn  to  where  I  heard 
That  whisper  in  the  night ; 
And  there  a  breath  of  light 
Shines  like  a  silver  star. 

The  same  is  mine  own  soul, 

Which  lures  me  to  the  goal 
Of  dreams  that  gaze  afar. 

But  now  my  sleep  is  lost ; 
And  through  this  uttermost 
Sharp  longing  for  thine  eyes, 

At  length  it  may  be  said 

That  I  indeed  am  mad 
With  love's  extremities. 
Yet  when  in  such  sweet  wise 
Thou  passest  and  dost  smile, 

My  heart  so  fondly  bums, 

That  unto  sweetness  turns 
Its  bitter  pang  the  while. 

Even  so  Love  rends  apart 
My  spirit  and  my  heart. 
Lady,  in  loving  thee  ; 

Till  when  I  see  thee  now, 

Life  beats  within  my  brow 
And  would  be  gone  from  me. 
So  hear  I  ceaselessly. 
Love's  whisper  well  fulfill'd — 

Evtn  J  am  hi,  even  so, 

Whosi  flami  iky  hmrt  doik  know : 
And  while  I  strive  I  yield. 


Of  Wisdom  and  Foresight. 

Such  wisdom  as  a  little  child  displays 

Wpre  not  amiss  in  certain  lords  of  fame; 
For  where  he  fell,  thenceforth  he  shuns  the  place, 

And  having  suffered  blows,  he  feareth  them. 
Who  knows  not  this  may  forfeit  all  he  sways 

At  length,  and  find  his  friends  go  as  they  came. 
O  therefore  on  the  past  time  turn  thy  face. 

And,  if  thy  will  do  err,  forget  the  same. 
Because  repentance  brings  not  back  the  past : 

Better  thy  will  should  bend  than  thy  life  break  : 
Who  owns  not  this,  by  him  shall  it  appear. 

And,  because  even  from  fools  the  wise  may  make 
Wisdom,  the  first  should  count  himself  the  last. 
Since  a  dog  scourged  can  bid  the  lion  fear. 
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IV. 


Sonnet. 
Of  CcfUinntci  in  SfiucL 

Whoso  abandons  peace  for  war-seeking, 

Tis  of  all  reason  he  should  bear  the  smart. 
Whoso  hath  evil  speech,  his  medicine 

Is  silence,  lest  it  seem  a  hateful  art. 
To  vex  the  wasps'  nest  is  not  a  wise  thing  ; 

Yet  who  rebukes  his  neighbour  in  good  part, 
A  hundred  years  shall  show  his  right  therein. 

Too  prone  to  fear,  one  wrongs  another^s  heart 
If  ye  but  knew  what  may  be  known  to  me, 

Yc  would  fall  sorry  sick,  nor  be  thus  bold 
To  cry  among  your  fellows  your  ill  thought. 
Wherefore  I  would  that  every  one  of  ye 

Who  thinketh  ill,  his  ill  thought  should  withhold 
If  that  ye  would  not  hear  it,  speak  it  not 


MEO  ABBRACCIAVACCA. 
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~S>   ABBRACCIAVACCA,   DA   PISTOIA 


Hf  will  be  silent  and  watchful  in  his  Ltn^i. 

Your  joyful  understanding,  lady  niine, 
Those  honours  of  fair  life 
Which  all  in  you  agree  to  pleasantness. 
Long  since  to  service  did  my  heart  assign ; 
That  never  it  has  strife, 
Nor  once  remembers  other  means  of  grace ; 
But  this  desire  atone  gives  light  to  it. 

Behold,  my  pleasure,  by  your  favour,  drew 
Me,  lady,  unto  you, 
All  beauty's  and  all  joy's  reflection  here  : 

From  whom  good  women  also  have  thought  fit 
To  take  their  life's  example  every  day  ; 
Whom  also  to  obey 
My  vrish  and  will  have  wrought,  with  love  and  fear. 

With  love  and  fear  to  yield  obedience,  I 
Might  never  half  deserve  : 
Yet  you  must  know,  merely  to  look  on  me. 
How  my  heart  holds  its  love  and  lives  thereby  ; 
Though,  well  intent  to  serve. 
It  can  accept  Love's  arrow  silently. 
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Twere  late  to  wmit,  ere  I  would  render  plain 
My  heart,  (thus  much  I  tell  you,  as  I  should,) 
Which,  to  be  understood, 
Craves  therefore  the  fine  quickness  of  your  glance. 
So  shall  you  know  my  love  of  such  high  strain 
As  never  yet  was  shown  by  its  own  will ; 
Whose  proffer  is  so  still. 
That  love  in  heart  hates  love  in  countenance. 

In  countenance  oft  the  heart  is  evident 
Full  clad  in  mirth's  attire. 
Wherein  at  times  it  overweens  to  waste : 
Which  yet  of  selfish  joy  or  foul  intent 
Doth  hide  the  deep  desire, 
And  is,  of  heavy  surety,  double-faced ; 
Upon  things  double  therefore  look  ye  twice. 
O  yc  that  love  I  not  what  is  fair  alone 
Desire  to  make  your  own. 
But  a  wise  woman,  fair  in  purity ; 
Nor  think  that  any,  without  sacrifice 
Of  his  own  nature,  suffers  service  still ; 
But  out  of  high  free-will ; 
In  honour  propped,  though  bowed  in  dignity. 

In  dignity  as  best  I  may,  must  I 
The  guerdon  very  grand. 
The  whole  of  it,  secured  in  purpose,  sing  ? 
Lady,  whom  all  my  heart  doth  magnify. 
You  took  me  in  your  hand. 
Ah  I  not  ungraced  with  other  guerdoning : 
For  you  of  your  sweet  reason  gave  me  rest 
From  yearning,  from  desire,  from  potent  pain  ; 
Till,  now,  if  Death  should  gain 
Mc  to  his  kingdom,  it  would  pleasure  me, 
Having  obeyed  the  whole  of  your  behest 
Since  you  have  drawn,  and  I  am  yours  by  lot, 
I  pray  you  doubt  me  not 
Lest  my  faith  swerve,  for  this  could  never  be. 


MEO  ABBRACCIAVACCA. 

1  never  be ;  because  the  natural  heart 

Will  absolutely  build 
Hpr  dwelling  place  within  the  gates  of  truth  ; 
And,  if  it  be  no  grief  to  bear  her  part, 
Why,  then  by  change  were  fill'd 
The  measure  of  her  shame  beyond  all  ruth. 
And  therefore  no  delay  shall  once  disturb 
My  bounden  service,  nor  bring  grief  to  it ; 
Nor  unto  you  deceit 
True  virtue  her  provision  first  afibrds, 
Ere  she  yield  grace,  lest  afterward  some  curb 
Or  check  should  come,  and  evil  enter  in  : 
For  alway  shame  and  sin 
Stand  covered,  ready,  full  of  faithful  words. 
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IL 

Ballata. 

Hi$  Lift  is  by  Conirariis, 

By  the  long  sojourning 

That  I  have  made  with  grief, 
I  am  quite  changed,  you  see ; — 
If  I  weep,  'tis  for  glee ; 
1  smile  at  a  sad  thing ; 
Despair  is  my  relief. 

Good  hap  makes  me  afraid ; 
Ruin  seems  rest  and  shade ; 

In  May  the  year  is  old ; 
With  friends  I  am  ill  at  ease ; 
Among  foes  I  find  peace ; 

At  noonday  I  feel  cold. 

The  thing  that  strengthens  othersi  frightens  me. 

If  I  am  grieved,  I  sing ; 

I  chafe  at  comforting ; 
111  fortune  makes  me  smile  ezultingly. 

And  yet,  though  all  my  days  are  thus^^-despite 

A  shaken  mind,  and  eyes 

Which  see  by  contraries^ — 
I  know  that  without  wings  is  an  ill  flight 
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0/a  Lad/s  Love/or  him. 

My  body  resting  in  a  haunt  of  mine, 

1  ranged  among  alternate  memories; 

What  while  an  unseen  noble  lady's  eyes 
Were  fixed  upon  me,  yet  she  gave  no  sign  ; 
To  Slay  and  go  she  sweetly  did  incline. 

Always  afraid  lest  there  were  any  spies ; 

Then  reached  to  me, — and  smelt  it  in  sweet  wise, 
And  reached  to  me — some  sprig  of  bloom  or  bine. 
Conscious  of  perfume,  on  my  side  I  leant. 

And  rose  upon  my  feet,  and  gazed  around 

To  see  the  plant  whose  flower  could  so  beguile. 
Finding  it  not,  I  sought  it  by  the  scent ; 

And  by  the  scent,  in  truth,  the  plant  I  found, 
And  rested  in  its  shadow  a  great  while. 
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SIMBUONO  GIUDICE. 

Canxonb. 

Ht  finds  that  Lov€  has  htgmUd  kim^  kui  wHl  trust 

m  kit  Lady. 

OrrcM  the  day  had  a  most  joyful  morn 
That  bringeth  grief  at  last 
Unto  the  human  heart  which  deemed  all  well : 
Of  a  sweet  seed  the  fruit  was  oAen  bom 
That  hath  a  bitter  taste : 
Of  mine  own  knowledge,  oft  it  thus  beielL 
I  say  it  for  myself,  who,  foolishly 
Expectant  of  all  joy, 
Triumphing  undertook 
To  love  a  lady  proud  and  beaudful. 
For  one  poor  glance  vouchsafed  in  mirth  to  me  : 
Wherefrom  sprang  all  annoy : 
For,  since  the  day  Love  shook 
My  heart,  she  ever  hath  been  cold  and  cmeL 

Well  thought  I  to  possess  my  joy  complete 
When  that  sweet  look  of  hers 
I  felt  upon  me,  amorous  and  kind  : 
Now  is  my  hope  even  underneath  my  feet 
And  still  the  arrow  stirs 
W^ithin  my  heart — (oh  hurt  no  skill  can  bind !) — 
Which  through  mine  eyes  found  entrance  cunningly ; 
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I  h»«e  nq^  yet  he  hcaT^ 


ITbIo  aav  <7c^  ■  kope  AM 
Tet  mj^  km  atS!  cxok  ad  hoc  be  sad — 

(Far  aome  such  uCerance 
la  at  my  secret  heart) — 
If  from  herself  the  cure  it  could  obcam, — 
Who  hath  indeed  the  power  Achilles  had. 
To  wit,  that  of  his  bnce 
The  wound  cotdd  by  no  art 
Be  closed  till  it  were  touched  therewith  again. 


So  mast  I  needs  appeal  for  [nty  now 
From  her  on  her  own  fault. 
And  in  my  prayer  put  meek  humility : 
For  certes  her  much  worth  will  not  allow 
That  anything  be  call'd 
Treacherousness  in  such  an  one  as  she, 
In  whom  is  judgment  and  true  excellence. 
Wherefore  I  cry  for  grace  ; 
Not  doubting  that  all  good, 
Joy,  wisdom,  pity,  must  from  her  be  shed  ; 
Fr.r  scarcely  should  it  deal  in  death's  offence. 
The  so-belovtd  face 

So  watched  for;  rather  should 
All  death  and  ill  be  thereby  subjected. 
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And  since,  in  hope  of  mercy,  I  have  bent 
Unto  her  ordinance 
Humbly  my  heart,  my  body,  and  my  life. 
Giving  her  perfect  power  acknowledgment,^- 
1  think  tome  kinder  glance 
She'll  deign,  and,  in  mere  pity,  pause  from  strife. 
She  surely  shall  enact  the  good  lord's  part : 
When  one  whom  force  compels 
Doth  yield,  he  is  pacified. 
Forgiving  him  therein  where  he  did  err. 
Ah  !  well  I  know  she  hath  the  noble  heart 
Which  in  the  lion  quells 
Obduracy  of  pride ; 
Whose  nobleness  is  for  a  crown  on  her. 


HAaouso  oatgih: 


Of  »W4  «M  ifr-mih. 


TlK  ftrnt  piiMBJiion  iliat  tiia  laJxnirs  garn'd  : 

P'M',  thoogh  grrat  rchea  be  it  Ij-ngrh  attaiD  d. 
Pr*im  *at  iirat  mite  diey  w=t;  increaaed  m  iiun. 
'A/hft  fojfnweth  after  bia  own  wilfiil  wfaiia 

!^all  KC  himaeif  nncwimsi  in  tbe  end  ; 

Where£^e  [  ttiU  waulil  bave  fadm  apprefaend 
His  fell,  wh«  Wila  not  being  once  auprcme; 
'tYtna  9eM>im  ahalt  find  folly,  of  the  wnr^ 

Kiylding;  eompaniooahip  with  poveri?, 
Because  it  ia  distracted  of  much  cart 
iUi'Vj\mt,  if  one  that  hath  been  poor  M  first 

f-t  trrrmffiit  at  last  to  wealth  and  dignity, 
^ill  ih<  worst  folly  tboo  shaJt  find  i:  there. 
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ONESTO  DI  BONCIMA,  BOLOGNESE. 


I. 


SONNKT. 

Ofiki  Last /mdgmimt. 

Upon  that  cruel  aemion  wtien  our  Lord 

Shall  come  to  judge  the  world  demalJy ; 
When  to  no  man  shall  anything  afford 

Peace  in  the  heart,  how  pure  toe'er  it  be ; 
W^n  heaven  shall  break  asunder  at  His  word. 

With  a  great  trembUng  of  the  earth  and  sea ; 
When  even  the  just  shall  fear  the  dreadful  sword,- 

Ilie  wicked  crying,  "  Where  shall  I  cover  me  ?** 
When  no  one  angel  in  His  presence  stands 

That  shall  not  be  affrighted  of  that  wrath, 
Except  the  Virgin  Lady,  she  our  guide ; — 
How  shall  I  then  escape,  whom  sin  commands  ? 

Out  and  alas  on  me  f    There  is  no  path, 
If  in  her  prayers  I  be  not  justified. 


iVHEiKfli  WM  ymg  pwc  ^"*"  1  tkxtvt  Bssr  *y*t 
Be  H  of  mere  BoaAxacK,  or  art's  iH  sway. 
That  tbia-wTse,  Monday,  Tuesday,  e^tr;-  day. 

Afflicts  me,  throng  her  means,  with  bale  and  ban. 

Now  are  my  days  but  as  a  painful  span  ; 

Nor  once  "  Take  bced  of  dying  "  did  she  say. 
I  thank  thee  for  my  life  thus  cast  avcay. 

Thou  who  hast  wearied  out  a  iiWng  man. 

Yet,  oh  !  my  Lord,  if  I  were  blest  no  more 
Than  thus  much, — clothed  with  thy  humility. 
To  find  her  for  a  single  hour  alone, — 

Such  periectness  of  joy  would  triumph  o'er 
This  grief  wherein  I  waste,  that  I  should  be 
As  a  new  image  of  Love  to  look  upon. 


TERINO  DA  CASTRL  FIOREmiNO,  ja? 


TERINO  DA  CASTEL  FIORENTINO. 

Son  VET. 
To  Onato  di  Bandma^  in  Answer  to  tlu  foregoing. 

Ir,  as  thou  say'st,  thy  love  tormenteth  thee. 

That  thou  thereby  wast  in  the  fear  of  death, 
Messer  Onesto,  couldst  thou  bear  to  be 

Far  from  Love*s  self,  and  breathing  other  breath  ? 
Nay,  thou  wouldst  pass  beyond  the  greater  sea 

(I  do  not  speak  of  the  Alps,  an  easy  path), 
For  thy  life's  gladdening ;  if  so  to  see 

That  light  which  for  my  life  no  comfort  hath, 
But  rather  makes  my  grief  the  bitterer  : 

For  I  have  neither  ford  nor  bridge — no  course 
To  reach  my  lady,  or  send  wurd  to  her. 
And  there  is  not  a  greater  pain,  I  think. 

Than  to  see  w*aters  at  the  limpid  source, 
And  to  be  much  athirst^  and  not  to  drink. 


MAESTKO  MICLIORE. 
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MAESTRO  MIGLIORE,  DA  FIORENZA. 


Love  taking  leave,  my  heart  Own  teavetfa  me, 

And  is  enamour'd  even  while  it  would  shun ; 

For  I  have  looked  so  long  upon  the  sun 
That  the  sun's  glory  is  now  in  all  I  see. 
To  its  firet  will  unwilling  may  not  be 

This  heart  (though  by  its  will  its  death  be  won). 

Having  remembrHnce  of  the  joy  forerun  : 
Yea,  all  life  else  seeirs  dying  constantly. 
Ay  and  alas  I  in  love  is  no  relief, 

For  any  man  who  loveth  in  full  heart, 

That  is  not  rather  grief  than  gratefulness. 
Whoso  desires  it,  the  beginning  is  grief; 

Also  the  end  is  grief,  most  grievous  smart ; 
And  grief  is  in  the  middle,  and  is  call'd  grace. 
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DELLO  DA  SIGNA. 

Ballata. 

His  Crea  0f  Ideal  Love. 

PROHinnifc  all  hope 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  joy  of  love, 
My  Udy  choae  me  for  her  lover  still. 

So  am  I  lifted  up 
To  trust  her  heart  which  piteous  pulses  move. 
Her  face  which  is  her  joy  made  visible. 

Nor  have  I  any  fear 
Lest  love  and  service  should  be  met  with  scorn, 
Nor  doubt  that  thus  I  shall  rejoice  the  more. 

For  ruth  is  bom  of  prayer ; 
Also,  of  ruth  delicious  love  is  bom ; 
And  service  wrought  makes  glad  the  servitor. 

Behold,  I,  serving  more  than  others^  love 
One  lovely  more  than  all : 
And,  singing  and  exulting,  look  for  joy 
There  where  my  homage  is  for  ever  paid. 

And,  for  I  know  she  does  not  disapprove 
If  on  her  grace  I  call. 
My  soul's  good  trust  I  will  not  yet  destroy. 
Though  Love's  fulfilment  stand  prohibited. 


HaCOREIM  SAX  GEHXIANa 
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Frwa  hares  grew  Br-Es  :  and  because  ynm-  eyes 
Tcmed  bc>oewa.-d,  and  ycnr  spnrs  c'co  did  the  sa 
Full  many  an  one  miio  snU  rr-'xhi  win  t±)c  gaane 

Ln  ferered  tracts  c«  ciiic  pines  and  dies. 

Ye  bicTT  yiiiir  iiubbles  »;  tiic  Lilctm  fbcs. 
And  the  wind  fcortc  tbem  np  aad  scalttred  them. 
This  ccnnscl,  tbereforc-     Shape  yonr  high  resolve; 

in  good  King  Reign's  humc'nr.*  aod  afresh 
Acrept  your  aha  roes,  forpvc,  and  p>  yonr  »^\ 
And  so  her  peace  is  made  with  Pisa !     Vea, 

What  carrs  sbe  for  the  miserable  flesh 
That  in  the  wilderuess  has  fed  the  wolves  ? 
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SoifVCT. 

To  tki  Same, 

Were  ye  but  constant,  Guelfs,  in  war  or  peace, 
As  in  divisions  ye  are  constant  still  I 
There  is  no  wisdom  in  your  stubborn  will, 

Wherein  all  good  things  wane,  all  harms  increase. 

But  each  upon  his  fellow  looks,  and  sees 
And  looks  again,  and  likes  his  favour  ill ; 
And  traitors  rule  ye ;  and  on  his  ou'n  sill 

Each  stirs  the  fire  of  household  enmities. 

What,  Guelfs !  and  is  Monte  Catini  *  quite 

Fdrgot, — where  still  the  mothers  and  sad  wives 
Keep  widowhood,  and  curse  the  Ghibellins  ? 
O  fathers,  brothers,  yea,  all  dearest  kins  I 
Those  men  of  ye  that  cherish  kindred  lives 

Even  once  again  must  set  their  teeth  and  fight. 


*  Tb^  battle  of  Monte  Catini  was  fought  and  won  by  the 
Ghibelltne  leader,  l*in>ccione  dclla  FaKfiola,  aicainst  the  Florra- 
tinem,  Auffuit  29^  1315.  Thia  would  arnn  to  date  Folgore'i  career 
further  on  than  the  penod  uaually  aaaigned  to  him  (about  lafo), 
and  the  question  arises  whether  thic  above  sonnet  be  really  his. 
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Of  Virtue, 

Thk  Oower  of  Virtue  is  the  beart^  coatent ; 

And  fame  is  Virtue's  fruit  that  she  doth  bear ; 

And  Virtue's  vase  is  fair  without  and  fair 
Within;  and  Virtue's  mirror  brooks  no  taint; 
And  Virtue  by  her  names  is  sage  and  saint; 

And  Virtue  hath  a  steadfast  front  and  clear ; 

And  Love  is  Virtue's  constant  minister ; 
And  Virtue's  gift  of  gifts  is  pure  descent. 
And  Virtue  dwells  with  knowledge,  and  therein 

Her  cherished  home  of  rest  is  real  love ; 

And  Virtue's  strength  is  in  a  suffering  will ; 
And  Virtue's  work  is  life  exempt  from  sin. 

With  arms  that  aid  ;  and  in  the  sum  hereof, 
All  Virtue  is  to  render  good  for  ill. 
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OF  THE   MONTHS. 

Twelve  Sonnets. 
Addrtsud  to  a  Fdiawskip  tfSimeu  NcbUs^ 

DEDICATION. 

Unto  the  blithe  and  lordly  Fellowship, 

(I  know  not  where,  but  wheresoe'er,  I  know, 
Lordly  and  blithe,)  be  greeting  ;  and  thereto, 

Dogs,  hawks,  and  a  full  purse  wherein  to  dip ; 

Quails  struck  i'  the  flight ;  nags  mettled  to  the  whip ; 
Hart-hounds,  hare- hounds,  and  blood-hounds  even  so ; 
And  o'er  that  realm,  a  crown  for  Niccol6, 

Whose  praise  in  Siena  springs  from  Up  to  lip. 


*  This  fellowship  or  club  (Brigmtm\  so  highly  spproved  and 
encouraged  by  our  Folgore,  is  the  same  to  which,  and  to  some  of 
lis  members  by  name,  scornful  aUusion  is  made  by  Dante  (/n/tmo, 
C.  xiix.  L  130),  where  he  speaks  of  the  hare-brained  character  of 
the  Sirnese.  Mr.  Caylry,  m  his  valuable  notes  on  Dante,  says  of 
it :  "A  doien  eatravacant  jrouths  of  Siena  had  put  together  by 
equal  contnbutions  2i6/)00  florins  to  spend  in  pleasuring;  they 
were  reduced  in  about  a  twelvemonth  to  the  extremes  of  poverty. 
It  was  their  practice  to  give  mutual  entertainments  twice  s-month  ; 
at  each  of  which,  three  tables  having  been  sumptuously  covered, 
thry  would  feast  at  one,  wash  their  hands  on  another,  and  throw 
the  la-it  out  of  winiUiw.** 

There  exists  a  second  curious  leries  of  sonnets  for  the  months, 
addrcAwd  alao  to  this  club,  by  Cene  dclla  Chitarra  d'Arctxo. 
Ilrrr,  however,  all  torts  of  disasters  and  discomfort^  in  the  same 


I 
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JANUARY. 

For  January  I  give  you  vests  of  skins. 

And  mighty  fires  in  hall,  and  torches  lit ; 

Chambers  and  happy  beds  with  all  things  fit ; 
Smooth  silken  sheets,  rough  furry  counterpanes ; 
And  sweetmeats  baked  ;  and  one  that  deAly  spins 

Warm  arras  ;  and  Douay  cloth,  and  store  of  it ; 

And  on  this  merry  manner  still  to  twit 
The  wind,  when  most  his  mastery  the  wind  wins. 
Or  issuing  forth  at  seasons  in  the  day, 

Ye'll  fling  sofl  handfuls  of  the  fair  white  snow 
Among  the  damsels  standing  round,  in  play  : 

And  when  you  all  are  tired  and  all  aglow. 
Indoors  again  the  court  shall  hold  its  sway. 

And  the  free  Fellowship  continue  so. 


FEBRUARY. 

In  February  I  give  you  gallant  sport 
Of  harts  and  hinds  and  great  wild  boars  ;  and  all 
Your  company  good  foresters  and  tall. 

With  buskins  strong,  with  jerkins  dose  and  short ; 

And  in  your  leashes,  hounds  of  brave  report ; 
And  from  your  purses,  plenteous  money-faJl, 
In  very  spleen  of  misers'  starveling  gall. 

Who  at  your  generous  customs  snarl  and  snort 

At  dusk  wend  homeward,  ye  and  all  your  folk. 
All  laden  from  the  wilds,  to  your  carouse, 
With  merriment  and  songs  accompanied : 

And  so  draw  wine  and  let  the  kitchen  smoke  ; 
And  so  be  till  the  first  watch  glorious ; 

Then  sound  sleep  to  you  till  the  day  be  wide. 


WKbc 
Aadc 
No  OMTCBl  Mrifer  there,  nor  priestly  goild : 
Leave  tlie  mad  oiMiks  Eo  preach  aiier  Iheir  kinil 
Their  scanQr  tnub,  tbeir  Iks  beyond  a  joke. 


1 


APRIL. 

1  GIVE  you  meadow-tands  in  AprU,  fair 

With  over-growth  of  beautiful  green  grass  ; 

Tliere  among  fountains  the  glad  hours  shall  pass, 
And  pleasant  ladies  bring  you  solace  there. 
With  steeds  of  Spain  and  ambling  palfreys  rare  ; 

Provencal  songs  and  dances  that  surpass ; 

And  quaint  French  mummings  ;  and  through  hollow 
bran 
A  sound  of  German  music  on  the  air. 
And  gardens  ye  shall  have,  that  every  one 

May  lie  at  ease  about  the  fragrant  place ; 

And  each  with  fitting  reverence  shall  bow  down 
Unto  that  youth  to  whom  I  gave  a  crown 

Of  precious  jewels  like  to  those  that  grace 
The  Babylonian  Kaiser,  Prester  John, 
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MAY. 

I  GIVE  you  horses  for  your  games  in  May, 
And  all  of  them  well  trained  unto  the  course, — 
Kach  docile,  swift,  erect,  a  goodly  horse ; 
With  armour  on  their  chests,  and  bells  at  play 
Ikrtwecn  their  brows,  and  pennons  fair  and  gay  ; 
Fine  neU,  and  housings  meet  for  warriorSy 
Emblazoned  with  the  >hicld8  ye  claim  for  yours  ; 
Gules,  argent,  or,  all  dizzy  at  noonday. 
And  spears  shall  split,  and  fruit  go  flying  up 
In  merry  counterchange  for  wreaths  that  drop 

From  balconies  and  casements  far  above  ; 
And  tender  damsels  with  young  men  and  youths 
Shall  kiss  together  on  the  cheeks  and  mouths ; 
And  every  day  be  glad  with  joyful  love. 


JUNE. 

I.x  June  I  give  you  a  close-wooded  fell, 

With  crowns  of  thicket  coiled  about  its  head, 
With  thirty  villas  twelve  times  turreted, 

All  girdling  round  a  httle  citadel  ; 

And  in  the  midst  a  springhead  and  fair  well 

With  thousand  conduits  branched  and  shining  speed. 
Wounding  the  garden  and  the  tender  mead, 

Y<*t  to  the  freshened  grass  acceptable. 

And  lemons,  citronv,  dates,  and  oranges, 

And  all  the  fruits  whose  savour  is  most  rare. 

Shall  shine  within  the  shad<»w  of  your  trees  ; 
And  every  one  shall  be  a  lover  there ; 

I'ntil  your  life,  so  filleti  with  c<»urtesies, 
Throughout  the  world  be  counted  debonair. 

VOL.  II.  22 


Be  VMl  Mtf  prttv  **■■> « 


Aad  wear  sweeC-coloared  robes  Aat  ^rI?  faB  ; 
And  keep  toot  laMo  set  in  fresh  amy. 
Not  axmDg  splcm  to  be  your  seoesdial. 


AUGL'ST, 


FoK  August,  be  yonr  dwelling  thirty  towera 
Within  an  Alpine  valley  mountainous. 
Where  never  the  sea-wind  may  vex  your  house, 

But  clear  life  separate,  like  a  star,  be  yours. 

There  horses  shall  wait  saddled  at  all  hours. 
That  ye  may  mount  at  morning  or  at  eve  : 
On  each  hand  either  ridge  ye  shall  perceive, 

A  mile  apart,  which  soon  a  good  beasl  scours. 

So  alway,  drawing  homewards,  ye  shall  tread 
Your  valley  parted  by  a  rivulet 

Which  day  and  night  shall  flow  sedate  and  smooth. 

There  all  through  noon  ye  may  possess  the  shade, 
And  there  your  open  purses  shall  entreat 
The  best  of  Tuscan  cheer  to  feed  your  youth. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

A}«D  in  September,  O  what  keen  delight  t 

Falcons  and  astors,  merlins,  sparrowhawks ; 

I)ea>y-birds  that  shall  lure  your  game  in  flcick^  ; 
And  hounds  with  bells  :  and  gauntlets  stout  and  tight ; 
Wide  pouches ;  crossbows  shooting  out  of  sight ; 

Arblasts  and  javelins ;  balls  and  ball-cases ; 

All  birds  the  best  to  fly  at ;  moulting  theife, 
Th<tse  reared  by  hand  ;  with  finches  mean  and  slight ; 
And  for  thrir  chase,  all  birds  the  best  to  fly ; 

And  each  to  each  of  you  be  laNnsh  still 
In  gifts  ;  and  rubbery  find  no  gainsaying ; 
And  if  yuu  meet  with  travellers  going  by, 

Their  purses  from  your  purse's  flow  shall  fill ; 
And  avarice  be  the  only  outcast  thing. 


OCTOBER. 

Next,  for  October,  to  some  sheltered  coign 

F1<»uting  the  winds,  I'll  hope  to  find  you  slunk  ; 

Thr»ugh  in  bird-shooting  (lest  all  sport  be  sunk), 
Your  f<*ot  still  press  the  turf,  the  horse  your  groin. 
At  night  with  sweethearts  in  the  dance  you'll  join, 

And  drink  the  blessed  must,  and  get  quite  drunk. 

'Ihrrv's  no  such  life  for  any  human  trunk ; 
And  that's  a  truth  that  rings  like  golden  coin  ! 
Then,  out  cif  bed  again  when  morning's  come, 

Let  your  hands  drench  y«>ur  face  refreshingly. 
And  take  your  physic  roast,  with  flask  and  knife. 
Sounder  and  snugger  ynu  shall  feel  at  home 

Than  lake-fbh,  river-fish,  or  fish  at  sea. 
Inheriting  the  cream  of  Christian  life. 
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1  NOVEMBER. 

Let  batha  and  wine-butts  be  November's  due, 

With  thirty  mule-loads  of  broad  gold-pieces ; 

And  canopy  with  silk  the  streets  that  freeze ; 
And  keep  your  drink-homs  steadily  in  view. 
Let  every  trader  have  his  gain  of  you  : 

Clareta  shall  your  lamps  and  torches  send, — 

Caeta,  citron-candies  without  end  ; 
And  each  shall  drink,  and  help  his  neighbour  to. 
And  let  the  cold  be  great,  and  the  fire  grand : 

And  still  for  fowls,  and  pastries  sweetly  wrought. 

For  hares  and  kids,  for  roast  and  boiled,  be  sure 
You  always  have  your  appetites  at  hand  ; 

And  then  let  night  howl  and  heaven  fall,  so  noi^ht 
Be  missed  that  makes  a  man's  bed-furniture. 


DECEMBER. 

Last,  for  December,  houses  on  the  plain. 

Ground-floors  to  live  in,  logs  heaped  mountain-high, 
And  carpets  stretched,  and  newest  games  to  try. 

And  torches  lit,  and  gif^  from  man  to  man  : 

(Your  host,  a  drunkard  and  a  Catalan  ;) 

And  whole  dead  pigs,  and  cunning  cooks  to  ply 
Each  throat  with  tit-bits  that  shall  satisfy  ; 

And  wine-butts  of  Saint  Galganus'  brave  span. 

And  be  your  coats  well-lined  and  tightly  bound, 

And  wrap  yourselves  in  cloaks  of  strength  and  weight. 
With  gallant  hoods  to  put  your  faces  through. 

And  make  your  game  of  abject  vagabond 
Abandoned  miserable  reprobate 

Misers ;  don't  let  them  have  a  chance  with  you. 
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CONCLUSION. 


And  now  take  thought,  my  sonnet,  who  is  he 

That  most  is  full  of  every  gentleness ; 

And  say  to  him  (for  thou  shalt  quickly  guess 
His  name)  that  all  his  'hests  are  law  to  me. 
For  if  I  held  lair  Paris  town  in  fee, 

And  were  not  called  his  fnend,  'twere  surely  less. 

Ah !  had  he  but  the  emperor^s  wealthy  my  place 
Were  fitted  in  his  love  more  steadily 
Than  is  Saint  Francis  at  Assisi.     Alway 

Commend  him  unto  me  and  his, — not  least 
To  Caian,  held  so  dear  in  the  blithe  band. 
"  Folgore  da  San  Geminiano**  (say,) 

**  Has  sent  me,  charging  me  to  travel  fast. 

Because  his  heart  went  with  you  in  your  hand.' 
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OF    THE    WEEK. 
Seveh  Sonnets. 

DEDICATION. 

There  is  among  my  thoughts  the  joyous  plan 
To  fashion  a  bright-jewelled  carcanet, 
Which  I  upon  such  worthy  brows  would  set. 

To  say,  it  s\ijts  them  fjirly  as  it  can. 

And  now  I  have  newly  found  a  genileman. 
Of  courtesies  and  birth  commensurate, 
Who  better  would  become  the  imperial  state 

Than  fits  the  gem  within  the  signet's  span. 

Carlo  di  Messer  Guerni  Cavicciuoli,* 

Of  him  I  speak, — brave,  wise,  of  just  award 

And  generous  service,  let  who  list  command  : 
And  lithelier  limbed  than  ounce  or  leopard. 

He  holds  not  money-bags,  as  children,  holy  ; 
For  Lombard  Est^  hath  no  freer  hand. 
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MONDAY. 
Thi  Day  0/  S^rngs  a$td  Lai^. 

Now  with  the  moon  the  day-sur  Lucifer 
I>c|>artSy  and  night  is  gone  at  last,  and  day 
Brings,  making  all  men's  spirits  strong  and  gay, 

A  gentle  wind  to  gladden  the  new  air. 

Lo !  this  is  Monday,  the  week's  harbinger  ; 
1^  music  breathe  her  softest  matin-lay, 
And  let  the  loving  damsels  sing  to-day, 

And  the  sun  wound  with  heat  at  noontide  here. 

And  th(»u,  young  lord,  arise  and  do  not  sleep, 
Fi>r  now  the  amorous  day  inviteth  thee 

The  harvest  of  thy  lady's  youth  to  reap. 

I^t  coursers  round  the  door,  and  palfreys,  be, 
With  squires  and  pages  clad  delightfully ; 

And  Love's  cummandments  have  thou  heed  to  keep. 

TUESDAY. 
Tht  Day  0/ BditUs, 

To  a  new  world  on  Tuesday  shifts  my  song, 

Where  beat  of  drum  is  heard,  and  trumpct-blaM  ; 

Wlicrc  fiMitmen  armed  and  horsemen  armed  go  past, 
And  bells  say  ding  to  belts  that  answer  dong ; 
Where  he  the  first  and  after  him  the  throng, 

Armed  all  of  them  with  coats  and  hoods  o(  steel. 

Shall  bee  their  foes  and  make  their  foes  to  feel. 
And  Mi  in  wrack  and  rout  drive  them  along. 
Then  hither,  thither,  dragging  on  the  field 

\\\s  master,  empty-seated  goes  the  horse, 
'.Mid  entrails  strown  abroad  of  soldiers  kill'd  ; 

Till  blow  to  camp  those  trumpeters  of  yours 
Wli'>  noise  awhile  yuur  triumph  and  are  still'd. 

And  to  your  tenu  you  come  back  conquerors. 
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WEDNESDAY. 
TTte  Day  of  Feasts. 

Alia  ever;  Wednesday,  as  the  swift  days  move. 

Pheasant  and  peacock -shooting  out  or  doors 

You'll  have,  and  multitude  of  hares  to  course. 
And  after  you  come  home,  good  rheer  enough  ; 
And  sweetest  ladies  at  the  board  above. 

Children  of  kings  aad  counts  and  senators  ; 

And  comely- favoured  youthful  bachelors 
To  serve  them,  bearing  garlands,  for  true  love. 

And  still  let  cups  of  gold  and  silver  ware, 
Runlets  of  vcmage-wine  and  wine  of  Greece, 

Comfits  and  cakes  be  found  at  bidding  there  ; 
And  let  your  gills  of  birds  and  game  Increase  : 

And  let  all  those  who  in  your  banquet  share 
Sit  with  bright  faces  perfectly  at  ease. 


THURSDAY. 
The  Gay  of /ousts  and  Tournaments. 

For  Thursday  be  the  tournament  prepar'd. 
And  gentlemen  in  lordly  jousts  compete  ; 
First  man  with  man,  together  let  them  meet, — 

By  fifties  and  by  hundreds  afterward. 

Let  arms  with  housings  each  be  fitly  paired. 
And  fitly  hold  your  battle  to  its  heat 
From  the  third  hour  to  vespers,  after  meat ; 

Till  the  best-winded  be  at  last  declared. 

Then  back  unto  your  beauties,  as  ye  came  : 
Where  upon  sovereign  beds,  with  wise  control 
Of  leeches,  shall  your  hurts  be  swathed  in  bands. 
The  ladies  shall  assist  with  their  own  handi^, 

And  each  be  so  well  paid  in  seeing  them 

That  on  the  morrow  he  be  sound  and  whole. 


^ 
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FRIDAY. 
Thi  Day  of  Hunting. 

Let  Friday  be  your  highest  hunting-tide, — 

No  hound  nor  brach  nor  mastif!  absent  thence, — 
Through  a  low  wood,  by  many  miles  of  dens. 

All  covert,  where  the  cunning  beasts  abide  : 

Which  now  driven  forth,  at  first  you  scatter  wide, — 
Then  clo!»e  on  them,  and  rip  out  blood  and  breath : 
Till  all  your  huntsmen's  horns  wind  at  the  death, 

And  you  count  up  how  many  beasts  have  died. 

Then,  men  and  dogs  together  brought,  you'll  say : 
Go  fairly  greet  from  us  this  friend  and  that. 
Bid  each  moke  haste  to  blithest  wassailings. 
Might  not  one  vow  that  the  whole  pack  had  wings  ? 
What !  hither,  Beauty,  Dian,  Dragon,  what  ? 

I  think  we  held  a  royal  hunt  lo-day. 

SATURDAY. 
Tki  Day  of  Hawking. 

I've  jolliest  merriment  for  Saturday  : — 
The  very  choicest  of  all  hawks  to  fly 
That  crane  or  heron  could  be  stricken  by^ 

As  up  and  down  you  course  the  steep  highway. 

So  shall  the  wild  geese,  in  your  deadly  play, 
Ijose  at  each  stroke  a  wing,  a  tail,  a  thigh  ; 
And  man  with  man  and  horse  with  horse  shall  vie. 

Till  you  all  shout  for  glory  and  holiday. 

Then,  going  home,  you'll  closely  charge  the  cook  : 
"  All  this  is  for  to-morrow's  roast  and  stew. 

Skin,  lop,  and  truss  :  hang  pots  on  every  hook. 
And  we  must  have  fine  ^^ine  and  white  bread  too, 
Because  this  time  we  mean  to  feast :  so  look 
We  c<o  not  think  your  kitchens  lost  on  you." 


Tkt  Day  ef  Balh  and  Deeds  ef  Arms  in  Fl^rmet, 

Ajid  on  rtie  morrovr,  at  first  pe«p  o'  the  day 

Which  folSowa,  and  which  men  as  Sunday  spell, — 

Your  chief  shall  choose  oui  of  the  sweet  array. 
So  in  the  palace  painted  and  made  gay 

Shall  he  converse  with  her  whom  he  loves  best ; 

And  what  he  wishes,  his  desire  eipress'd 
Shall  bring  to  presence  there,  without  gainsay. 
And  youths  shall  dance,  and  men  do  feats  of  arms, 

And  Florence  be  sought  out  on  every  side 
From  orchards  and  from  vineyards  and  from  farms  : 

That  they  who  fill  her  streets  from  far  and  wide 
In  your  line  temper  may  discern  such  charms 

As  shall  from  day  to  day  be  magnified. 
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GUIDO  DELLE  COLONNE. 

Camzonc 
To  Love  and  to  his  Lady, 

C)  LiiVE,  who  ail  this  while  hast  urged  me  on, 
Shaking  the  reins,  with  never  any  rest, — 
blacken  for  pity  somewhat  of  thy  haste  ; 

I  am  oppress'd  \%'ith  languor  and  forcdone, — 

Having  outrun  the  power  of  sufferance, — 

Having.much  more  endured  than  who,  through  faith 
That  his  heart  holds,  makes  no  account  of  death. 

Love  is  assuredly  a  fair  mischance, 

And  well  may  it  be  called  a  happy  ill : 
Yet  thou,  my  lady,  on  this  constant  sting. 

So  sharp  a  thing,  have  thou  some  pity  still, — 

1  lowbeit  a  sweet  thing  too,  unless  it  kill. 

O  comely-favoured,  whose  soft  eyes  prevail. 
More  fair  than  is  another  on  this  ground, — 
Lift  now  my  mournful  heart  out  of  its  stound, 

Which  thus  is  bound  for  thee  in  great  travail  : 

Kur  a  high  gale  a  little  rain  may  end. 
Also,  my  lady,  be  not  angered  thou 
That  Love  should  thee  enforce,  to  whom  all  bow. 

There  is  but  little  shame  to  apprehend 

If  to  a  higher  strength  the  conquest  be  ; 

And  all  the  more  to  Love  who  conquers  all. 

Why  then  appal  my  heart  with  doubts  of  thee  ? 

Cour^gv  and  patience  triumph  certainly. 
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I  do  not  say  that  with  sudi  loveliness 
Such  pride  may  not  beseem ;  it  suits  thee  well ; 
For  in  a  lovely  lady  pride  may  dwell, 

Lest  homage  fail  and  high  esteem  grow  less ; 

Yet  pride's  excess  is  not  a  thing  to  praise. 
Therefore,  my  lady,  let  thy  harshness  gain 
Some  touch  of  pity  which  may  stiil  restrain 

Thy  hand,  ere  Death  cut  short  these  hours  and  days. 

TTie  sun  is  very  high  and  full  of  light, 

And  the  more  bright  the  higher  he  doth  ride  : 

So  let  thy  pride,  my  lady,  and  thy  height, 

Stand  me  in  stead  and  turn  to  my  delight. 

Still  jnmostiy  I  love  thee,  labouring  still 
That  others  may  not  know  my  secret  smart 

Oh !  what  a  pain  it  is  for  the  grieved  heart 
To  hold  apart  and  not  to  show  its  ill ! 
Yet  by  no  will  the  face  can  hide  the  soul ; 

And  ever  with  the  eyes  the  heart  has  need    . 

To  be  in  all  things  willingly  agreed. 
It  were  a  mighty  strength  that  should  control 
The  heart's  fierce  beat,  and  never  speak  a  word  : 

It  were  a  mighty  strength,  I  say  again, 
I'o  hide  such  pain,  and  to  be  sovran  lord 
Of  any  heart  that  had  such  love  to  hoard. 

For  Love  can  make  the  wisest  turn  astray  ; 

Love,  at  its  most,  of  measure  still  has  least  ; 

He  is  the  maddest  man  who  loves  the  best ; 
It  is  Love's  jest,  to  make  men's  hearts  alway 
So  hot  that  they  by  coldness  cannot  cool. 

The  eyes  unto  the  heart  bear  messages 

Of  the  beginnings  of  all  pain  and  ease  : 
And  thou,  my  lady,  in  thy  hand  dost  rule 
Mine  eyes  and  heart  which  thou  hast  made  thine  own 

Love  rocks  my  life  with  tempests  on  the  deep. 
Even  as  a  ship  round  which  the  winds  are  blown  : 
Thou  art  my  pennon  that  will  not  go  down. 
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PIER  MORONELLI,  DI  FIORENZA, 

Cakzonetta. 

A  bitter  Song  to  his  Lady. 

O  LADY  amoroosy 

Merciless  Udy» 

Full  blithely  pUy'd  ye 

These  your  beguilingt. 

So  with  an  urchin 

A  roan  makes  merry^ — 

In  mirth  grows  clamorous, 

laughs  and  rejoices,— 

But  when  his  choice  is 

To  fidi  aweary, 

Cheats  him  with  silence. 

This  is  Love's  portion  : — 

In  much  way&ring 

With  many  burdens 

He  loads  his  servants. 

But  at  the  sharing; 

The  undcrservice 

And  overservice 

Are  alike  barren. 

As  my  disaster 
Your  jc*t  I  cherish, 
And  well  may  perish. 
Even  so  a  falcon 
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Is  sometimes  taken 
And  scantly  cautell'd ; 
Till  when  his  master 
At  length  to  loose  him, 
To  train  and  use  him. 
Is  after  all  gone, — 
The  creature's  throttled 
And  will  not  waken. 
Wherefore,  my  lady. 
If  you  will  own  me, 
O  look  upon  me ! 
If  I'm  not  thought  on. 
At  least  perceive  me  I 

0  do  not  leave  me 
So  much  forgotten  I 

If,  lady,  truly 
You  wish  my  profit, 
What  follows  of  it 
Though  still  you  say  so  ?— 
For  all  your  well-wishes 
/stilt  am  waiting. 

1  grow  unruly, 

And  deem  at  last  I'm 
Only  your  pastime, 
A  child  will  play  so, 
Who  greatly  relishes 
Sporting  and  petting 
With  a  little  wild  bird  : 
Unaware  he  kills  it, — 
Then  turns  it,  feels  it. 
Calls  it  with  a  mild  word, 
Is  angry  after, — 
Then  again  in  laughter 
Loud  is  the  child  heard. 

O  my  delightful 
My  own  my  lady. 
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Upon  the  Mayday 
Which  brought  me  to  you 
Was  all  my  haste  then 
But  a  fool's  venture  ? 
To  have  my  sight  full 
Of  you  propitious 
Truly  my  wish  was. 
And  to  pursue  you 
And  let  love  chasten 
My  heart  to  the  centre. 
But  warming,  lady. 
May  end  in  burning. 
Of  all  this  yearning 
What  comes,  I  beg  you  ? 
In  all  your  glances 
What  is't  a  man  sees  ? — 
Fever  and  ague. 


CIU.VCIO  FIOREl^lNO. 


CIUNCIO  fioreNtino. 
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his  Loiie  ;  wilk  the  Figures  of  a  Stag,  of  Water,  and 
of  an  Eagle. 

Lady,  with  all  the  pains  that  I  con  take, 
I'll  sing  my  love  renewed,  if  I  may,  well, 

And  only  in  j-our  praise. 
The  stag  in  his  old  age  seeks  out  a  snake 
And  eats  it,  and  then  drinks,  (1  have  heard  tell,) 

Fearing  the  hidden  ways 
Of  the  snake's  poison,  and  renews  his  youth. 

Even  such  a  draught,  in  truth, 
Was  your  sweet  welcome,  which  cast  out  of  me. 

With  whole  cure  instantly. 
Whatever  pain  1  felt,  for  my  own  good, 
When  first  we  met  that  1  might  be  renew' d, 

A  thing  that  has  its  proper  essence  changed 
By  virtue  of  some  powerful  influence. 

As  water  has  by  fire. 
Returns  to  be  itseif,  no  more  estranged, 

So  soon  as  that  has  ceased  which  gave  offence: 

Yea,  now  will  more  aspire 
Than  ever,  as  the  thing  it  first  was  made. 

Thine  advent  long  dciay'd 
Even  thus  had  almost  worn  me  out  of  love, 

Biding  so  far  above  : 
But  now  that  thou  hast  brought  love  back  for  me. 
It  mounts  too  much, — O  lady,  up  to  thee. 
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I  have  heard  tell,  and  can  esteem  it  true. 
How  that  an  eagle  looking  on  the  sun, 

Rejoicing  for  his  part 
And  bringing  oft  his  young  to  look  there  too,- 
If  one  gaze  longer  than  another  one, 

On  him  will  set  his  heart 
So  I  am  made  aware  that  Love  doth  lead 

All  lovers,  by  their  need. 
To  gaze  upon  the  brightness  of  their  loves ; 

And  whosoever  moves 
His  eyes  the  least  from  gazing  upon  her, 
The  same  shall  be  Love's  inward  minister. 
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RUGGIERI  DI  AMICI,  SICILIANO. 


For  a  Rtmwal  of  Favours. 


this  sweet  prelfide 

For  the  best  heart,  and  queen 
Of  gentle  womanhood, 

From  here  unto  Messene ; 
Of  flowers  the  fairest  one  ; 
The  star  that's  next  the  sun ; 

The  brightest  star  of  all. 
What  time  I  look  at  her, 
My  thoughts  do  crowd  and  stir 

And  are  made  musical. 

Sweetest  my  lady,  then 

Wilt  thou  not  just  p>ermit, 
As  once  I  spoke,  again 

That  I  should  speak  of  it  ? 
My  heart  is  burning  me 
Within,  though  outwardly 

I  seem  so  brave  and  gay. 
Ah  t  dost  thou  not  sometimes 
Remember  the  sweet  rhymes 

Our  lips  made  on  that  day  7 — 

When  1  her  heart  did  move 
By  kisses  and  by  vows. 

Whom  I  then  called  my  love, 
Fair-haired,  with  silver  brows  : 
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She  sang  there  as  we  sat ; 
Nor  then  withheld  she  aught 

Which  it  were  right  to  give ; 
But  said, «'  Indeed  I  will 
Be  thine  through  good  and  ill 

As  long  as  I  may  live." 

And  while  I  live,  dear  love, 

In  gladness  and  in  need 
Myself  I  will  approve 

To  be  thine  own  indeed. 
If  any  man  dare  blame 
Our  loves, — bring  him  to  shame, 

O  God  I  and  of  this  year 
Let  him  not  see  the  May. 
Is't  not  a  vile  thing,  say. 

To  freeze  at  Midsummer  ? 


CARNINO  GHIBERTI,  DA  FIORENZA. 


Bang  aiiaitJrvM  Mt  Lady,  hefiars  Death. 

I  AH  a&r,  but  sear  thee  is  my  heart ; 
Only  soliciting 
That  this  long  absence  seem  not  ill  to  thee : 
For,  if  thou  knew'st  what  pain  and  evil  smart 

The  lack  of  thy  sweet  countenance  can  bring, 
Thou  wouldst  remember  me  compassionalely. 
Even  as  my  case,  the  stag's  is  wont  lo  be, 
Which,  thinking  to  escape 
Hia  death,  escaping  whence  the  pack  gives  cry. 

Is  wounded  and  doth  die. 
So,  in  my  spirit  imagining  thy  shape, 

I  would  fly  Death,  and  Death  o'ermasters  me. 

I  am  o'erpower'd  of  Death  when,  telling  o'er 
Thy  beauties  in  my  thought, 

I  seem  to  have  that  which  I  have  not :  then 
I  am  as  he  who  in  each  meteor, 
Dazzled  and  wildered,  sees  the  thing  he  sought. 

In  suchwtse  Love  deals  with  me  among  men  : — 

Thee  whom  I  have  not,  yet  who  dost  sustain 
My  life,  he  bringeth  in  his  arms  to  me 
Full  oft, — yet  I  approach  not  unto  thee. 
Ah  !  if  we  be  not  joined  i'  the  very  flesh, 

It  cannot  last  but  1  indeed  shall  die 

By  burden  of  this  love  that  weigheth  so. 
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As  an  o'erladen  bough,  while  yet  'til  fineth, 
Breaks,  and  itself  and  fruit  are  lost  thereby, — 
So  shall  I,  love,  be  lost,  alas  for  woe  I 
And,  if  this  slay  indeed  that  thus  doth  rive 
My  heart,  how  then  shall  I  be  comforted  ? 
Thou,  as  a  lioness 
Her  cub,  in  sore  distress 
Might'st  toil  to  bring  me  out  of  death  alive : 
But  couldst  thou  raise  me  up^  if  I  were  dead  ? 

Oh  I  but  an'  if  thou  wouldst,  I  were  more  glad 
Of  death  than  life, — thus  ke|>t 
From  thee  and  the  true  life  thy  lace  can  bring. 
Sc)  in  nowise  could  death  be  harsh  or  bad  ; 
But  it  should  seem  to  me  that  I  had  slept 
And  was  awakened  with  thy  summoning. 
Yet,  sith  the  hope  thereof  is  a  vain  thing, 
1,  in  fast  fealty. 
Can  like  the  Assassin  *  be. 
Who,  to  be  subject  to  his  lord  in  all. 

Goes  and  accepts  his  death  and  has  no  heed  : 
Even  as  he  doth  so  could  I  do  indeed. 
Nevertheless,  this  one  memorial — 
The  last — 1  send  thee,  for  Lx>ve  orders  it 
He,  this  last  once,  wills  that  thus  much  be  writ 
In  prayer  that  it  may  fall  'twixt  thee  and  me 
Afler  the  manner  of 
Two  birds  that  feast  their  love 
Even  unto  anguish,  till,  if  neither  quit 
The  other,  one  must  perish  utterly. 

*  Alluding  to  the  S>*mn  tribe  of  Aititiiiii,  whose  chief  was 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountjun. 
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Of  his  Levi,  with  the  Figure  of  a  suidtn  Slerm. 

Even  as  the  day  when  it  is  y«  at  dawning 
Seems  mild  and  kind,  being  fair  to  look  upon, 

While  the  birds  carol  underneath  their  awning 
Of  leaves,  as  if  they  never  would  have  done ; 
Which  on  a  sudden  changes,  just  at  noon, 

And  the  broad  light  is  broken  into  rain 
That  stops  and  comes  again  ; 

Kv<'n  as  the  traveller,  who  had  held  his  way 
Hopeful  and  glad  because  of  the  bright  weather, 
Forgetteth  then  his  gladness  altogether  ; 

Kven  so  am  I,  through  Love,  alas  the  day  ! 

It  plainly  is  through  Love  that  I  am  so. 

At  first,  he  let  me  still  grow  happier 
Each  day,  and  made  her  kindness  seem  to  grow ; 

But  now  he  has  quite  changed  her  heart  in  her. 

And  1,  whose  hopes  throbbed  and  were  all  astir 
For  times  when  I  should  call  her  mine  aloud, 

And  in  her  pride  be  proud 
Who  is  more  fair  than  gems  are,  ye  may  say, 

Having  that  fairness  which  holds  hearts  in  rule  — 

I  have  learnt  now  to  count  him  but  a  fool 
Who  before  evening  says,  A  goodly  day. 
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It  had  been  better  not  to  have  begun. 

Since,  having  known  my  error,  'tis  too  late. 
This  thing  from  which  I  suffer,  thou  hast  done, 

L4idy  :  canst  thou  restore  me  my  first  state  ? 

The  wound  thou  gavest  canst  thou  medicate  ? 
Not  thou,  forsooth  :  thou  hast  not  any  art 

To  keep  death  from  my  heart 

0  lady  I  where  is  now  my  life's  full  meed 

(>f  peace, — mine  once,  and  which  thou  took'st  away  ? 
Surely  it  cannot  now  be  far  from  day  : 
Night  is  already  very  long  indeed. 

The  sea  is  much  more  beautiful  at  rest 

Than  when  the  storm  is  trampling  over  it 
Wherefore,  to  see  the  smile  which  has  so  bless'd 

This  heart  of  mine,  deem'st  thou  these  eyes  unfit  ? 

There  is  no  maid  so  lovely,  it  is  writ, 
Tliat  by  such  stem  unwomanly  regard 

lier  face  may  not  be  marr'd. 

1  therefore  pray  of  thee,  my  own  souPs  wife. 

That  thou  remember  me  who  am  forgot 
I  low  shall  I  stand  without  thee  ?     Art  thou  not 
The  pillar  of  the  building  of  my  life  ? 
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Of  the  mah'ng  cf  Master  Mesttriu.', 

When  God  had  finished  Master  Messerin, 

He  really  thought  it  something  to  have  done  : 
Bird,  man,  and  beast  had  got  a  chance  in  one, 

And  each  felt  flattered,  it  was  hoped,  therein. 

For  he  is  like  a  goose  i'  the  windpipe  thin, 
And  like  a  cameleopard  high  i'  the  loins  ; 
To  which,  for  manliood,  you'll  be  told,  he  joins 

Some  kinds  of  flesh-hues  and  a  callow  chin. 

As  to  his  singing,  he  affects  the  crow  ; 
As  to  his  learning,  beasts  in  general ; 

And  sets  all  square  by  dressing  like  a  man. 

God  made  him,  having  nothing  else  to  do  ; 
And  proved  there  is  not  anything  at  all 
He  cannot  make,  if  that's  a  thing  He  can. 
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II. 

SOKNKT. 

0/  ihi  Safety  »f  Messer  Fazio  • 

Master  BsRixxao,  you  are  called  to  account 
That  you  guard  Fazio's  life  from  poison  ill : 
And  every  man  in  Florence  tells  me  still 
He  has  no  horse  that  he  can  safely  mount 
A  mighty  war-horse  worth  a  thousand  pound 
Stands  in  Crenuma  stabled  at  his  will ; 
Wliich  for  his  honoured  person  should  fulfil 
Its  use.     Nay,  sir,  1  pray  you  be  not  found 
So  poor  a  steward.     For  all  dune  of  yours 
Is  cared  for  best,  believe  me,  when  I  say : — 
Our  Florence  gives  Bertuccio  charge  of  one 
Who  rides  her  own  proud  spirit  like  a  horse ; 
Wliom  Cocdolo  himself  must  needs  obey ; 

And  whom  she  loves  best,  being  her  strongest 
son. 


*  I  have  DOC  been  able  to  trace  the  Faxio;_to  wIknb  this  aonnet 
refers. 
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ty  Mtsser  Ugoline.* 

If  any  one  had  anything  to  say 

To  the  Lord  Ugolino,  because  he's 

Not  staunch,  and  never  minds  his  promises, 
'Twere  hardly  courteous,  for  it  is  his  way. 
Courteous  it  were  to  say  such  sayings  nay ; 

As  thus  :   He's  true,  sir,  only  takes  his  ease 

And  don't  care  merely  if  it  plague  or  please, 
And  has  good  thoughts,  no  doubt,  if  they  would  stay. 
Now  I  know  he's  so  loyal  every  whit 

And  altogether  worth  such  a  good  word 
As  worst  would  best  and  best  would  worst  befit. 

He'd  iove  his  party  with  a  dear  accord 
If  only  he  could  once  quite  care  for  it, 

But  can't  run  post  for  any  Law  or  Lord. 


*  The  characler  here  drawn  certainly  suggests  Count  Ugolino 
de'  Gherardcschi,  though  it  would  seem  that  Rustiro  died  nearly 
twenty  years  before  the  tragedy  of  the  Tower  of  Famine. 
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SONXET. 

Of  ExpedUfuy, 

Pahs  and  let  pass, — this  counsel  I  would  give, — 
And  wrap  thy  cloak  what  way  the  wind  may  blow ; 
Who  cannot  raise  himself  were  wise  to  know 

M<»w  Inrst,  by  dint  of  stooping,  he  may  thrive. 

Take  ft>r  ennample  this  :  when  the  winds  drive 
Agaifist  it,  hdW  the  sapling  tree  bends  low, 
An<l»  unci-  bemg  prone,  abideth  even  so 

Till  tlic  hard  harsh  wind  cease  to  rend  and  rive. 

Wherefore,  when  thou  l>ehold'st  thyself  abased. 
He  blind,  deaf,  dumb ;  yet  therewith  none  the  less 
Note  thou  in  peace  what  th(»u  shalt  hear  and  see, 

I' ill  from  such  state  by  Fortune  thi>u  be  raised. 
Then  hack,  lop,  buffet,  thrust,  and  so  redress 
Thine  ill  that  it  may  not  return  on  thee. 
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ALBERTUCCIO  DELLA  VIOLA. 


Of  hii  Lady  danemg, 

Amokg  the  dancers  I  beheld  her  dance. 
Her  who  alone  is  my  heart's  sustenance. 

So,  as  she  danced,  1  took  this  wound  of  her  ; 

Alas  I  the  flower  of  flowers,  she  did  not  fail. 
Woe's  me  1  I  will  be  Jew  and  blasphemer 

If  the  good  god  of  Love  do  not  prevail 
To  bring  me  to  thy  grace,  oh  1  thou  most  fair. 

My  lady  and  my  lord  I  alas  for  wail  I 
How  many  days  and  how  much  sufferance  ? 

Oh  !  would  to  God  that  I  had  never  seen 
Her  face,  nor  had  beheld  her  dancing  so  1 

Then  had  I  missed  this  wound  which  is  so  keen- 
Yea,  mortal — for  1  think  not  to  win  through 

Unless  her  love  be  my  sweet  medicine  ; 
Whereof  I  am  in  doubt,  alas  for  woe  1 

Fearing  therein  but  such  a  little  chance. 

She  was  apparelled  in  a  Syrian  cloth, 

My  lady  : — oh  I  but  she  did  grace  the  same, 

Gladdening  all  folk,  that  they  were  nowise  loth 
At  sight  of  her  to  put  their  ills  from  them. 
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But  upon  me  her  power  hath  had  such  growth 

That  nought  of  joy  thenceforth,  hut  a  live  flame, 
Stirs  at  my  heart, — which  is  her  countenance. 

Sweet-smelling  rose,  sweet,  sweet  to  smell  and  see, 
Great  solace  had  she  in  her  eyes  for  all ; 

But  heavy  woe  is  mine ;  for  upon  me 

Her  eyes,  as  they  were  wont,  did  never  fidl. 

Which  thing  if  it  were  done  advisedly, 

I  would  choose  death,  that  could  no  more  appal. 

Not  caring  for  my  life's  continuance. 


^^^^^^^^^^H 
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TOMMASO  EUZZUOLA,  DA  FAENZA. 

SOWNET. 

He  is  in  awe  of  his  Lady. 

Even  as  the  moon  amid  the  stars  doth  shed 

Her  lovelier  splendour  of  exceeding  light, — 
Even  so  my  lady  seems  the  queen  and  head 

Among  ail  other  ladies  in  my  sighL 
Her  human  visage,  like  an  angel's  made. 

Is  glorious  even  10  beauty's  perfect  height; 
And  with  her  simple  bearing  sol^  and  staid 

All  secret  modesties  of  soul  unite. 
I  therefore  feel  a  dread  in  loving  her ; 

Because  of  thinking  on  her  excellence, 

The  wisdom  and  fte  beauty  which  she  has. 
I  pray  her  for  the  sake  of  God,— whereas 

I  am  her  servant,  yet  in  sore  suspense 
Have  held  my  peace, — to  have  me  in  her  care. 
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SojfNCT. 

Hi  is  tnjoimd  to  pun  Lave, 

A  SPIRIT  of  Love,  with  Love's  intelligence, 
Maketh  his  sojourn  slwmy  in  my  breast, 
Maintaining  me  in  perfect  joy  and  rest ; 

Nor  could  I  live  an  hour,  were  he  gone  thence  : 

ThrouKh  whom  my  love  hath  such  full  permanence 
That  thereby  other  loves  seem  dispossess'd. 
I  have  no  pain,  nor  am  with  sighs  oppress'd, 

So  calm  is  the  benignant  influence. 

Because  this  spirit  of  Love,  who  speaks  to  me 
Of  my  dear  lady's  tenderness  and  worth, 

Sa3rs  :  "  More  than  thus  to  love  her  wttk  thou  not 
Even  as  she  loves  thee  in  her  wedded  thought ; 

But  honour  her  in  thy  heart  delicately : 
For  this  is  the  most  blessed  joy  on  emrth.** 


LIPPO  PASCHI  DE*  BARDI. 

SOKKET. 

He  iolidli  a  Zatfy's  Fatwn. 

tVcBT  thou  as  prose  to  yield  uoto  my  prayer 

The  thing,  sweet  virgin,  which  I  ask  of  thee. 

As  to  repeat,  with  all  humility, 
"  Pray  you  go  hence,  and  of  yoor  speech  forbear ;  " — 
Then  unto  joy  might  I  my  heart  prepare. 

Having  my  fellows  in  subserviency  ; 

But,  for  that  thou  contemn'st  and  mockest  me. 
Whether  of  life  or  death  I  take  no  care. 
Because  my  heart  may  not  assuage  its  drouth 

Nor  ever  may  again  rejoice  at  all 

Till  the  sweet  face  bend  to  be  felt  of  man, — 
Till  tenderly  the  beautiful  soft  mouth 

I  kiss  by  tby  good  leave  ;  thenceforth  to  call 
Blessing  and  triumph  Love's  extremest  ban. 
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SER  PACE,  NOTAIO  DA  FIORENZA. 

Sonnet. 
A  Rtimm  to  Lave* 

A  nuBH  content  of  freth  enamouring 
Yields  me  afresh,  at  length,  the  sense  of  song, 
Who  had  well-nigh  forgotten  Love  so  long  : 

But  now  my  homage  he  will  have  me  bring. 

So  that  my  life  is  now  a  joyful  thing, 

Having  new-found  desire,  elate  and  strong. 
In  her  to  whom  all  grace  and  worth  belong. 

On  whom  I  now  attend  for  ministering. 

The  countenance  remembering,  with  the  limbs. 
She  was  all  imaged  on  my  heart  at  once 
Suddenly  by  a  single  look  at  her : 

Whom  when  I  now  behold,  a  heat  there  seems 
Within,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  that  runs 

Unto  my  heart,  and  remains  burning  there. 
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NICCOLb  DEGLI  ALBIZZI. 

Prolonged  Sonnet. 
IVien  the  Troops  ivert  returning /rem  Milan. 

If  you  could  see,  fair  brother,  how  dead  beat 

The  fellows  look  who  come  through  Rome  tonday,^ 

Black  yellow  smoke-dried  visages, — you'd  say 
They  thought  their  haste  at  going  all  too  fleet. 
Their  empty  victual-waggons  up  the  street 

Over  the  bridge  dreadfully  sound  and  sway ; 

Their  eyes,  as  hanged  men's,  turning  the  wrong  way  ; 
And  nothing  on  their  backs,  or  heads,  or  feet 
One  sees  the  ribs  and  all  the  skeletons 

Of  their  gaunt  horses  ;  and  a  sorry  sight 
Are  the  torn  saddles,  crammed  with  straw  and  stones. 

They  are  ashamed,  and  march  throughout  the  night ; 
Stumbling,  for  hunger,  on  their  marrowbones; 

Like  barrels  rolling,  jolting,  in  this  plight. 
Their  arms  all  gone,  not  even  their  swords  are  saved  ; 
And  each  as  silent  as  a  man  being  shaved. 
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Blank  Verse.* 

A  Virgin  dt€lares  her  Beauties, 

Do  not  conceive  that  I  shall  here  recount 
All  my  own  beauty :  yet  I  promise  you 
That  you,  by  what  I  tell,  shall  understand 
All  that  befits  and  that  is  well  to  know. 

My  bo9om,  which  is  very  softly  made, 

Of  a  white  even  colour  without  stain, 

Bears  two  fair  apples,  fragrant,  sweetly-savoured, 

Gathered  together  from  the  Tree  of  Life 

The  which  is  in  the  midst  of  Paradise. 

And  these  no  person  ever  yet  has  touched ; 

For  out  of  nurse's  and  of  mother's  hands 

1  was,  when  God  in  secret  gave  them  me. 

These  ere  I  yield  I  must  know  well  to  whom ; 

And  for  that  I  would  not  be  robbed  of  them, 

1  speak  not  all  the  virtue  that  they  have ; 

Yet  thus  far  speaking  : — blessed  were  the  man 

Who  once  should  touch  them,  were  it  but  a  little  ;• 

See  them  I  say  not,  for  that  might  not  be. 


*  Extracted  from  hit  long  treatise,  in  unrfajnned  verie  and  in 
proK,  ^  Of  the  Government  and  Conduct  of  Women  * ;  (DtlReggt^ 
mtnio  t  dg%  CaUmmm  ddU  Dommg,) 


1      gwdhy  rii|niiiig  pleMare  immJ  afcwl. 
Over  107  dear  dnamva  oflAi 


And  under  if  Viiguiilj  abides. 

FaitUnJ  sod  Minpi^  and  of  piaiD  frrfrf 

She  a,  with  her  hir  g-^"~<  bright  like  gM  ; 

And  Ter;  feaifnl  if  abe  overtiesn 

Spcccn  oC  bcrani ;  rac  woeretocc  jv  ptfccfvc 

That  I  >peak  Mfi  teat  she  be  made  aabamed. 
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IL 


Of  Siath  agaimst  Sim. 

There  is  a  vice  which  oft 

.I've  hemrd  men  prmtae ;  and  divers  forms  it  has ; 

And  it  is  this.     Whereas 
Some,  by  their  wisdom,  lordship,  or  repute. 

When  tumults  are  afoot. 

Might  stifle  them,  or  at  the  least  allay, — 

These  certain  ones  will  say, 
*'  The  wise  man  bids  thee  fly  the  noise  of  men." 

One  says,  ^^  Wouldst  thou  maintain 

Worship, — avoid  where  thou  mayst  not  avail ; 

And  do  not  breed  worse  ail 
By  adding  one  more  voice  to  strife  begun.** 

Another,  with  this  one. 

Avers,  "  I  could  but  bear  a  small  expense. 

Or  yield  a  slight  defence.  ** 
A  third  says  this,  "  I  could  but  offer  words." 


*  This  and  the  three  followtng  pieces  arc  cztrBctcd  from  his 
iKKumcntt  of  Love  "  {DoettfmtUt  m^Atmon), 
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Or  one,  whose  tongue  records 

Unwillingly  his  own  base  heart,  will  say, 

"  I'll  not  be  led  astray 
To  bear  a  hand  in  others'  life  or  death." 

They  have  it  in  their  teeth  I 

For  unto  this  each  man  is  pledged  and  bound  ; 

And  this  thing  shall  be  found 
Entered  against  him  at  the  Judgment  Day. 
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IIL 


Of  SiMS  im  ^^uck. 

Now  these  four  things,  if  thou 

Consider,  are  so  bad  that  none  are  worse. 

First, — among  counsellors 
To  thrust  thyself,  when  not  called  absolutely. 

And  in  the  other  three 

Many  offend  by  their  own  evil  wit 

When  men  in  council  sit. 
One  talks  because  he  loves  not  to  be  still ; 

And  one  to  have  his  will ; 

And  one  for  nothing  else  but  only  show. 

These  rules  were  well  to  know, 
First  for  the  first,  for  the  others  aflerward. 

Where  many  are  repaired 

And  met  together,  never  go  with  them 

Unless  thou'rt  called  by  name. 
This  for  the  first :  now  for  the  other  three. 


What  truly  thou  dost 

Turn  in  thy  mind,  and  faithfully  report ; 

And  in  the  plainest  sort 
Thy  wisdom  may,  proffer  thy  counselling. 


¥ 
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There  b  anotber  thing 

Belong  hereto,  ifae  which  is  od  this  wise. 

If  one  Bfaoald  ask  advice 
Of  thine  for  his  own  need  whate'er  it  be, — 

TUi  i>  1117  iford  to  tbee ! — 

Deny  it  if  it  be  not  deariy  of  nae: 
Or  tuni  to  aooie  excuse 

Tlut  may  avail,  and  tiion  ahalt  have  done  wdL 
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IV. 

Sentenze. 
Of  Impcrtunitia  and  TrauNtsamt  Ptrums. 

There  is  a  vice  prevails 

Concerning  which  I'll  set  you  on  your  guard  ; 

And  other  four,  which  hard 
It  were  (as  may  be  thought)  that  I  should  blame. 

Some  think  that  still  of  thtm — 

Whatever  is  said — some  ill  speech  lies  beneath  ; 

And  this  to  them  is  death  : 
Whereby  we  plainly  may  perceive  their  sins. 

And  now  let  others  wince. 

One  sort  there  is,  who,  thinking  that  they  please, 

(Because  no  wit's  in  these,) 
Where'er  you  go,  will  stick  to  you  all  day, 

And  answer,  (when  you  say, 
•*  Don't  let  me  tire  you  out  I ")  "  Oh  never  mind- 
Say  nothing  of  the  kind, — 

It's  quite  a  pleasure  to  be  where  you  are  I " 

A  second, — when,  as  far 

.\s  he  could  follow  you,  the  whole  day  long 

He's  sung  you  his  dull  song, 
^  nd  you  fur  courtesy  have  borne  with  it, — 
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Will  think  you've  had  a  treat. 

A  third  will  take  his  special  snug  delight, — 

Some  day  you've  come  in  sight 
Of  some  great  thought  and  got  it  well  in  view,— 

Just  then  to  drop  on  you. 

A  fourth,  for  any  insult  you've  received 

Will  say  he  is  Si>  grieved, 
And  daily  bring  the  subject  up  again, 

So  now  I  would  be  fain 

To  show  you  your  best  course  at  all  such  time 

And  counsel  you  in  rhymes 
That  you  yourself  offend  not  in  likewise. 

In  these  four  cases  lies 

This  help : — to  think  upon  your  own  affair, 

Just  showing  here  and  there 
By  just  a  word  that  you  are  listening ; 

And  still  to  the  last  thing 

That's  said  to  you  attend  in  your  reply. 

And  let  the  rest  go  by, — 
It's  quite  a  chance  if  he  remembers  them. 

Yet  do  not,  all  the  same, 

Deny  your  ear  to  any  speech  of  weight. 

But  if  importunate 
The  speaker  is,  and  will  not  be  denied. 

Just  turn  the  speech  aside 

When  you  can  find  some  plausible  pretence ; 

For  if  you  have  the  sense. 
By  a  quick  question  or  a  sudden  doubt 


And  by  such  means  j'ou'll  pass 
Upon  your  way  and  be  well  rid  of  him. 
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And  now  it  may  beseem 

I  gi\'e  you  the  advice  I  promised  yoa. 

Before  you  have  to  do 
With  men  whom  you  must  meet  continually, 

Take  notice  what  they  be  ; 

And  so  you  shall  find  readily  enough 

If  you  can  win  their  love, 
And  give  yourself  for  answer  Yes  or  No. 

And  finding  Yes,  do  so 

That  still  the  love  between  you  may  increase. 

Yet  if  they  be  of  these 
Whom  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  understand, 

Let  some  slight  cause  be  plann'd. 

And  seem  to  go, — so  you  shall  learn  their  will : 

And  if  but  one  sit  still 
As  'twere  in  thought, — then  go,  unless  he  call. 

Lastly,  if  insult  gall 

Your  friend,  this  b  the  course  that  you  should  takr. 

At  first  'tis  well  you  make 
As  much  lament  thereof  as  you  think  fit, — 

Then  speak  no  more  of  it. 

Unless  himself  should  bring  it  up  again  ; 

And  then  no  more  refrain 
From  full  discourse,  but  say  his  grief  is  yours. 


Of  Cautim. 

Say,  wouldst  thou  guard  thy  son. 

That  sorrow  he  may  shun  ? 

Begin  at  the  beginning 

And  let  him  keep  froiu  sinning. 

Wouldst  guard  thy  house?     One  door 

Make  to  it,  and  no  more. 

Wouldst  guard  thine  orchard-wall  7 

Be  free  of  fruit  to  all. 
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I. 

His  Portrait  of  kis  Lady^  Angiota  of  Verona, 

I  LOOK  at  the  crisp  golden-ihresded  hair 

Whereofy  to  thrall  my  heart.  Love  twists  a  net : 

Using  at  times  a  string  of  pearls  for  bait, 
And  sometimes  with  a  single  rose  therein. 
I  look  into  her  eyes  which  unaware 

Through  mine  own  eyes  to  my  heart  penetrate ; 

Their  splendour,  that  is  excellently  great, 
To  the  sun's  radiance  seeming  near  akin, 
Yet  from  herself  a  sweeter  light  to  win. 
So  that  I,  gazing  on  that  lovely  one, 

Discourse  in  this  wise  with  my  secret  thought :~ 

"  Woe's  me !  why  am  I  not. 
Even  as  my  wish,  alone  with  her  alone, — 

That  hair  of  hers,  so  heavily  uplaid, 

To  shed  down  braid  by  braid. 
And  make  myself  two  mirrors  of  her  eyes 
Within  whose  light  all  other  glory  dies  ?  " 

I  look  at  the  amorous  beautiful  mouth, 

The  spacious  forehead  which  her  locks  enclose, 
The  small  white  teeth,  the  straight  and  shapely  nose. 
And  the  clear  brows  of  a  SHxet  pencilhng. 
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□  uiea  the  thought  within  me  gxios  lull  growth, 

Ssyitjg,  "  Be  careful  that  thir  glance  now  goes 

Between  her  lips,  red  as  an  open  nise. 

Quite  full  of  every  dear  and  precious  thing ; 
And  listen  to  her  gracious  answering, 
3om  of  the  gentle  mind  that  in  her  dwells. 

Which  from  all  things  can  glean  the  nobler  half. 

Look  thou  when  she  doth  laugh 
How  much  her  laugh  is  sweeter  than  angbt  else." 

Thus  evermore  my  spirit  makes  avow 

Touching  her  mouth  ;  till  now 
I  would  give  anything  that  I  possess. 
Only  (o  hear  her  mouth  say  frankly,  "  Yes." 

I  look  at  her  white  easy  neck,  so  well 

From  shoulders  and  from  bosom  lifted  out ; 

And  at  her  round  cleft  chin,  which  beyond  doubt 
No  fancy  in  the  world  could  have  design'd. 
And  then,  with  longing  grown  more  voluble, 

"Were  it  not  pleasant  now,"  pursues  my  thought, 

"  To  have  thai  neck  within  thy  two  arms  caught 
And  kiss  it  till  the  mark  were  left  behind  ?  " 
Then,  ui^ently  :  "  The  eyelids  of  thy  mind 
Open  thou  :  if  such  loveliness  be  given 

To  sight  here,— what  of  that  which  she  doth  hide  ? 

Only  the  wondrous  ride 
Of  sun  and  planets  through  the  visible  heaven 

Tells  us  that  there  beyond  is  Paradise. 

Thus,  if  thou  fix  thine  eyes, 
Of  a  truth  certainly  thou  must  infer 
That  every  earthly  joy  abides  in  her." 

I  look  at  the  lar^ge  arms,  so  lithe  and  round, — , 
At  the  hands,  which  are  white  and  rosy  too, — 
At  the  long  fingers,  clasped  and  woven  through. 
Bright  with  the  ring  which  one  of  them  doth  wear. 

Then  my  thought  whispers  :  "  Were  thy  body  wound 
Within  those  arms,  as  loving  women's  do. 
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In  all  thy  vdns  were  bom  a  life  made  new 
Which  thou  couldst  find  no  language  to  declare. 
Behold  if  any  picture  can  compare 
With  her  just  limbs,  each  fit  in  shape  and  size. 

Or  match  her  angel's  colour  like  a  pearl. 

She  is  a  gentle  girl 
To  see ;  yet  when  it  needs,  her  scorn  can  rise. 

Meek,  bashful,  and  in  all  things  temperate, 

(ier  virtue  holds  its  state ; 
In  whose  least  act  there  is  that  gift  ezpress'd 
Which  of  all  reverence  makes  her  worthiest" 

S.>ft  as  a  peacock  steps  she,  or  as  a  stork 

Straight  on  herself,  taller  and  statelier  : 

Tis  a  good  sight  how  every  limb  doth  stir 
For  ever  in  a  womanly  sweet  way. 
"  OjK-n  thy  soul  to  see  God's  perfect  work," 

(My  thought  begins  afresh,)  "and  look  at  her 

When  Hnth  some  lady-fnend  exceeding  lair 
She  bends  and  mingles  arms  and  locks  in  play. 
Kvcn  as  all  lesser  lights  vanish  away. 
When  the  sun  moves,  before  his  dazzling  face, 

S)  is  this  lady  brighter  than  all  these. 

How  should  she  fail  to  please, — 
Lovc*s  self  being  no  more  than  her  loveliness  ? 

In  all  her  ways  some  beauty  springs  to  view ; 

Ail  that  she  loves  to  do 
Tends  alway  to  her  honour's  single  scope  ; 
And  only  from  good  deeds  she  draws  her  hope.** 

S'Hg,  thou  canst  surely  say,  without  pretence, 
1  hat  since  the  first  fiur  woman  ever  made, 
Not  one  can  have  displayed 

More  power  upon  all  hearts  than  this  one  doth  ; 
Because  in  her  are  both 
Loveliness  and  the  loul's  true  excellence  : — 
And  yet  (woe's  me!)  it  pity  absent  thence? 


(Lib.  IV.  Cap.  23.) 

Of  Engbuid,  and  of  Us  Marvtls. 

Now  to  Great  Britain  we  must  make  our  way, 
Unto  which  kingdom  Brutus  gave  its  name 
What  time  he  won  it  from  the  giants'  rule. 
Tis  thought  at  first  its  name  was  Albion, 
And  Angha,  from  a  damsel,  afterwards. 
The  island  is  so  great  and  rich  and  fair, 
It  conquers  others  that  in  Europe  be. 
Even  as  the  sun  surpasses  other  stars. 


•  1  am  quite  sorry  (after  the  foregoing  love-song,  the  original 
of  which  is  not  perhaps  surpassed  by  any  poem  of  its  class  in 
existence)  to  endanger  the  English  reader's  respect  for  Fazio  by 
these  extracts  from  the  DiUamondo,  or  "Song  of  the  World,"  in 
which  he  will  find  his  own  country  endowed  with  some  astounding 
properties.  However,  there  are  a  few  fine  characterialic  sentence;, 
and  the  rest  is  no  more  absurd  than  other  Iravellere'  tales  of  Ihol 
day;  while  the  table  of  our  Norman  line  of  kings  is  not  vvithoiit 
some  historical  interest.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  love- 
song  was  the  wort  of  Faiio's  youth,  and  the  Dillamonda  that  of 
his  old  age,  when  we  may  suppose  his  powers  to  have  been  no 
longer  at  their  best.  Besides  what  1  have  given  relating  to  Great 
Britain,  there  is  a  table  of  the  Saxon  dynatity,  and  some  surprising 
facts  about  Scotland  and  Ireland;  as  well  as  a  curious  passage 
written  in  French,  and  purporting  lo  be  an  account,  given  by  a 
royal  courier,  of  Edward  the  Third's  invasion  of  France.     1  felt 
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Many  and  great  sheep-pastures  bountifully 
Nature  has  set  there,  and  herein  more  bless'd, 
That  they  can  hold  themselves  secure  from  wolves. 
Jet  also  doth  the  hollow  land  enrich, 
(Whose  properties  my  guide  Solinus  here 
Told  me,  and  how  its  colour  comes  to  it ;) 
And  pearls  are  found  in  great  abundance  too. 
The  people  are  as  white  and  comely-faced 
As  they  of  Ethiop  land  are  black  and  foul. 
Many  hot  springs  and  limpid  fnuntain-heads 
Wc  found  about  this  land,  and  spacious  plains, 
And  divers  beasts  that  dwell  within  thick  woods. 
Plentiful  orchards  too  and  fertile  fields 
It  has,  and  castle- forts,  and  cities  fair 
With  palaces  and  girth  of  lofty  u'alls. 
And  proud  wide  rivers  without  any  fords 
Wc  saw,  and  flesh,  and  fish,  and  crops  enough. 
Justice  is  strong  thn)ughuut  those  provinces. 

Now  this  1  saw  not ;  but  so  strange  a  thing 

It  was  to  hear,  and  by  all  men  amfirm'd. 

That  it  is  fit  to  note  it  as  I  heard ; — 

To  wit,  there  is  a  certain  islet  here 

Among  the  rest,  where  folk  are  born  with  tails, 

Short,  as  are  found  in  stags  and  such-like  beasb^* 


half  ditpfMrd  tn  include  thcv,  but  wa^  afraid  of  ovrrloading  with 
suth  matter  a  wlcction  ma  !r  chutly  f^r  the  sake  of  poetic  beauty. 
I  should  mention  that  the  IhtUimanJo,  hke  Dante's  great  poem,  is 
written  in  Uraa  nmm ;  but  as  perfrct  hterahty  wa.%  of  primary 
iinpi>rtance  \x\  the  abuvr  extracts,  I  have  departed  for  once  from 
my  rule  of  fidelity  to  the  onfrtrul  metrr. 

*  llrdt.r\aJ  Itritons  Woulil  seem  really  to  have  been  credited 
with  this  'diKht  peeuluu'ity.  At  the  siege  of  Damietta,  C'<rur-4Je- 
I.u>n's  t>a%tard  bn#Cher  is  said  to  have  (xiinted  out  the  prudence  of 
drfrrring  the  assault,  and  to  ha\r  recnved  for  rejoinder  frcim  the 
French  crusaders,  **See  nuw  the^e  taint-hrarted  Eitglish  with  the 
taiN!  '  To  which  the  Kn>;lMhman  repheil,  "You  will  need  tktout 
luarts  to  keep  near  our  tails  %\hcD  the  assault  is  made. " 
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Tor  this  1  vouch, — that  when  a  child  U  freed 
Front  swaddling  bands,  the  mother  witboiit  stay 
Passes  elsewhere,  and  'scapes  the  care  of  it 

I  put  no  faith  herein ;  but  it  is  said 

Among  them,  how  such  marvellous  trees  are  there 

That  they  grow  birds,  and  this  is  thdr  sole  fruit," 

Forty  times  eighty  is  the  circuit  ta'en. 
With  ten  times  fifteen,  if  1  do  not  err. 
By  our  miles  reckoning  its  circumference- 
Here  every  metal  may  be  dug;  and  here 
t  [bund  the  people  to  be  given  to  God, 
Stcad£ist,  and  strong,  and  restive  to  constrainL 
Nor  is  this  strange,  when  one  considereth  ; 
For  couraKC,  beauty,  and  large-hearted rtess, 
Were  there,  as  it  is  said,  in  ancient  days. 

North  Wales,  and  Orkney,  and  the  banks  of  Thames, 
Strangoure  and  Listenois  and  Northumberland, 
I  chose  with  my  companion  to  behold,  t 
We  went  to  London,  and  I  saw  the  Tower 


•  Thia  ii  the  Barnacle-trcc,  oficn  described  in  old  books  of 
travels  and  natural  hiMory,  and  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  classes 
gravely  among  his  "Vulgar  Errors." 

t  What  follows  relates  to  the  Komances  of  tbe  Round  Table. 
The  only  allusion  here  which  1  cannot  trace  to  the  Mart  if  Arthur 
U  one  where  "  Rech  "  and  "  Nida  "  are  spoken  of:  it  seems  how- 
ever thai,  by  a  perversion  hardly  too  corrupt  for  Faiio,  these 
might  be  the  Geraint  and  Enid  whose  story  occurs  in  the 
MabinogioH,  and  has  been  used  by  Tennyson  in  his  Idylls  of  Iht 
King.  Why  Faiio  should  have  "joyed  to  see"  Merlin's  stone 
"  for  another's  love  "  seems  inscrutable ;  unless  indeed  the  words 
"  ptr  amor  altTvi"  ixe  a  mere  idiom,  and  Merlin  himself  is  meant; 
and  even  then  Merhn,  in  his  compulsory  niche  under  the  stone, 
may  hardly  have  been  grateful  for  such  friendly  interesL 

1  should  not  omit,  in  this  second  edition,  to  acknowledge  several 
oUigationa,  as  regards  the  above  extract  from  the  T  " 
**     the  unknown  author  of  an  acute  and  kindly  a 
'     for  January  l8tb,  1862. 
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Where  Gucncvcre  her  honour  did  defend. 

With  the  Thames  river  which  runs  close  to  it 

I  saw  the  castle  which  by  fon*e  was  ta'en 

With  the  three  shields  by  gallant  Lancelot, 

The  secf >nd  year  that  he  did  deeds  (»f  arms. 

I  beheld  Camelot  dcs{)« tiled  and  waste ; 

And  was  where  one  and  the  other  had  her  birth, 

The  nuids  of  drbonek  and  A^tolat. 

Also  I  saw  the  castle  where  Geraint 

l^y  with  his  Knid ;  likewise  Merlin's  stone, 

Which  for  another's  Itive  1  j«»yed  to  sec. 

I  fiiund  the  tract  where  is  the  pine-tree  well, 

And  where  of  old  the  knight  of  the  black  shield 

With  weei>ing  and  with  laughter  kept  the  pass, 

What  time  the  pitil(*ss  and  bitter  dwarf 

liefdire  Sir  Gawaine*s  eyes  disrourtetmsly 

With  many  heavy  stripes  led  him  away. 

I  saw  the  valley  which  Sir  Tri?»lnim  won 

When  ha\nng  slain  the  giant  hand  ti)  hand 

lie  set  the  stranger  knights  from  prison  free. 

And  last  I  viewed  the  field,  at  S;ilisbury, 

Of  that  great  martyrdom  which  left  the  world 

Empty  of  honour,  valour,  and  delight. 

So,  compassing  that  Island  round  and  round, 
I  saw  and  hearkened  many  things  and  more 
Which  might  be  fair  ti  tell  but  which  I  hide. 
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Extract  fkok  the  "  Ditiamondo." 

(Lib.  IV.  Cap.  25.) 

Of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  and  thince  of  the  Kings  of   \ 
England,  from  iVUUam  the  First  to  Edward  the  Third.       \ 

Thou  well  hast  heard  that  Rollo  had  two  sons. 

One  William  Longsword,  and  the  other  Richard, 

Whom  thou  now  know'st  to  the  marrow,  as  I  do.* 

Daring  and  watchful,  as  a  leopard  is, 

Was  William,  fair  in  body  and  in  face. 

Ready  at  all  times,  never  slow  to  act 

He  fought  great  battles,  but  at  last  was  slain 

By  the  earl  of  Flanders  ;  so  that  in  his  place 

Richard  his  son  was  o'er  the  people  set. 

And  next  in  order,  lit  with  blessed  flame 

Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  son  followed  him 

Who  justly  lived  'twixt  more  and  less  midway, — 

His  father's  likeness,  as  in  shape  in  name. 

So  unto  him  succeeded  as  his  heir 

Robert  the  Frank,  high-counselled  and  august ; 

And  thereon  following,  I  proceed  lo  tell 

How  William,  who  was  Robert's  son,  did  make 

The  realm  of  England  his  co-heritage. 


\ 


•  The  speaker  here  is  the 
geogrsphical  writer  of  the 
rcUlion  10  him  which  Virgil 


poel's  guide  Soli 
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The  same  was  brave  and  courteous  certainly, 
Generous  and  gracious,  humble  before  God, 
Master  in  war  and  versed  in  counsel  t(X>. 
He  with  great  foUnwing  came  from  Normandy 
And  fought  with  Harold,  and  so  left  him  slain, 
And  took  the  realm,  and  held  it  at  his  wilL 
Thus  did  this  kingdom  change  its  signiory ; 
And  know  that  all  the  kings  it  since  has  had 
Only  from  this  man  take  their  origin. 
Therefore,  that  thou  mayst  quite  forget  its  past, 
I  say  this  happenn)  when,  sinrc  our  Lord's  Love, 
Some  thousand  years  and  sixty  were  gone  by. 

While  the  fourth  Henry  ruled  as  emperor, 

This  king  «>f  Kngland  fought  in  many  wars, 

And  waxed  through  all  in  honour  and  account. 

And  William  Rufus  next  succeeded  him ; 

Tall,  strong,  and  comely -liml>cd,  but  therewith  proud 

And  grasping,  and  a  killer  of  his  kind. 

In  body  he  was  hkc  his  father  much. 

But  was  in  nature  mure  his  contrary 

Than  fire  and  water  when  they  cuine  together; 

Yet  so  far  g(xxl  that  he  won  fame  in  arms. 

And  by  himself  riskc<l  many  an  enterprise, 

All  which  he  bn>ught  with  honour  to  an  end. 

Also  if  he  were  bad,  he  gat  great  ill ; 

For,  chasing  *»nce  the  deer  within  a  w«Kxi, 

And  having  wandered  from  his  company, 

Him  by  mischance  a  servant  of  his  own 

Hit  with  an  arrow,  that  he  fell  and  died. 

And  after  him  Henry  the  First  was  king, 

Hin  britthf-r,  but  therewith  the  father's  like, 

Ik'ing  Well  with  rt<»d  and  just  in  prace  and  war. 

Next  Stephen,  on  his  death,  the  kingdt>m  seized, 

Hut  with  S(»re  strife ;  of  whom  thus  muoh  be  said. 

That  he  was  frank  and  gi>od  is  told  of  him. 

And  after  him  ant^ther  Hcnr>'  reigned, 

Who,  when  the  war  in  France  was  waged  and  done, 
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Passed  beyond  seas  with  the  first  Frederick. 
Then  Richard  came,  who,  after  heavy  toil 
At  sea,  was  captive  made  io  GermaDy, 
Leaving  the  Sepulchre  to  join  his  host. 
Who  being  dead,  full  heavy  was  the  wrath 
Of  John  his  brother;  and  so  weU  he  took 
Re^'enge,  that  still  a  moan  is  made  of  it 
This  John  in  kingly  largesse  and  io  war 
Delighted,  when  the  kingdom  fell  to  him  ; 
Hunting  and  riding  e\'er  in  hot  haste. 

Handsome  in  body  and  most  poor  in  heart, 

Henry  his  son  and  heir  succeeded  him, 

Of  whom  to  speak  1  count  it  wretchedness. 

Yet  there's  some  good  to  say  of  him,  I  grant; 

Because  of  him  was  the  good  Edward  bom. 

Whose  valour  still  is  famous  in  the  world. 

The  same  was  he  who,  being  without  dread 

Of  the  Old  Man's  Assassins,  captured  them. 

And  who  repaid  the  jester  if  he  lied.* 

T>ie  same  was  he  who  over  seas  wrought  scathe 

So  many  times  to  Malekdar,  and  bent 

Unto  the  Christian  rule  whole  provinces. 

He  was  a  giant  of  his  body,  and  great 

And  proud  to  view,  and  of  such  strength  of  soul 

As  never  saddens  with  adversity. 

His  reign  was  long ;  and  when  his  death  befell, 
The  second  Edward  mounted  to  the  throne, 
Who  was  of  one  kind  with  his  grandfather. 
I  say  from  what  report  still  says  of  him, 
That  he  was  evil,  of  base  intellect. 
And  would  not  be  advised  by  any  man. 
Conceive,  good  heart  f  that  how  to  thatch  a  roof 
With  straw, — conceive  ! — he  held  himself  expert, 
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And  therein  constantly  would  take  delight ! 
Hy  fniud  he  scizi-d  the  Harl  i»f  l^nca*«tcr, 
And  what  he  did  with  him  I  say  ni>t  here, 
Hut  that  he  k'ft  him  neitlicr  town  nor  tower. 
And  thiswise,  step  hy  step,  th<>u  mayst  perceive 
That  1  t(»  the  third  Kdward  have  advanced, 
Whn  n"W  lives  stmnR  and  full  of  enterprise, 
And  who  already  has  ;:r<)wn  manifest 
For  the  be^t  Christian  known  uf  in  the  world. 
Thus  I  have  t>>ld,  as  th^u  wouldst  have  me  tell, 
The  race  uf  William  even  unto  the  end. 
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ffh  Talk  with  ariain  Peasanl-girli. 

"  Ye  graceful  peasant-girls  and  mountain-maids, 
Whence    come   ye   homeward    through   these    evening 


"  We  come  from  where  the  forest  skirts  the  hill ; 

A  very  little  cottage  is  our  home, 
Where  with  our  father  and  our  mother  still 

We  live,  and  love  our  life,  nor  wish  to  roam. 

Back  every  evening  from  the  field  we  come 
And  bring  with  us  our  sheep  from  pasturing  there." 

"  Where,  tell  me,  is  the  hamlet  of  your  birth. 
Whose  fruitage  is  the  sweetest  by  so  much  ? 

Ye  seem  to  me  as  creatures  worship- worth. 
The  shining  of  your  countenance  is  such. 
No  gold  about  your  clothes,  coarse  to  the  touch. 

Nor  silver ;  yet  with  such  an  angel's  air  ! 

"  I  think  your  beauties  might  make  great  complaint 
Of  being  thus  shown  over  mount  and  dell ; 

Because  no  city  is  so  excellent 

But  that  your  stay  therein  were  honourable. 
In  very  truth,  now,  does  it  like  ye  well 

To  live  so  poorly  on  the  hill-side  here  ?  " 
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"  Better  it  liketh  one  of  us,  pardie, 

liehind  her  flock  to  seek  the  pasture-stance. 

Far  better  tlian  it  liketh  one  of  ye 
To  ride  unto  your  curtained  rooms  and  dance. 
We  seek  no  riches  neither  golden  chance 

Save  wealth  of  flowers  to  weave  into  our  hair." 

Ballad,  if  I  were  now  as  once  I  u'as, 

I'd  make  m>'self  a  shepherd  on  si^me  hill, 

And,  without  telling  any  one,  would  pass 

Where  th(*se  girls  went,  and  follow  at  their  will  ; 
And  "  Mary  "  and  *'  Martin  "  we  would  murmur  still, 

And  I  would  be  for  ever  where  they  were. 
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On  a  MuDay. 

*Bc  sdrring,  ^rls!  ^e  ourfit  to  have  a  mn  : 

Look,  did  you  ever  sec  so  fine  a  day? 

Fling  spindles  right  away, 

And  rocks  and  reels  and  wools : 
Now  don't  be  fools, — 
To-day  your  spinning's  done. 
Up  with  you,  up  with  you  I"     So,  one  by  one. 

They  caught  hands,  catch  who  can, 

Then  singing,  singing,  to  the  river  they  ran. 

They  ran,  they  ran 
To  the  river,  the  river ; 

And  the  merry-go-round 

Carries  them  at  a  bound 
To  the  mill  o'er  the  river. 
"Miller,  miller,  miller. 
Weigh  me  this  lady 
And  this  other.     Now,  steady  I " 
"  You  weigh  a  hundred,  you, 
And  this  one  weighs  two." 
"  Why,  dear,  you  do  get  stout !" 
"  You  think  so,  dear,  no  doubt  : 
Are  you  in  a  decline?" 
"  Keep  your  temper,  and  I'll  beep  mine." 
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••Coinc,  g^rl^"  ("O  thank  you,  miller!") 

••  We'll  go  home  when  you  will." 

So,  as  we  crossed  the  hill, 
A  duu-n  came  in  great  grief 
Co'ing,  "  Stop  thief!  stop  thief! 

0  what  a  wretch  I  am  !  *' 

•'  Well,  fellow,  here's  a  cbtter ! 
Well,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  O  L<»rd,  O  Lord,  the  wolf  has  got  my  lamb ! 
Now  at  that  Wi>rd  of  woe, 
The  beauties  came  and  clung  about  me  so 

That  if  wolf  had  but  shown  himself,  maybe 

1  too  had  caught  a  lamb  that  fled  to  me. 
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On  a  IVeiDay. 

f  As  1  walked  thinking  through  a  httle  grove. 

Borne  girls  that  gathered  flowers  came  passing  me, 
Saying,  "  Look  here  !   look  there  !  "  delightedly, 

"  O  here  it  is ! "     "  What's  that  ? "     "A  lily,  love." 

"  And  there  are  violets  !  " 

"  Further  for  roses  !     Oh  the  lovely  pets — 

The  darling  beauties  !     Oh  the  nasty  thorn  I 

Look  here,  my  hand's  all  torn  ! " 

"  What's  that  that  jumps  ?  "     "  Oh  don't  1  it's  a  grass- 
hopper ! " 

"  Come  run,  come  run. 

Here's  bluebells  I "     "  Oh  what  fun  ! " 

"  Not  that  way !     Stop  her ! " 

"  Yes,  this  way  I "     "  Pluck  them,  then ! " 

"Oh,  I've  found  mushrooms!    Oh  look  here!"    "Oh,  I'm 

Quite  sure  that  further  on  well  get  wild  thyme." 

"  Oh  we  shall  stay  too  long,  it's  going  to  rain  I 

There's  lightning,  oh  there's  thunder  ! " 

"Oh  shan't  we  hear  the  vesper-bell,  I  wonder?" 

"  Why,  it's  not  nones,  you  silly  little  thing ; 

And  don't  you  hear  the  nightingales  that  sing 

Fly  away  O  die  away  f  " 

"  O  1  hear  something  I     Hush  I " 
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"  Why,  where?  what  is  it  then?"    "Ah  I  in  that  bush  !" 

S(>  rvcr>'  Rirl  hen-  knocks  it,  shakes  and  shcnrks  it. 

Till  with  the  stir  they  make 

Out  skurhes  a  great  snake. 

••  <)  l^^rd  !     O  nic !     Alack  !     Ah  me  !  alack  ? " 

They  SMrream,  and  then  all  run  and  scream  a>;ain. 

And  then  in  heavy  drops  down  comes  the  rain. 

Each  running  at  the  other  in  a  fright, 

Each  trying  tf»  get  bet'ure  the  other,  and  cr^'ing, 

And  flymg,  stumhling,  tumbling,  wrong  tir  righi  ; 

y  )ne  sets  her  knee 

There  where  her  TniI  should  be ; 

<  )nt*  h;is  lu-r  hands  and  dress 

All  sniiithrred  up  with  mud  in  a  fine  mess ; 

And  line  gets  traniple<l  un  by  two  or  three. 

What's  Kath«-r4*d  is  let  fall 

Alx'Ut  the  wiMHJ  and  not  picked  up  at  all. 

The  wre.iths  of  fluwers  are  •icattered  nn  the  ground  , 

.\r.d  Mill  a^  screaming  hustling  without  rest 

1  ht'V  run  thin  wav  and  that  and  round  .ind  round, 

Mie  thinks  herself  in  luck  whi>  runs  the  best. 

I  s^irfid  quite  still  to  have  a  perfect  view 
.\nil  r.cver  noticed  till  1  got  wet  through. 


ANONYMOUS  POEMS 

I. 


Alas  for  mc,  who  lo\-i?d  a  falcon  well '. 

So  wcU  I  loved  bim.  I  was  nearly  dead  : 

Ever  at  my  low  call  he  beni  his  head. 
And  ate  of  mine,  not  much,  but  all  that  fell. 
Now  he  has  fled,  how  high  I  cannot  tell, 

Huch  higher  now  than  ever  he  has  fled. 

And  is  in  a  fair  garden  housed  and  fed  ; 
Another  lady,  alas '.  shall  li-ve  him  well. 
O  my  own  falcon  whom  I  taught  and  rear'd  ! 

Sweet  bells  of  shining  gold  I  gave  to  thee 
That  in  the  chase  thou  shouldst  not  be  afeard. 

Now  thou  hast  risen  lite  the  risen  sea. 
Broken  thy  jesses  loose,  and  disappear'd. 

As  soon  as  thou  wast  skilled  in  falconry. 
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II. 


Baixata. 

Ont  sfeaks  of  the  Beginning  of  his  Love. 

This  fairest  one  of  all  the  stars,  whose  flame, 

For  ever  lit^  my  inner  spirit  Alls, 

Came  to  me  first  one  day  between  the  hills. 

I  wondered  very  much ;  but  God  the  Lord 

Said,  **  From  Our  Virtue,  lo  !  this  light  is  pour'd." 

So  in  a  dream  it  seemed  that  I  was  led 

By  a  great  Master  to  a  garden  spread 

With  lilies  underfoot  and  overhead. 


III. 


Ballata. 


One  sftaks  of  his  Falsi  Lady. 

WiiEM  the  last  greyness  dwells  throughout  the  aii 

And  the  first  star  appears, 

Appeared  to  me  a  lady  very  fair. 

I  seemed  to  know  her  well  by  her  sweet  air ; 

And,  gazing,  I  was  hers. 
To  honour  her,  1  followed  her :   and  then  .... 
Ah  !  what  thou  givest,  God  give  thee  again. 
Whenever  thou  remain'st  as  I  remain. 
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Ballata. 
One  %peaks  of  his  Feigned  and  Real  Love. 
For  no  love  borne  by  me, 

Neither  because  I  care 
To  find  [hat  thou  art  fair, — 
To  give  another  pain  I  gaze  on  thee. 

And  now,  lest  such  as  thought  that  thou  couldst  move 

My  heart,  should  read  this  verse, 
I  will  say  here,  another  has  my  love. 

An  angel  of  the  spheres 

She  seems,  and  1  am  hers  ; 

Who  has  more  gentleness 

And  owns  a  fairer  face 
Than  any  woman  else, — at  least,  to  me. 

Sweeter  than  any,  more  in  all  at  ease. 

Lighter  and  lovelier. 
Not  to  disparage  thee;  for  whoso  sees 

May  like  thee  more  than  her. 

This  vest  will  one  prefer 

And  one  another  vest. 

To  me  she  seems  the  best. 
And  1  am  hers,  and  let  what  will  be,  be. 

For  no  love  borne  by  me, 
Neither  because  1  care 
To  find  that  thou  art  fair, — 
To  give  another  pain,  I  gaze  on  thee. 
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V. 


Dallata. 
Of  True  and  False  Singing, 

A  MTiLE  wild  bird  sometimes  at  my  ear 
Sinj;^  his  own  verses  ver>'  clear  : 

( Hhcrs  sing  louder  that  I  do  not  hear. 

Fur  singing  loudly  is  not  singing  well ; 
But  ever  by  the  s«>ns;  that's  soft  and  Inw 

The  master-si nger^s  voice  is  plain  to  tell. 
Few  have  it  and  yrt  all  are  masters  now, 

And  each  of  them  can  trill  out  what  he  calls 

His  ballads,  canzonrts,  and  madrigals. 

The  world  unth  masters  is  so  covered  o'er. 

There  is  no  ro-^m  for  pupils  any  more. 


INI)   or    I>A.NTi:    AMI    HIS   CIRCLi: 
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FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI 

DANTE. 


Wiii:.\  I  made  answer,  I  began  :  "  Alas  t 

How  many  sweet  thoughts  and  how  much  desire 
Led  these  two  onward  to  the  dolorous  pass !  " 

Then  turned  to  them,  as  who  would  fain  inquire. 
And  said  :  '*  Franceses,  these  thine  agonies 

Wiring  tears  for  pity  and  grief  that  they  inspire  : 
But  tell  me, — in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs, 

WHien  and  what  way  did  Love  instruct  you  so 
That  he  in  your  vague  Icngings  made  you  wise  ?" 

Then  she  to  me :  "  There  is  no  greater  woe 
Than  the  remembrance  brings  of  happy  days 

In  misery ;  and  this  thy  guide  doth  know. 
But  if  the  first  beginnings  to  retrace 

Of  our  sad  love  can  yield  thee  solace  here, 
So  will  I  be  as  one  that  weeps  and  says. 

One  day  we  read,  for  pastime  and  sweet  cheer, 
or  Lancelot,  how  he  found  Love  tyrannous : 

We  were  alone  and  without  any  fear. 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  reading  thus. 

Full  oft,  and  still  our  cheeks  would  pale  and  glow ; 
But  one  sole  point  it  was  that  conquered  us. 

For  when  we  read  of  that  great  lover,  how 
He  kissed  the  smile  which  he  had  longed  to  win,-» 

Then  he  whom  nought  can  sever  from  me  now 
For  ever,  kissed  my  mouth,  all  quivering. 

A  Galahalt  was  the  book,  and  he  that  writ : 
Upon  that  day  we  read  no  more  therein.** 


At  the  tale  told,  while  one  soul  uttered  it, 
The  other  wept ;  a  pang  so  pitiable 

That  I  was  seized,  like  death,  in  swooning-fit. 
And  even  as  a  dead  body  falls,  I  fell. 


"  Ah  when  on  earth  thy  voice  again  is  heard, 
And  thou  from  the  long  road  hast  rested  thee,*^ 
AHer  the  second  spirit  said  the  third, 
"  Remember  me  who  am  La  Ka.     Me 
Siena,  me  Maremma,  made,  unmade; 

He  knoweth  this  thing  in  his  heart — even  he 
With  whose  fair  jewel  I  was  ringed  and  wed." 


") 
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CAPITOLO : 

A.    M.   SALVINI   TO   nUUfCESCO   REDI,    1 

Know  then,  dear  Redi,  (sith  thy  gentle  heart 

Would  read  my  riddle  and  my  mysteo't)— 
That  I  am  thinking  from  men's  thoughts  apart ; 

And  that  I  learn  deeper  theology 
While  my  soul  tra\'ails  f>ver  Dante's  page, 

Than  vnlh  long  study  in  the  schools  might  be. 
Many  and  many  things,  holy  and  sage, 

To  the  dim  mind  his  mighty  words  unveil, 
Thralling  it  with  a  welcome  vassalage : 

Nor  doth  his  glorious  lamp  flicker  or  fail 
By  reason  of  that  vapoury  shrouding  strange. 

Which  in  like  argument  may  much  prevail. 
Through  old  and  trodden  paths  he  scorned  to  range ; 

lie  took  the  leap  of  Chaos; — high,  and  low^ 
And  to  the  middle  region's  state  of  change. 

Bright  things,  and  dubious  things,  and  things  of  woe. 
Thence  to  the  mind  he  spake  with  pictured  speech. 

Making  the  tongue  cr)'  out,  "They  must  be  so!" 
The  how  and  wherefore  will  be  told  of  each ; 

And  that  his  soul  might  take  its  flight  and  roam, 
Ikatrice  gave  him  wings  of  boundless  reach. 

O  hallowed  breast,  the  Muses'  chosen  home. 
Blest  be  the  working  of  thy  steadfast  aim, 

And  blest  thy  fancy  through  all  time  to  come, 
Which  whispers  nnw,  and  now  with  words  of  flame 

Like  sudden  thunder  makes  the  heart  to  pause ; 
Wlience  laurel  to  thy  brow  and  myrtle  came. 

For  in  love^peaking,  so  to  love's  sweet  laws 
Thy  verse  is  subject,  that  no  truer  truth 

From  passion's  store  the  stricken  spirit  draws. 
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Bat  pent  io  HeU's  bnge  omI,  for  pi^  and  iWh 

Tliy  voice  b  slow  and  br^KH  and  prulbaad. 
To  the  har^  echoes  singing  sorrowful  sooth ; 

And  thy  steps  stumUe  in  the  weaiy  bound ; — 
Of  that  dim  maze  where  nothing  is  that  shines 

Sulking  the  desolate  drdes  round  and  roond. 
•  Then  through  the  prisoned  air  which  sobs  and  pines 

With  PufgatoriaJ  grie^  up  dost  tboa  soar 
To  Paradise,  on  the  sun's  dazzling  lineSL 

There  all  the  wonders  thou  dost  reckom  o'er  i 

Of  that  great  joy  that  never  wajtelb  old, —  I 

A  mighty  hearing  seldom  beard  before. 
To  ua  by  thee  pleasures  and  woes  are  toJd,  ' 

What  path  to  fly  from,  in  whose  steps  to  tread. 
That  frram  man's  mind  the  veil  may  be  unrolled.  I 

But  oh  1   thine  angry  tones,  awful  and  dread. 
What  in:v.  O-dpui.  ih.:  lii..;,  ■  .     . -■  tL.    ,    ■    -h, 

Upon  His  foes  the  righteous  wrath  to  shed ! 
Then,  then  thy  thoughts  are  of  a  mighty  growth  ; — 

Then  does  the  terror  of  His  holy  curse 
Hurtle  from  East  to  West,  from  North  to  South  ; — 

Then  heavy  sorrow  'ginn'st  thou  to  rehearse ; — 
Then  Priests  and  Princes  tremble  and  are  pale. 

More  than  with  ague  shaken  at  thy  verse. 
Though  in  thy  praise  all  human  praises  fail, 

Even  of  the  few  who  love  thee  and  who  bless, — 
The  scoffing  of  the  herd  shall  not  prevail. 

Thy  words  are  weights,  under  whose  mighty  stress 
Tyrants  and  evil  men  shall  shrink  and  quail  ; 

True  seeds  of  an  undying  perfeetness. 
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THE  LEAF. 


LEOPARDI. 

"  i  uKN  from  your  parent  bou^h, 
T-Hir  leaf  all  withered  now, 

Where  go  you  ?  '*  "I  cannot  tcl!. 
S:nrm-siricken  is  the  oak-tree 

Where  I  grew,  whence  I  fell. 
Changeful  continually, 

The  zephyr  and  hurricane 
Since  that  day  bid  me  flee 
From  deepest  wimkJs  to  the  lea. 

From  highest  hills  to  the  plain. 
Where  the  wir.d  carries  me 

I  go  without  fear  «*r  grief: 
I  go  whither  each  one  goes, — 
Thither  the  leaf  of  the  rose 

And  thither  the  laurel-leaf." 


"I 


TWO  LYRICS 

I  FROM  NICCOLO  TOMMASEO. 

I. -THE   YOUNG  GIRL. 

Even  as  a  child  that  weeps, 
Lulled  l»y  the  love  it  keeps, 
My  grief  lies  back  and  sleeps. 

Yes,  it  is  Love  bears  up 

My  soul  on  his  spread  wings, 

Which  the  days  would  else  chafe  out 
With  their  infinite  harassings. 
To  quicken  it,  he  brings 

The  inward  look  and  mild 

That  thy  face  wears,  my  child. 

As  in  a  gilded  room 

Shines  'mid  the  braveries 
Some  wild-flower,  by  the  bloom 

Of  its  delicate  quietness 

Recalling  the  forest-trees 
In  whose  shadow  it  was, 
And  the  water  and  the  green  grass  : — 

Even  so,  'mid  the  stale  loves 

The  city  prisoneth. 
Thou  touchest  me  gratefully. 

Like  Nature's  wholesome  breath  : 

Thy  heart  nor  hardeneth 
In  pride,  nor  putteth  on 
Obeisance  not  its  own. 
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Not  thine  the  skill  to  shut 
The  love  up  in  thine  heart, 

Neither  to  seem  more  tender, 
Less  tender  than  thou  art 
Thou  dost  not  hold  apart 

In  silence  when  thy  joys 

Most  long  to  find  a  voice. 

Let  the  proud  river-course, 
That  shakes  its  mane  and  champs, 

Run  between  marble  shores 
By  the  light  of  many  lamps, 
\Vhile  all  the  naze  and  the  damps 

Of  the  city's  choked-up  ways 

Make  it  their  draining-place. 

Rather  the  little  stream 
For  me ;  which,  hardly  heard. 

Unto  the  flower,  its  friend, 
Whispers  as  with  a  word. 
The  timid  journeying  bird 

Of  the  pure  drink  that  flows 

lakes  but  one  drop,  and  goes. 


U.— ^  FAREIVELL. 

I  SOOTHED  and  pitied  thee :  and  for  thy  lips, — 
A  amile,  a  word  (sure  guide 
To  love  thats  ill  to  hide  1) 
Was  all  1  had  thereof. 

Even  as  an  orphan  boy,  whom,  sore  distress'd, 

A  gentle  woman  meets  beside  the  road  | 

And  takes  him  home  with  her, — so  to  thy  breast 
Thou  didst  take  home  my  image  :  pure  abode ! 
'Twas  but  a  virgin's  dream.     This  heart  bestow'd 
Respect  and  piety 
And  friendliness  on  thee : 
But  it  is  poor  in  love. 

No,  I  am  not  for  thee.     Thou  art  too  new, 

I  am  too  old,  to  the  old  beaten  way. 
The  griefs  are  not  the  same  which  grieve  us  two : 
Thy  thought  and  mine  lie  far  apart  to-day. 
Less  than  I  wish,  more  than  I  hope,  alway 
Are  heart  and  soul  in  thee. 
Thou  art  too  much  for  me, 
Sister,  and  not  enough. 

A  better  and  a  fresher  heart  than  mine 

Perchance  may  n 
Or,  cheated  by  the  longing  d 
Waiting  for  life  perchai 
Perchance  the  time  ma' 
It  had  been  best  i 
To  have  had  thyB 
On  the  St 
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POEMS    BY    FRANCESCO    AND    GAETANO 

POLIDORI. 

//  Losario :  Poema  Eroico  Romamnco,  di  Ser  Francesco 
PouDORi.  Messo  in  luce,  coir  a^unta  di  Tre 
Canti,  da  Gaetano  Polidori,  suo  nipote.  Firenze 
c  Londra.  [Losario:  a  Pottic  Romance.  By  Scr 
Francesco  Polidori.  Now  first  published,  with  the 
addition  of  Three  Cantos,  by  his  nephew,  Gaetano 
Polidori.     Florence  and  London.] 

It  is  so  rarely  that  the  reviewer  nowadays  has  to  cope 
with  anything  even  remotely  resembling  an  epic,  that 
when  such  a  work  does  happen  to  fall  in  his  way 
he  is  apt  to  consider  the  perusal  of  it  as  an  achievement 
almost  worthy  to  form  the  subject  of  a  poem  of  equal 
pretensions.  Nor  is  it  in  all  moods  that  he  would  so 
much  as  attempt  the  task ;  for  indeed  we  fear  it  might 
almost  be  said  of  Homer  himself  that  only  when  that 
great  man  is  found  nodding  could  he  count  safely  upon  the 
"  used-up  "  energies  of  a  modem  critic  as  being  in  per- 
fectly sympathetic  relation  with  him. 

The  poem  whose  title  and  genealogy  head  our  present 
article  is  not,  however,  a  direct  descendant  from  the 
great  epic  stock,  but  rather  belonging  to  that  illegitimate 
line  which  claims  Ariosto  for  its  ancestor — a  bastard,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  with  a  dash  of  the  Fakonbridge 
humour  in  him,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  yield  the 
hereditary  lion's  skin  to  any  that  has  not  strength  to  keep 
it  Or  perhaps,  on  some  accounts,  the  author  of  Losario 
would  have  preferred  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  his  work 
through  Tasso's  branch  of  the  heroic  family,  which,  if 
more  legitimate,  has  yet  al^-ays  seemed  to  us  to  be  lesa 
akin  to  the  parent  stock  in  vigour  than  is  the  misbegotten 
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fire  of  Ariosto ;  and,  indeed,  almost  liable  now  and  then  . 
to  that  irreverent  imputation  of  being  "  got  betwixt  sleep 
and  wake."  Au  teste,  we  can  assure  the  reader  tha.t, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  balance  of  our  author's  pre- 
dilections, his  poem  of  Losario  is  a  perfect  corttueo; 
marvellous  adventure ;  where  kings'  sons  are  dethi 
and  reinstated  ;  where  usurpers,  in  the  hour  of  trimoph, 
find  themselves  cloven  to  the  chine ;  where  the  iiDJusti6- 
able  lives  of  dragons  are  held  on  the  most  perilous  tenure  ; 
where  the  gods  themselves  are  the  "  medium  "  of  pro- 
phecy ;  and  where  the  valour  of  the  hero  is  unsurpassed, 
except  perhaps  by  that  of  his  lady — the  love  here  being 
not  only  platonic,  but  generally  having  Mars  for  a  Cupid. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  translated  extract  from  the 
poem,  we  need  merely  premise  regarding  its  author,  Ser 
Francesco  Polidori  (the  Sir  being  a  legal  title),  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  year  1720,  at  Ponledera,  in  Tuscany ;  that 
he  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which,  however, 
his  natural  goodness  of  heart  appears  to  have  interfered 
with  his  success;  and  that  he  died  in  1773.  Losario, 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  only  considerable  work, 
after  remaining  in  the  limbo  of  manuscript  for  about  a 
century,  now  at  length  sees  the  light  under  the  auspices 
of  a  nonagenarian  descendant ;  for  such,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  preface,  is  now  the  venerable  age  of  its 
editor,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  anon. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  passage  of  the 
poem  where  Prince  Losario  and  his  friend  Antasete  are 
informed  by  a  river-nymph  of  the  means  whereby  they 
may  succeed  in  destroying  a  dragon  which  troubles  her 
■dominion  : — 

Silent,  she  lifted  softly  through  the  wave 

All  her  divine  white  bosom  ;  seeming  there 
As  when  Aurora,  freed  from  night's  dull  cave, 

Fills  full  of  roses  the  sweet  morning  air ; 
Then,  with  a  hand  more  white  than  snows  which  pave 

The  Alps,  upon  their  brows  that  water  clear 
She  shook ;  and,  to  the  immediate  summons  sent, 
The  monster's  presence  stirr'd  the  element. 
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And  the  buikt  fthadder^d,  and  the  tky  grew  dark. 
At  the  dark  river  heaved  with  that  obaoene 

InlaiBoui  hulk  :  the  while  each  knight,  to  mark 
His  Vantaice,  hover'd,  atout  in  heart  and  mien, 

Aroond  it    Watchful  were  their  eyes,  and  atark 
L(Mario*a  oniet ;  and  yet  %^-eak,  I  ween, 

AfBinat  the  conttant  apray  of  fire  and  smoke. 

Which  from  the  dragon's  lips  and  nostrils  broke. 

Blinded  and  haffled  by  the  hideous  rain. 

And  stuan'd  with  gnashing  fangs  and  scourged  with  dawd, 
Still  brave  Losaho  toils,  but  spends  in  vain 

Hia  strength  against  the  dragon  without  pause  ; 
Till  at  the  last,  one  mighty  stroke  amain 

Within  the  nether  rack  of  those  (bul  jaws 
He  dealt    Then  fume  and  flame  together  ceased 
At  once ;  and  on  the  palpitating  beast 

The  champion  fcU  with  his  strong  naked  hands; 

And  nght  and  left  such  iron  blows  struck  be 
On  that  hard  front,  that  iMi  across  the  sands 

The  deep  woods  uttered  echoes  heavily ; 
A  noise  like  that  when  some  broad  roof  withstands 

The  hail'<louds  under  which  the  cattle  flee. 
Rut  when  at  length  those  open  jaws  emit 
A  flickering  tongue,  the  prince  lajrs  hold  on  it 

Then  Antasete,  who  by  the  creature's  flank 

Still  watch'dL  obedient  to  the  nymph,  did  rouse 

1  Its  strength,  and  up  the  rugged  loins  that  stank 
Clomb  on  its  neck,  and  bit  it  in  the  brows. 

Straight  as  his  teeth  within  the  forehead  sank. 
Those  execrable  limbs  fell  punderoos ; 

And  from  the  i^-ound  such  spilth  of  gore  was  shed. 

rhat  lips,  and  chin,  and  fingers,  were  all  red. 

(Canto  3,  it.  2ij,  r/  »4q,) 

There  is  movctnent  in  the  above  description,  and  the 
bloody  work  is  done  with  an  appropriately  savage  relish. 
Nor  is  this,  perhaps,  the  best  passage  which  we  could 
have  taken  from  the  poem  ;  but  its  episodical  charKter 
recommended  it  to  extract. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  Lmario  and  its  author,  we 
shall  add,  before  we  conclude,  some  little  rei^rding  its 
editor,  whose  own  poetical  works  (and  he  has  written 
much)  we  have  been  looking  over  at  the  same  time  with 
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this  his  last  publication ;  whidi,  moreover,  as  ia  d  . 
indicates,  owes  its  coDcluding  cant^  to  hJs  hand. 

We  have  saJd  aboi-e  that  Mr.  Polidari  is  doi 
ninetieth  year ;  and  we  find,  by  the  preface  to  his  o 
pocma,  that  sixty  of  these  years  have  been  si 
England,  Nor  has  his  sojouni  here  been  withoat  results  % 
having  led  apparently  to  an  extensive  acquaintance  «  ~ 
our  literature,  and  induced  him  probably  to  undertake  his 
excellent  translation  of  Milton's  works,  whose  v 
been  acknowledged  both  here  and  in  his  own  country. 
Among  his  other  labours  as  a  translator,  the  version  of 
Lucan's  Pharsalia  deserves  high  praise^  and  has  obtaioed 
it  in  many  quarters.  To  him  also  the  student  of  MOtoa 
is  indebted  for  the  modem  republication  of  that  very 
rare  work  the  Angeleida  of  ^'aU'asoni ;  accompanied  by 
a  valuable  dissertation  regarding  its  claims  to  have  sug- 
gcstcd  in  any  degree  the  structure  of  the  Paradise  LosL 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  Polidori  was  the  fattier  of  the  late 
lir.  Polidori,  who  wrote  the  Vampiyre,  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Lord  Byron;  and  that  he  is  the  father-in-law  o 
Professor  Rossetti,  celebrated  among  the  patriotic  poets 
of  his  country,  and  in  the  ufoa  oscura  of  Dantesqut 
criticism. 

We  gather  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  Polidori's  original 
poems,  that  during  four  years  of   his  youth   he  was 
secretary  to  that  Byron  of  the  classic  school,  or  Racine  of 
romanticism,  "  rejected   by  both," — tlie  great  Alfien' 
strange  kind  of  prodigal-ascetic,  suggesting  fantastic  c 
binalions ;  of  whom  one  might  say  thai  he  seemed  bent 
on  carrying  on  simultaneously  the  two  phases  of  Timon's 
career,  and  "throwing  in"  Shakspeare  paretrtnnt.   In  this 
preface  are  many  most  curious  anecdotes,  exhibiting  the 
stoical  pretensions  and  childish  self-will,  the  republic, 
ism  and  brutal  arrogance,  the  euphuistic  woman-worship 
and  private  unmanlineas  (for  none  of  these  terms  arc  too 
harsh),  which  were  among  the  contradictions  that  made 
up  this  unchivalrous  troubadour.    Some  of  these  scraps 
from  the  unacUti  biography    of  one  who  was  seldom 
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behind  the  scenes,  we  would  willingly  extract  for  our 
readers;  but,  indeed,  they  should  rightly  be  read  to- 
gether. We.  therefore  prefer  translating  a  couple 
of  specimens  frum  the  poems  in  Mr.  Polidori's  volume. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  second  of  two 
poems  entitled  *'  La  Fantasia  "  and  "  II  Disinganno;"  which 
may  be  translated  "Fantasy**  and  "Disenchantment," 
or  perhaps  more  properly,  "  Illusion  *'  and  *^  Experience." 
The  joint  theme  seems  to  us  admirably  chosen,  and  its 
execution  highly  successful. 

WINTER. 

In  thi»  dead  >Miitt  r  mam^ii  ikivv, 
\Vhu!ic  niciil  ^ikV  It  like  a  i'>>r|»-.«-, 
A\%hi]r  Ik  ncalh  ftvrn*-  rukrd  IxjuKh 
llrrc  let  mc-  ttatii!,  brhoMinK  how 
The  froit  in  cartbiv  hfc  abvirb^. 

Yet  fair  the  .<»ky  with  iUiudi  o'crsprcadt 

Aa  in  f?rry  mantle  ffarmrnt<d  ; 

While  hastily  or  placidly 

Thr  »now\  white  flakes  deM*end  to  clothe 

Thr  pleasant  wnrld  and  all  it^  growth. 

An<l  pa««ini;  \a\x  it  i«  ti<  sri- 

Huw  hilK  and  niultitiidinouN  %^tK>d% 

And  trees  al«>ne  in  «Mi|itui!e's 

Accept  the  white  f^hniiid  Mirntly  ; 

Anil  I  have  watchM  and  derm'd  it  fair, 

While  myrtle,  laurel,  jun;|KT. 

Slowly  were  hidden  :  \^hi]e  each  spring, 

Each  rivrr.  crept,  an  unkn<^wn  thin^, 

bcneat'h  iti  crystal  cwcrinj;. 

Thrn  *halt  thou  -K-r,  >H-side  tli*-  wan 
Chanced  •mrUce  «  t  his  water\  home, 
Suntl  lean  and  c<>ld  the  tamish'd  swan, — 
One  foot  within  \\\%  ruHleil  plumrs 
U (loathe  r'd.  whilr  hi 9  e\c?i  wdl  roam 
Around,  till  from  the  uintry  glooms 
Beneath  the  winic  they  h4.>{c-le^sly 
Take  .nhelter,  that  thev  mav  not  ^rr. 
And  though  ^d  thoughts  within  her  rise 
At  the  drear  MKht.  yet  it  shall  soothe 
Thy  sciul  tn  liHik  in  any  f^utsi- 
l*(«un  the  teaching  face  oi  truth. 

VOL.   tl.  37 
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Or  shall  no  bcauly  Gil  the  mind, 

No  lesson — when  the  Hocks  stand  Tut, 

Tbeir  biu:k5  all  set  against  the  blast, 

Labouring  immovable,  combined. 

Till  they  with  their  weak  fed  have  burst 

The  frost-bound  treasure  of  the  stream. 

And  now  at  length  may  quench  their  thirst  ? 

And  O  1  how  beautiful  doth  seem 

That  evening  journey  ivhen  the  herd 

Trsop  homeward  by  accustom'd  ways, 

All  night  in  paddock  there  to  graie, 

And  know  the  joy  of  rest  dcferr'd. 

Or  if  the  crow,  the  sullen  bird. 

Upon  some  leafless  branch  in  view. 

Thrusts  forth  his  neck,  and  flaps  the  bleak 

Dry  wind,  and  grates  his  ravenous  beak, 

That  sight  may  feed  thy  musings  too. 

And  grand  it  is,  'mid  for6st  boughs. 

In  darkness,  awfully  forlorn. 

At  night  to  hear  the  wind  carouse. 

Within  whose  breath  the  strong  trees  quake 

Or  stand  with  naked  limbs  all  torn  ; 

While  such  unwonted  clamours  wake 

Around,  that  over  all  the  plain 

Fear  walks  abroad,  and  tremble  then 

The  Hocks,  the  herds,  the  husbandmen. 

But  most  sublime  of  all,  most  holy, 
The  unfathomable  melancholy 
When  ivinds  are  silent  in  their  cells ; 
When  undenieath  the  moon's  Calm  light. 
Anil  in  the  unalter'd  snow  which  veils 
All  height  and  depth—to  look  (hereon, 
It  seems  throughout  the  solemn  night 
As  if  the  earth  and  sky  were  on& 

We  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  readers  will  enjoy 
with  lis,  in  the  above  beautiful  passage,  both  the  close  ob- 
servation of  nature,  and  the  under-current  of  suggestive 
thought  In  our  second  extract,  which  closes  this  notice, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Polidori's  images 
is  sufficient  to  disprove  their  modest  appUcation  to  hi» 
own  poetic  powers. 
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SONNET  TO  THE  LAUREL. 

Appmrhinf  thee,  thou  i^wth  of  mjrstic  spell. 

That  wast  of  old  a  virgin  lair  and  wise, 

I  fix  upon  thee  my  de%*otcd  ejres 
And  stand  a  little  while  immovable. 
Then  if  in  the  low  breeie  thy  bnmcfaes  quail^ 

"What,  so  afraid?'*  I  tay;  ''not  I,  poor  tfec, 

Apollo ;  though  my  heart  hath  chemb'd  thee 
Because  thou  crowii*st  his  children's  foreheads  well.** 
Then  half-incenaed,  abasing  mine  own  brow — 

"  These  leaves,"  I  muse,  *  how  many  crave— with  theas 
How  few  at  length  the  flattering  gods  endow  I 

I  hoped— ah !  shall  I  hope  again  ?    Nay,  cease. 
Too  much,  alas  I  the  world*s  nide  clamours  now 

Bewilder  mine  accorded  cadenceSb* 
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J  Smaiiai  Afirailt-Rliynu: 
BY    HARTMANN    VON    \vt,    (a.D,  I  IOO 1  200). 

Hartmann  von  Aiti,  the  fame  went. 
Was  a  good  knight,  and  axil  acgucni  ^- 

With  books  in  every  character,  ^H 

Having  sought  this  many  a  year,  ^H 

fie  found  at  length  a  record  fit,  ^H 

As  far  as  fie  apprehendrth  it,  ^ 

To  smoothc  the  rueged paths  uneven. 
To  glorify  God  whtch  ts  in  Heaven, 
And  gain  kind  thought    ' 
For  himself  as  also  for 

Unto  your  ears  this  song  sings  he, 
And  begs,  an  you  hear  it  patiently. 
That  his  reward  be  held  tn  store  ; 
A  nd  that  whoso,  when  his  days  are  o'er. 
Shall  read  and  understand  this  book. 
For  the  writer  unto  God  may  look. 
Praying  that  God  may  be  his  goal 
And  the  place  of  rest  to  his  poor  soul. 

That  man  his  proper  shrift  shall  win 

Who  prayetkfor  his  brother's  sin. 

PART    I. 
Once  on  a  time,  rhymeth  the  rhyme. 
In  Swabia-land  once  on  a  time, 
There  was  8  nobleman  sojourning, 
Unto  whose  nobleness  ever^Aing 
Of  virtue  and  high-hearted  excellence 
Worthy  his  line  and  his  large  pretence 
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With  plentiful  measure  w-as  meted  out : 
The  land  rejoiced  in  him  round  about. 
He  was  like  a  prince  in  his  governing — 
In  his  wealth  he  was  like  a  king; 
But  most  of  all  by  the  fame  far-flou'n 
Of  his  great  knightliness  was  he  known, 
Nt>rth  and  south,  upon  land  and  sea. 
By  his  name  he  was  Henry  of  the  Lea. 
All  things  whereby  the  truth  grew  dim 
Were  held  as  hateful  foes  with  him  : 
By  solemn  oath  was  he  bimndcn  fast 
To  shun  them  while  his  life  should  last. 
In  honour  all  his  days  went  by  : 
Therefore  his  soul  might  look  up  high 
T<t  honourable  authority. 

A  paragon  of  all  graciousness, 

A  blossoming  branch  of  youthfulness, 

A  looking-glass  to  the  world  around, 

A  stainless  and  priceless  diamond, 

Of  gallant  'haviour  a  beautiful  wreath, 

A  home  when  the  tyrant  menaceth, 

A  buckler  to  the  breast  of  his  friend, 

And  courteous  without  measure  or  end  ; 

Whose  deeds  of  arms  'twere  long  to  tell ; 

Of  precious  wisdom  a  limpid  well, 

A  singer  of  ladies  evcr>'  one, 

And  ver>*  lordly  to  look  upon 

In  feature  and  bearing  and  countenance  : — 

Say,  failed  he  in  anything,  perchance. 

The  summit  of  all  glory  to  gain 

And  the  lasting  honour  of  all  men  ? 

Alack  !  the  soul  that  was  up  so  high 
Dropped  down  into  pitiful  mi!«er>' : 
The  lofty  courage  was  stricken  low. 
The  steady  triumph  stumbled  in  woe. 
And  the  world-joy  was  hidden  in  the  dust, 
Even  as  all  such  shall  be  and  must. 
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He  whose  life  in  the  senses  ceDlrelb 

Is  already  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  joys,  called  great,  of  this  under-state 

Burn  up  the  bosom  early  and  late ; 

And  their  shining  is  altogether  vain, 

For  it  bringeth  anguish  and  trouble  and  pain. 

The  torch  that  flatnes  for  men  to  sec 

And  wastcth  to  ashes  inwardly 

Is  verily  but  an  imaging 

Of  man's  own  life,  the  piteous  thing. 

The  whole  is  brittleness  and  mishap : 

We  sit  and  dally  in  Fortune's  lap 

Till  tears  break  in  our  smiles  betwixt, 

And  the  shallow  honey-draught  be  mix'd 

With  sorrow's  wormwood  fathom-deep. 

Oh  !  rest  not  therefore,  man,  nor  sleep  : — 

In  the  blossoming  of  thy  flower-crown 

A  sword  is  raised  to  smite  thee  down. 
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Even  with  Earl  Henry  it  was  thus: 

Though  gladsome  and  very  glorious 

Was  the  manner  of  his  life,  yet  God 

Upon  his  spirit's  fulness  trod. 

The  curse  that  fell  was  heavy  and  deep — 

A  thunderbolt  in  the  hour  of  sleep. 

His  body,  whose  beauty  was  so  much, 

Was  turned  unto  loathing  and  reproach, — 

Full  ol  foul  sores,  increasing  fast. 

Which  grew  into  leprosy  at  last. 

Ages  ago  the  Lord  even  so 

Ordained  that  Job  should  be  brought  low. 

To  prove  him  if  in  such  distress 

He  would  hold  fast  his  righteousness. 

The  great  rich  Earl,  who  otherwhile 

Met  but  man's  praise  and  woman's  smile. 

Was  now  no  less  than  out-thrust  quite. 

The  day  of  the  world  hath  a  dark  night. 
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What  time  Lord  Henry  wholly  knew 
The  ftoand  that  he  was  come  into^ 
And  saw  folk  shun  him  as  he  went. 
And  his  pains  food  for  merriment, 
Then  did  he,  as  often  it  is  done 
By  those  whom  sorrow  falleth  on«> 
He  Mnnapped  not  round  him  as  a  robe 
The  patience  that  was  found  in  Job. 
For  holy  Job  meet  semblance  took, 
And  bowed  him  under  God's  rebuke. 
Which  had  given  to  him  the  world's  reverse, 
And  the  shame,  and  the  anguish,  and  the  curse, 
Only  to  snatch  away  his  soul 
From  emptiness  and  earth's  control : 
Therefore  his  soul  had  triumphing 
Inmost ly  at  the  troublous  thing. 

In  such  wise  Henry  bore  him  not ; 

Its  duteousness  his  heart  forgot ; 

His  pride  Mraxed  hard  and  kept  its  place. 

But  the  glory  departed  from  his  face, 

And  that  which  was  his  strength  grew  weak. 

The  hand  that  smote  him  on  the  cheek 

Was  all  too  heavy.     It  was  night 

Now,  and  his  sun  withdrew  its  light 

To  the  pride  of  his  uplifted  thought 

Much  woe  the  weary  knowledge  brought 

That  the  pleasant  way  his  feet  did  wend 

Was  all  passed  o'er  and  had  an  end. 

The  day  wherein  his  years  had  begun 

Went  in  his  mouth  with  a  malison. 

As  the  ill  grew  stronger  and  more  strong. 

There  was  but  hope  bore  him  along : 

Even  yet  to  hope  he  was  full  fain 

That  gold  might  help  him  l>ack  again 

Thither  whence  God  had  cast  him  out 

Ah  !  weak  to  strive  and  little  stout 

'Gainst  Heaven  the  strength  that  he  postesi^d 
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North  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 

Far  and  wide  from  every  side, 

Medici ners  well  proved  and  tried 

Came  to  him  at  the  voice  of  his  woe  ; 

But,  mused  and  pondered  they  everso, 

They  could  but  say,  Tor  all  their  care. 

That  he  must  be  content  to  bear 

The  burthen  of  the  anger  of  God  ; 

For  him  there  was  none  other  road. 

Already  was  his  heart  nigh  down, 

When  yet  to  him  one  chance  was  shown  ; 

For  in  Salerno  dwelt,  folk  said, 

A  leach  who  still  might  lend  him  aid, 

Albeit  unto  his  body's  cure 

All  such  had  been  as  nought  before. 

Up  rose  fresh -hearted  the  sick  man. 

And  sought  the  great  physician. 

And  told  him  all,  and  prayed  him  hard, 

With  the  proffer  of  a  rich  reward. 

To  take  away  his  griefs  toul  cause. 

Then  said  the  leach  without  a  pause, 

"  There  is  one  means  might  healing  yield. 

Yet  will  you  ever  be  unheal'd." 

And  Henry  said,  "  Say  on  ;  define 

Your  thoughts ;  your  words  are  as  thick  wine. 

Some  means  may  bring  recovery  ? — 

I  will  recover  I     Verily, 

Unto  your  will  my  will  shall  bend. 

So  this  mine  anguish  pass  and  end." 

Then  said  the  leach,  "Give  ear  to  me  : 

Thus  stands  it  with  your  misery. 

Albeit  there  be  a  means  of  health. 

From  no  man  shall  you  win  such  wealth ; 

Many  have  it,  yet  none  will  give  ; 

You  shall  lack  it  all  the  days  you  shall  Uve ; — 
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Strength  gets  it  not ;  valour  gains  it  not ; 
Nor  with  gold  nor  with  silver  is  it  bought. 
Then,  since  God  hcfdeth  nut  your  plaint, 
Accept  God's  will  and  be  content." 


"  Woe's  me !  "  did  Henry's  speech  begin  ; 
"  Your  pastime  du  you  take  herein. 
To  snatch  the  last  hope  from  my  sight  ? 
Riches  are  mine,  and  mine  is  might, — 
Why  caM  away  such  gulden  chance 
As  waitrth  t»n  mv  deliverance  ? 
You  shall  grow  rich  in  succouring  mc  : 
Tell  me  the  means,  what  tliey  may  be." 

Ouoth  the  leach,  "  Then  know  them,  what 

they  are  ; 
Yet  still  all  hope  must  stand  afar. 
Truly  if  the  cure  for  your  care 
Might  be  gotten  anyway  anywhere. 
Did  it  hide  in  the  furthest  part*>  c»f  earth, 
This-wise  I  had  not  sient  you  forth. 
Hut  all  my  knowledge  hath  none  avail ; 
There  is  but  one  thing  would  not  fail : — 
An  innocent  virf^in  for  to  find. 
Chaste,  and  modest,  and  pure  in  mind. 
Who,  to  save  yt>u  from  death,  might  choose 
Her  ou'n  y<iung  body's  life  to  lose  : 
The  heart's  bl(K>d  nf  the  excellent  maid— 
That  and  nought  else  can  be  your  aid. 
But  there  is  none  will  lie  won  thereby 
For  the  love  of  another's  life  to  die.'* 

Tu-as  then  prjor  Henry  knew  indeed 

That  from  his  ill  he  might  not  be  freed, 

Sith  that  no  woman  he  might  win 

Of  her  own  will  to  art  herein. 

Thus  gat  he  but  an  ill  return 

For  the  journey  he  made  unto  Saleme, 
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Aad  the  hope  he  had  upon  that  day 

Was  snatched  fr-om  him  and  rent  a\vay. 

Homeward  he  hied  him  back  :  ful!  fain 

With  limbs  in  the  dust  he  would  have  lain. 

Of  his  substance — lands  and  riches  both — 

He  rid  himself;  even  as  one  doth 

Who  the  breath  of  the  last  life  of  his  hope 

Once  and  for  ever  hath  rendered  up. 

To  his  friends  he  gave,  and  to  the  poor; 

Unto  God  praying  evermore 

The  spirit  that  was  in  him  xo  save. 

And  make  his  bed  soft  in  the  grave. 

What  still  remained,  aside  he  set 

For  Holy  Church's  benefit 

Of  all  that  heretofore  was  his 

Nought  held  he  for  himself,  1  wis. 

Save  one  small  house,  with  byre  and  field : 

There  from  the  world  he  lived  conceal'd, — 

There  lived  he  and  awaited  Death, 

Who,  being  awaited,  lingereth. 

Pity  and  ruth  his  troubles  found 

Alway  through  all  the  country  round. 

Who  heard  him  named,  had  sorrow  deep, 

And  for  his  piteous  sake  would  weep. 


^ 


PART    II. 

The  little  farm,  with  herd  and  field. 
Now,  as  it  had  been  erst,  was  till'd 
By  a  poor  man  of  simple  make 
Whose  heart  right  seldom  had  the  ache. 
A  happy  soul,  and  well  content 
With  every  chance  that  fortune  sent, 
Being  equal  in  fortune's  pitch 
Even  unto  him  that  is  rich, — 
For  that  his  master's  kindly  will 
Set  limit  to  his  labour  still. 
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And  without  cumbrance  and  in  peace 
He  lived  upon  the  field's  increase. 
With  him  poor  Henry,  troublc-press'd. 
Dwelt,  and  to  dwell  with  him  was  rest. 
In  grateful  unse,  neglecting  nought, 
Still  was  the  peasant's  service  wrought : 
Cheerily,  both  in  heart  and  look. 
The  trouble  and  the  toil  he  took, 
Which,  new  as  each  day  dawned  anew. 
For  Henry  he  must  bear  and  do. 

With  favour  which  to  blessings  ran, 

God  looked  upon  the  worthy  man : 

He  gave  him  strength  to  aid  his  life, 

A  sturdy  heart,  an  honest  wife, 

And  children  such  as  bring  to  be 

That  a  man's  breast  is  brimmed  with  glee. 

Among  them  was  a  little  maid. 

Red<heeked,  in  yellow  locks  arrayed. 

Whose  tenth  year  was  just  passing  her ; 

With  eyes  most  innocently  clear. 

Sweet  smiles  that  soothe,  swret  tone^  that  lull ; 

Of  gracious  semblance  wonderful. 

For  her  sick  lord  the  dear  good  child 

Was  full  nf  tender  thoughts  and  mild. 

Rarely  from  sitting  at  his  fret 

She  rose ;  because  his  speech  was  sweet, 

To  serve  him  she  w^^s  pn>ud  and  glad. 

Great  fear  her  little  playmatrs  had 

At  the  sight  of  the  loathly  wight ; 

But  shr,  as  often  as  she  mi^ht. 

Went  to  him  and  with  him  would  stay ; 

And  her  heart  unto  him  alway 

Clave  as  a  child's  heart  cleaves  :  his  pain 

And  grief  that  ever  mu^t  rcmam. 

With  childish  grace  she  soothed  the  while, 

And  sat  her  at  hi^  feet  with  a  smile. 
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And  Henry  loved  the  liltlc  one 
Who  had  such  thought  his  woes  upon. 
And  he  would  buy  her  baubles  bright 
Such  as  to  children  give  delight : 
Nought  else  to  peace  his  heart  could  lift 
Like  her  innocent  gladness  at  the  gilt. 
A  riband  sometimes,  broad  and  fair, 
To  twine  with  the  tresses  of  her  hair. 
Or  a  looking-glass,  or  a  little  ring. 
Or  a  girdle-clasp  ;— at  anything 
She  was  so  thankful,  was  so  pleased, 
That  in  some  sort  his  pain  was  eased. 
And  he  would  even  say  jestingly, 
His  own  good  little  wife  was  she. 
Seldom  she  Ic^ft  hjm  long  alone, 
Winning  him  from  his  inward  moan 
With  love  and  childish  trustfulness; 
Her  joyous  seeming  ne'er  grew  less ; 
She  was  a  balm  unto  his  breast, — 
Unto  his  eyes  she  was  shade  and  rest. 

Already  were  three  years  outwrung. 
And  still  his  torment  o'er  him  hung. 
And  still  in  death  ceased  not  his  life. 

It  chanced  the  peasant  and  his  wife, 

And  his  two  little  daughters,  sate 

Together  when  the  day  was  late. 

Their  talk  was  all  upon  their  lord. 

And  how  the  help  they  could  afford 

Was  joy  to  thcui,  and  of  the  woe 

They  suffered  for  his  sake, — yet  how 

His  death,  they  feared,  might  bring  thera  \ 

They  thought  that  in  the  universe 

No  lord  could  be  so  good  as  he. 

And  if  but  once  they  lived  to  sec 

Another  inherit  of  their  friend. 

That  all  their  welfare  needs  must  end. 
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Then  to  his  lord  the  peasant  spake. 
"Question,  dear  master,  1  would  make, 
So  you  permit  mr,  of  thr  cau*«c 
Wherefore  thu«  long  yni  have  made  pause 
From  seeking  help  from  surh  as  win 
Worship  by  lure  of  medicine, 
And  famous  are  both  near  and  far. 
One  such  might  yet  break  down  the  bar 
That  shuts  you  from  your  health's  estate. 
Wherefore,  dear  master,  should  you  wait?" 

Then  sigh*»  fp'in  the  9<>ul  of  the  sii-k  man 
Pressed  ouiwanl,  and  his  tears  began  ; 
They  were  s«»  s..re,  thai  when  he  spake 
It  seemed  as  thi>UL:h  hi»  heart  would  hreak. 

"  From  God  this  wnful  curse,"  he  said, 

•*  Wofully  have  1  merited. 

Whose  mind  but  to  world- vanity 

LiMiked,  and  but  thought  ht>w  best  to  be 

Wondrous  in  the  thinking  of  men  : 

Worship  1  Iabt>ur<-<1  to  attain 

By  w*eaith,  whiih  rmd  in  His  great  views 

Had  given  me  ftir  another  use. 

God's  self  1  had  well-nigh  forgot. 

The  moulder  of  my  human  lot. 

Whose  gifts,  ill  ta'i-n,  though  well  bestt>w'd. 

Hindered  me  trmn  the  heaven- n^ad  ; 

Till  I  at  length,  l<^t  here  as  there. 

Am  chosen  unt<i  '•ha me  and  despair. 

His  wrath's  insulff -ruble  weight 

Made  me  to  know  Him-  but  too  late. 

From  bad  to  worx*,  from  worse  to  worst. 

At  length  I  am  rast  forth  and  curs'd  : 

The  whole  world  from  my  side  doth  flee  ; 

The  wretchedest  insulteth  me ; 

Lr»oking  on  mr,  each  rt:flian 

Accounts  himsolt  the  better  man, 
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And  turns  his  visage  from  Ihe  sight, 

As  though  I  brought  him  bane  and  blight. 

Therefore  may  God  reward  thee,  thou 

Who  dost  bear  with  mc  even  now. 

Not  scorning  him  whose  sore  distress 

No  more  may  guerdon  faithfulness. 

And  yet,  however  kind  and  true 

TTic  deeds  thy  goodness  bids  thee  do, — 

Still,  spile  of  all,  it  must  at  heart 

Rejoice  thee  when  my  breath  shall  pari. 

How  am  I  outcast  and  forlorn ! — 

That  1,  who  as  thy  lord  was  born. 

Must  now  beseech  thee  of  thy  grace 

To  suffer  me  in  mine  evil  case. 

With  a  great  blessing  verily 

Thou  Shalt  be  blest  of  Cod  through  me, 

Because  to  me,  whom  God  thus  tries. 

Pity  thou  grantest,  Christian -wise. 

The  thing  thou  askest  thou  shall  know  : — 

All  the  physicians  long  ago 

Who  might  bring  help  in  any  kind 

I  sought ; — but,  woe  is  me  !  to  find 

That  all  the  help  in  all  the  earth 

Avails  not  and  is  nothing  worth. 

One  means  there  is  indeed,  and  yet 

That  means  nor  gold  nor  prayers  may  get  :— 

A  leach  who  is  full  of  lore  hath  said 

How  it  needeth  that  a  virtuous  maid 

For  my  sake  with  her  life  should  part, 

And  feel  the  steel  cut  to  her  heart : 

Only  in  the  blood  of  such  an  one 

My  curse  may  cease  beneath  the  sun. 

But  such  an  one  what  hope  can  show. 

Who  her  own  life  would  thus  forego 

To  save  my  life  7  Then  let  despair 

Bow  down  within  my  soul  to  bear 

The  wrath  God's  justice  doth  up-pile. 

When  will  death  come  ?    Woe  woe  the  while  t ' 
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Of  these,  poor  Henr>''s  u-ords,  each  word 
The  little  maiden  likewise  heard 
Who  at  his  feet  v^-ould  always  sit ; 
And  forgot  it  not«  but  rcmember'd  it. 
In  the  hid  shrine,  her  heart's  recess, 
She  held  his  words  in  silentness. 
As  the  mind  of  an  angel  was  her  mind, 
Grave  and  holy  and  Christ -incUn'd. 

When  in  their  chamber,  day  being  past, 
Her  parents,  after  toil,  slept  fast, — 
Then  always  with  the  self-same  stir 
The  sighs  uf  her  grief  troubled  her. 
At  the  foot  of  her  parents'  bed 
Lying,  so  many  tears  she  shed 
(Bitter  and  many)  as  to  make 
Tliat  they  woke  up  and  kept  au'ake. 

iler  secret  grie\'ing  once  perceived. 

They  made  much  marvel  why  she  grieved. 

And  questioned  her  of  the  evil  chance 

To  which  she  gave  s<.»rrowful  utterance 

In  her  sobbings  and  in  her  under-cries: 

But  nothing  answered  she  anywise. 

Until  her  father  bade  her  tell 

Openly  and  truly  and  well 

Why  night  by  night  within  her  bed 

So  many  bitter  tears  she  shed. 

"  Alack  !"  quuth  she,  '*  what  should  it  be 

But  our  kind  master's  misery — 

With  thoughts  how  s«Mtn  we  now  must  miss 

Both  him  and  all  our  happines<»  ? 

( >ur  solace  shall  be  nurs  no  more : 

There  is  no  lord  alive,  be  sure. 

Who,  like  unto  him  and  of  his  worth. 

Shall  bless  our  days  with  peace  thenceforth." 

They  answering  said  -  *'  Right  words  and  rare 
Thou  speak'st ;  but  it  booteth  not  an  hair 
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That  we  should  make  outcry  and  lament : 
Brood  thou  no  longer  thereanent. 
Unto  us  it  is  pain,  as  unto  thee, 
Perchance  even  more ;  yet  what  can  we 
That  may  avail  for  succouring  ? 
Truly  the  Lord  hath  done  this  thing." 

Thus  silenced  they  her  speaking  ;  but 

Her  soul's  complaint  they  silenced  not. 

Grief  lay  with  her  from  hour  to  hour 

Through  the  long  night;  nor  dawn  had  power 

To  rid  her  of  it ;  all  beside 

That  near  and  about  her  might  betide 

Seemed  nought.     And  when  sleep  covered  men, 

Again  and  again  and  yet  again. 

Wakeful  and  faithful,  she  would  crouch 

Wearily  on  her  little  couch, 

Tossing  in  trouble  without  sign  : 

And  from  her  eyes  the  scalding  brine 

Flowed  through  sick  grief  that  wept  apart ; 

As  steadfastly  within  her  heart 

She  pondered  on  her  heart's  sore  ache 

And  on  those  words  Earl  Henry  spake. 

Long  with  herself  communing  so, 

Her  tears  were  softened  in  their  flow ; 

Because  at  length  her  will  was  Hx'd 

To  stand  his  fate  and  him  betwixt. 

Where  now  should  such  a  child  be  sought. 
Thinking  even  as  this  one  thought. 
Who,  rather  than  her  lord  should  die. 
Chose  her  own  death  and  he!d  thereby  ? 

But  once  her  purpose  settled  fast. 

All  woe  went  forth  from  her  and  pass'd ; 

Her  heart  sat  lightly  in  her  breast, 

And  one  thing  only  gave  unrest. 

Her  lord's  own  hand,  she  feared,  might  stay 

Her  footsteps  from  the  terrible  way, — 
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She  feared  her  parents  stren^  might  lack, 
And,  through  much  loving,  hold  her  back. 
By  reason  of  such  fears,  she  fell 
Into  new  grief  unspeakable, 
And  that  night,  as  the  past  nights,  vrept. 
Waking  her  father  where  he  slept 
"Thou  foolish  child,"  thus  did  he  say, 
"  Why  wilt  thou  weep  thine  eyes  away 
For  what  no  help  thou  hast  can  mend  ? 
Is  not  this  moan  thou  mak'st  to  end  ? 
We  would  sleep ;  let  us  sleep  in  peace." 
Thus  chidingly  he  bade  her  cease, 
Because  his  thought  conceived  in  nought 
The  thing  she  had  laid  up  in  her  thought. 

Answered  him  the  excellent  maid  : 
"  Truly  my  own  dear  lord  hath  said 
That  by  one  means  he  may  be  heal'd. 
So  ye  but  your  consenting  yield. 
It  is  my  blood  that  he  shall  have. 
I,  being  virgin-pure,  to  save 
His  days,  do  choose  the  edge  o'  the  knife. 
And  my  death  rather  than  my  life." 

The  young  girl's  parents  lay  and  heard. 
And  had  sore  grief  of  her  spoken  word  ; 
And  thus  her  father  said  :  "  How  now  ? 
What  silly  wish,  child,  wishest  thou  ? 
Thou  durst  not  do  it  in  very  truth. 
What  knows  a  child  of  these  things,  forsooth  ? 
Ugly  Death  thou  hast  never  seen  : 
Were  he  once  to  near  thee,  I  ween — 
Didst  thou  view  the  pit  of  the  sepulchre^ 
Thy  face  would  change  and  thy  flesh  fear, 
And  thy  soul  within  thee  would  shake. 
And  thy  weak  hands  would  toil  to  break 
The  grasp  of  the  monster  foul  and  grim, 
Drawing  thee  from  thyself  to  him. 
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And  n  staff  our  Tailing  steps  to  save  : 
In  place  whereof,  thine  own  black  grave 
With  thine  own  hand  thou  digg'st,  and  sad 
Grow  the  hope  and  the  comfort  that  we  had. 
And  I  must  weep  at  thy  tomb  aJl  day 
Till  in  plague  and  torment  I  pass  away. 
Yet  oh  I  whatc'er  our  ills  may  be. 
So  much  and  more  shall  God  do  to  thee." 


Then  the  pious  maid  answered  and  said: — 

"O  mother,  that  in  my  soul  art  laid. 

How  should  I  not  at  all  times  here 

See  the  path  of  my  dutj-  clear. 

When  at  all  limes  my  thankful  mind 

Meclcth  thy  love,  lender  and  kind, 

That  kindly  and  tenderly  ministers  ? 

Of  a  verity  I  am  young  in  years  ; 

Yet  this  1  know  :  what  is  mine,  to  wit, 

Is  mine  but  since  thou  gavesi  it. 

And  if  the  people  grant  me  praise. 

And  look  with  favour  in  my  face. 

Yet  my  heart's  tale  is  continual — 

That  only  thee  must  I  thank  for  all 

Which  it  pleaseth  them  to  perceive  in  me; 

And  that  ne'er  a  thing  should  be  brought  to  be 

By  myself  on  myself,  save  such 

As  thou  wouldst  permit  without  reproach. 

Mother,  it  was  thou  that  didst  give 

These  limbs  and  the  life  wherewith  I  live, — 

And  is  it  thou  wouldst  grudge  my  soul 

Its  white  robe  and  its  aureole  ? 

The  knowledge  of  evil  in  my  breast 

Hath  not  yet  been,  nor  sin's  unrest ; 

Therefore,  the  road  being  overtrod, 

I  know  I  shall  have  portion  with  God. 

Say  not  that  this  is  foolishness  ; 

~Io  faand  but  God's  hand  is  in  this: 
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Him  RiiMt  tfaoa  thank,  wIiom  gnce  doth  dnsM 

My  hart  from  rarth't  tlfaLrcr  till  bcnce 

ll  long!  with  II  mi|[hiy  wiQ  to  go 

Ere  lin  be  kiwwn  that's  yet  to  know. 

Well  it  nmlB  ihat  the  joys  of  cairth 

(Denned  oftentinies  ufa  pricclcaa  worth) 

By  man  ahdulil  be  rounied  excel  leal ; 

How  othcfwiac  might  he  rot  content 

With  anything  but  Christ's  pcffcLtint  ? 

Oh  I  to  such  reeda  let  mc  do4  ding  I 

God  know*  how  vain  acam  tu  tny  ai^i 

The  blian  of  thi*  wurid  and  the  ddi^ ; 

For  the  delight  turnctb  anuaa. 

And  aoul'a  tribulatitin  hath  the  blisa. 

What  IS  thnr  life  ? — a  ga*p  for  breath  ; 

And  their  guerdon  ? — but  Ifaa  banhen  of  death. 

One  thing  akme  is  aurr : — atifivld  pence 

Come  tn^y,  with  to-monvw  ll  alnll  cenae ; 

Till  the  bisl  evfl  thing  at  but 

Shall  find  a*  nut,  and  oar  dayi  be  paaL 

Nor  birth  nor  wealth  sBCCoorcSh  lhaH 

Nor  strmglh,  nur  the  courage  ol  atrong  men. 

Nor  honour,  nor  fealty,  nor  Imlh. 

Out  and  aWrk  t  unr  life,  uur  yonth, 

Arc  hot  dint  unty  and  empty  amokc ; 

We  arc  Udrn  branches  thnt  the  winds  rack. 

Woe  to  tlw  fool  who  laycth  hold 

On  enrth'^  vain  ahadowa  f"intWi1 1 

The  marsh-fin:  gkam,  «a  it  halfc  ihoae. 

Still  ahincs,  luring  Ua  ftwWIapa  on : 

But  be  is  dead  ere  he  reach  tbe  eonl, 

And  wWi  hia  Benh  dictb  Us  wuL 

TbercfDre,  dear  mmbcr,  b«  at  res^ 

And  labour  not  tu  make  mnnlflEM 

Tliat  for  my  aake  thou  hnkfat  me  here : 

Bui  let  one  ailenn:  malce  it  clear 

That  my  bther't  will  u  jinncd  with  ihiae. 

Ala*  I  though  I  kept  ihia  life  uf  mine, 
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'Tis  verily  but  a  little  while 

That  ye  may  smile,  or  that  I  may  smile. 

Two  years  perchance,  perchance  even  three. 

In  happiness  I  shall  keep  with  ye : 

Then  must  our  lord  be  surely  dead, 

And  sorrow  and  sighing  find  us  instead ; 

And  your  want  shall  your  will  withhold 

From  giving  me  any  dowry-gold, 

And  no  man  will  take  me  for  his  wife ; 

And  my  life  shall  be  trouble-rife, 

And  very  hateful,  and  worse  than  death. 

Or  though  this  thing  that  threateneth 

Were  scaped,  and  ere  our  good  lord  died 

Some  bridegroom  chose  me  for  his  bride, — 

Thoi^h  then,  ye  think,  all  is  made  smooth, 

Yet  the  bad  is  but  made  worse,  forsooth  ; 

For  even  with  love,  woes  should  not  cease. 

And  not  to  love  were  the  end  of  peace. 

Thus  through  ill  and  grief  I  struggle  still, 

What  to  attain  ?     Even  grief  and  ill. 

In  this  strait.  One  would  set  me  free, 

My  soul  and  my  body  asking  of  me. 

That  I  may  be  with  Him  where  He  is. 

Hold  me  not ;  1  would  make  myself  His. 

He  only  is  the  true  Husbandman  ; 

The  labour  ends  well  which  He  began ; 

Ever  His  plough  goeth  aright ; 

His  barns  fill ;  for  His  fields  there  is  no  blight  %. 

In  His  lands  life  dies  not  anywhere  ; 

Never  a  child  sorroweth  there ; 

There  heat  is  not,  neither  is  cold ; 

There  the  lapse  of  years  maketh  not  old  ; 

But  peace  hath  its  dwelling  there  for  aye, 

And  abideth,  and  shall  not  pass  away. 

Thither,  yea,  thither  let  me  go, 

And  be  rid  of  this  shadow-place  below, — 

This  place  laid  waste  like  a  waste  plain. 

Where  nothing  is  but  torment  and  pain 
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Where  a  day's  blight  lalleth  upon 

The  work  of  a  year,  and  it  is  gone ; 

Where  ruinous  thunder  lifls  its  voice. 

And  where  the  harvest  may  not  rejoice. 

You  love  me  ?    Oh  let  your  love  be  teen, 

And  labour  no  more  to  drcumvene 

My  heart's  desire  for  the  happy  place. 

To  the  Lord  let  me  lif\  my  face, — 

Even  unto  Jesus  Christ  my  Friend, 

Whose  gracious  mercies  have  no  end, 

In  whose  name  Love  is  the  world's  dear  Lord, 

And  by  whom  not  the  vilest  is  abhorr*d. 

Alike  with  Him  is  man's  estate, — 

As  the  rich  the  poor,  the  small  as  the  great : 

Were  I  a  queen,  be  sure  that  He 

With  more  joy  could  not  welcome  me. 

Yet  from  your  hearts  do  I  turn  my  heart  ? 

Nay,  from  your  love  I  will  not  part, 

But  rejoice  to  be  subject  untu  you. 

Then  count  not  my  thought  to  be  untrue 

Because  I  deem,  if  I  do  this  thing. 

It  is  your  weal  I  am  furthering. 

Whoso,  men  say,  another's  pelf 

Heaping,  pulls  want  upon  himself, — 

Whoso  his  neighbour's  fame  would  crown 

By  bringing  ruin  upon  his  own, — 

His  friendship  is  surely  overmuch. 

But  this  my  purpose  is  none  such  : 

For  though  ye  too  shall  gain  relief, 

It  is  myself  I  would  ser\'e  in  chief. 

O  mother  dear,  weep  not,  nor  mourn  : 

My  duty  is  this ;  let  it  be  borne. 

Take  heart, — thou  hast  other  children  left ; 

In  theirs  thy  life  shall  be  less  bereft ; 

They  shall  comfort  thee  for  the  loss  of  me  : 

Then  my  own  gain  let  me  bring  to  be. 

And  my  lord's ;  for  to  him  upon  the  earth 

This  only  can  be  of  any  worth. 
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Nor  think  that  thou  sbalt  look  on  my  grave ; 

That  pain,  at  least,  thou  canst  never  have; 

Very  far  away  is  the  land 

Where  that  must  be  done  which  1  have  plann'd. 

God  guerdoneth ;  in  God  is  my  feith ; 

He  shall  loosen  me  /rom  the  bonds  of  Death." 
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All  trembling  had  the  parents  heard 

Death  by  their  daughter  thus  preferr'd 

With  3  language  so  very  marvellous 

(Surely  no  child  reasoneth  thus), 

Whnse  words  between  her  lips  made  stir, 

As  though  the  Spirit  were  poured  on  her 

Which  giveth  knowledge  of  tongues  unknown. 

So  strange  was  every  word  and  tone, 

They  knew  not  how  they  might  answer  it, 

Except  by  striving  to  submit 

To  Him  Who  had  made  the  child's  heart  rife 

With  the  love  of  death  and  the  scorn  of  life. 

Therefore  they  said,  silently  still, 

"All-perfect  One,  it  is  Thy  will." 

With  fear  and  doubt's  most  bitter  ban 

They  were  a-cold  ;  so  the  poor  man 

And  the  poor  woman  sat  alway 

In  their  bed,  without  yea  or  nay. 

Ever  alack  I  they  had  no  speech 

The  new  dawn  of  their  thoi^ht  to  reach. 

With  a  wild  sorrow  unrepresa'd 

The  mother  caught  the  child  to  her  breast; 

But  the  father  after  long  interval 

Said,  though  his  soul  smote  him  withal, 

"Daughter,  if  God  is  in  thine  heart. 

Heed  not  our  grieving,  but  depart." 
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Then  the  tweet  maid  smiled  quietly ; 
And  aoon  i'  the  morning  hastened  she 
To  the  room  where  the  sick  man  slept. 
Up  to  his  bed  she  softly  stepp'd, 
Sayingp  "  Do  you  sleep,  my  dear  lord  ?  " 

*'  No,  little  wife/'  was  his  first  word, 
^  But  why  art  thou  so  early  to-day  ?  " 

"  Grief  made  that  I  could  not  keep  away— > 
The  great  grief  that  I  have  for  you." 

"God  be  with  thee,  faithful  and  true  I 
Often  to  case  my  suffering 
Thou  hast  done  many  a  gracious  thing. 
But  it  lasteth ;  it  shall  be  always  so." 

Then  said  the  girl :  ''  On  my  troth,  no  ! 

Take  courage  and  comfort ;  it  will  turn. 

The  fire  that  in  your  flesh  doth  bum. 

One  means,  you  know,  would  quench  at  once. 

My  mind  climbs  to  conclusions. 

Not  a  day  will  1  make  delay, 

Now  I  am  'vrare  of  the  one  >%'ay. 

Dear  lord,  I  have  heard  yourself  expound 

How,  if  only  a  maiden  could  be  found 

To  lose  her  life  for  you  willingly. 

From  all  your  pains  you  might  yet  be  free. 

God  He  knoweth,  I  will  do  this : 

My  worth  is  not  as  yours,  I  wisL** 

Wondering  and  sore  astoniH, 
The  poor  sick  man  looked  at  the  maid. 
Whose  face  smiled  down  unto  his  face, 
Wliile  the  tears  gave  each  other  chase 
Over  his  cheeks  from  his  weary  eyes, 
Till  he  made  answer  in  this  vrise  : — 
''  Trust  me,  this  death  is  not,  my  child, 
So  tender  a  trouble  and  so  mild 
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A9  tboti,  in  thy  reckatnng,  rcduoesL 

TfaoB  ditlst  keep  roadiieM  from  my  bceasl. 

And  help  me  when  other  help  was  Done : 

I  thank  thee  for  all  that  tboa  bast  done. 

(Ifoy  God  milo  thee  be  merdfol 

For  thy  lendentess  in  the  day  of  dule '. ) 

I  know  thy  mind,  childlike  and  chaste. 

And  the  innocent  spirit  that  thoa  bast ; 

Bot  nothing  more  »-ill  I  ask  of  thee 

Than  thou  without  wrong  mayM  do  for  me. 

Long  ago  have  I  given  up 

The  strife  Tor  deliverance  and  the  hope  ; 

So  that  now  in  thy  faithfulness 

I  pleasure  me  with  a  soul  at  peace, 

Wishing  not  thy  sweet  life  n-ithdrawn 

Sith  my  own  life  !  have  forgone. 

Too  suddenly,  little  wife,  beside, 

Like  a  child's,  doth  thine  heart  decide 

On  this  which  hath  enter'd  into  it, — 

Unsure  if  thou  shall  have  benefit. 

In  little  space  sore  were  thy  case 

If  once  with  Death  thou  wert  face  to  face  ; 

And  heavy  and  dark  would  the  thing  seem 

Which  thou  hast  desired  in  thy  dream. 

Therefore,  good  child,  go  in  again  : 

Soon,  I  know,  thou  wilt  count  as  vain 

This  thing  to  which  thy  mind  is  WTOught, 

When  once  thou  hast  ponder'd  in  thy  thought 

How  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  remove 

From  the  world  and  from  the  home  of  one's  love- 

And  think  too  what  a  grievous  smart 

Hereby  must  come  to  thy  parents'  heart, 

And  how  bitter  to  them  would  be  the  stroke. 

Shall  I  bring  this  thing  on  the  honest  folk 

By  whose  pity  my  woes  have  been  beguiled  ? 

To  thy  parents'  counselling,  my  child. 

For  evermore  look  that  thou  incline  ; 

So  sorrow  of  heart  shall  not  be  thine." 


When  Ihu*  he  hxl  Mttwo'd  tendnty, 
Foftk  caow  Ibo  pMicno,  wb»  hard  1^ 
Bad  bcarfcea'd  w  the  vpaeeb  thai  he  ipalM. 

Albeit  hia  heart  wu  nish  to  brcah 

With  the  toad  under  whkh  it  bow'd, 

Tlw  father  apake  tfaeee  wunl>  aland  : 

"  God  knows,"  HJd  be,  "  we  do  wriIUn(1y, 

l>ar  tauter,  aught  that  may  vantage  thee 

Who  hast  been  ■»  good  to  ot  and  ao  kind. 

ITGtid  have  In  t-ery  truth  deaign'd 

Thai  this  young  child  *houh)  for  thee  atone^-~ 

Then,  bdng  Cod's  will,  lei  it  he  dooc. 

Yea,  through  Um  power  abe  haib  been  hrooght 

To  count  the  yean  of  ber  youth  Tor  nought  ,- 

And  by  im  chlMiab  whim  to  the  ted 

To  ber  ttave,  b>  then  baat  imaginbL 

T»4lay,  alack  f  to  the  tfairtl  day 

Tliat  with  pnyera  we  might  not  put  away 

She  hath  wirely  entiraied  ua  that  we 

Would  grant  ber  the  grww  to  die  for  thee. 

By  ber  word*  eicecding  wonderful. 

Our  sharp  reaistance  hath  waxed  dull. 

Till  now  we  may  no  longer  dare 

To  pame  tnm  the  grantiiic  of  ber  prayer." 

When  ibc  nch  man  Iboa  Cound  that  aadi 
Spoka  with  piod  Uth  ihc  a 
And  that  la  earoeai  the  ynaac  maM 
PraOerad  her  UTr  br  hto  bady^i  aid,— 
There  Tott,  the  little  room  wJlhln. 
Uf  nbUng  and  aormw  a  srot  din, 
And  a  atnofv  divuie,  thai  Me  and  thii 
1b  naimer  aa  there  wlduai  to. 
The  Eari,  at  length  winning  unto 
The  means  of  holtfa,  raised  much  aio, 
Liiudly  lamcBiing  iliat  bis  e 
Fun  ■'  " 
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The  parents  grieved  with  a  bitter  woe 
That  their  dear  child  should  leave  them  so, 
While  yet  they  pray'd  of  him  constantly 
To  grant  her  prayer  that  she  should  die. 
And  she  meanwhile  whose  life-tong  years 
It  was  to  cost,  shed  sorrowful  tears 
For  dread  lest  he  whom  she  would  save 
Should  deny  to  her  the  boon  of  the  grave. 

Thus  they  who,  in  pure  faith's  control 
And  in  the  strenglh  of  a  godly  soul, 
Vied  one  with  the  other,  sat  there  now, 
Their  eyes  all  wet  with  the  bitter  (low. 
Each  urging  of  what  he  had  to  say. 
None  yielding  at  all,  nor  giving  way. 
The  sick  man  sat  in  thought  a  space, 
Between  his  hands  bowing  his  face. 
While  the  others,  with  supplicating  tone, 
SofUy  besought  him  one  by  one. 
Then  his  head  at  last  he  lifled  up. 
And  let  his  tears  fall  without  stop. 
And  said  finally:  "So  let  it  be. 
Shall  I,  who  am  one,  stand  against  three  ? 
Now  know  I  surely  that  God's  word. 
Which  speaks  in  silence,  ye  have  heard  j 
And  that  this  thing  must  be  very  fit. 
And  even  as  God  hath  appointed  it 
He,  seeing  my  heart,  doth  read  thereon 
That  I  yield  but  to  JTim  alone, — 
Not  to  the  wish  that  for  my  sake 
Her  grave  this  gracious  child  should  make." 

Then  the  maid  sprang  to  him  full  fein. 
As  though  she  had  gotten  a  great  gain  ; 
And  both  hJA^itclasp'd  ami  MMld  kiss, — 
Not  for  so«|^|^n£  nssvjJ^Smft  bliss  : 
The  whild 
Forth  rraT 
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And  weep  apart  for  the  heavy  load 
Which  yet  they  knew  was  the  will  of  God. 

Then  a  kirtle  w*as  given  unto  the  maid, 
Broider'd  all  with  the  silken  braid, 
Such  as  never  before  she  had  put  on ; 
With  sables  the  border  M^'as  bedone, 
And  with  jewels  bound  about  and  around  : 
On  her  so  fair  they  were  fairer  found 
Than  song  of  mine  can  make  discourse. 
And  they  mounted  her  on  a  goodly  horse : 
That  horse  u-as  to  carry  her  very  (ar, — 
Even  to  the  place  where  the  dead  are. 

In  the  Uking  of  these  gifts  she  smil'd. 

Not  any  longer  a  silly  child 

She  seemed,  but  a  w*orshipful  damozcl. 

Well  begotten  and  nurtured  well. 

And  her  (ace  had  a  quiet  earnestness ; 

And  while  she  made  ready,  none  the  less 

Did  she  comfort  the  trouble-stricken  pair. 

Who  in  awestruck  wise  looked  on  her  there. 

As  a  saintly  being  superior 

And  no  daughter  unto  them  any  more. 

Yet  when  the  bitter  moment  came 
Wherein  their  child  must  depart  from  them. 
In  sooth  it  was  hard  to  separate. 
The  mother  s  grief  was  heavy  and  great, 
Seeing  that  child  lost  to  her,  whom. 
Years  since,  she  had  carried  in  her  womb. 
And  the  father  was  sorely  shaken  too. 
Now  nought  remained  but  to  bid  adieu 
To  that  young  life,  full  of  the  spring. 
Which  roust  wither  before  the  blossoming. 

What  made  the  twain  more  strong  at  length 
Was  the  young  girl's  wonderful  strength. 
Whose  calm  look  and  whose  gentle  word 
Blunted  the  sharp  point  of  the  sword. 
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With  her  mouth  she  was  eloquent, 
As  if  to  her  ear  an  angel  bent, 
Whispering  her  that  she  might  say 
The  word  which  wipes  all  tears  away. 
Thus,  with  her  parents'  benison 
Upon  her  head,  forth  is  she  gone  ; — 
She  is  gone  forth  like  to  a  bride, 
Lifted  and  inwardly  glorified ; 
She  seemed  not  as  one  that  joumeyeth 
To  the  door  of  the  house  of  death. 
So  they  rode  without  stop  or  turn 
.  3y  the  paths  that  take  unto  Saleme. 
Lo  1  he  is  riding  to  new  life 
Whose  countenance  is  laden  and  rife 
With  sorrow  and  care  and  great  dismay. 
But  for  her  who  rides  the  chamel-way — 
Oh  1  up  in  her  eyes  sits  the  bright  look 
Which  tells  of  a  joy  without  rebuke. 
With  friendly  speech,  with  cheerful  jest. 
She  toils  to  give  his  sorrow  rest. 
To  lighten  the  heavy  time  for  him. 
And  shorten  the  road  that  was  long  and  grim. 

Thus  on  their  way  they  still  did  wend 
Tiil  they  were  come  to  their  journey's  end. 
Then  prayed  she  of  him  that  they  might  reach 
That  day  the  dwelling  of  the  wise  leach 
Who  had  shown  how  his  ill  might  be  allay'd. 


And  it  was  done 
His  arm  in  hers. 
Unto  the  great 
And  brought  again 
Whereof  they  had  i 
"This  maid. 
To  work  my 
But  the  leach  hek 
■A'hosc 
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Even  though  his  eyes  witness  a  thing. 
At  length  he  said  :  "By  whose  counselling 
Comes  thisy  my  child  ?     Hast  thou  thought  well 
On  that  whereof  this  lord  doth  tell, 
Or  art  thou  led  perforce  thereto  ?  ** 

"  Nay,  **  quoth  the  maid,  "  that  which  I  do, 
I  do  u-illingly ;  none  persuadeth  me ; 
It  is,  because  I  choose  it  should  be.'* 

He  tcx>k  her  hand,  silently  all. 

And  led  her  throuf^h  a  door  in  the  wall 

Into  another  room  that  was  there, 

Wherein  he  was  quite  alone  with  her. 

Then  thus  :  "  Thou  poor  ill-guided  child. 

What  is  it  that  makcth  thee  so  wild. 

Thy  short  life  and  thy  little  breath 

Suddenly  to  yield  up  to  death  ? 

An  thou  art  con*ttrain'd,  e'en  say  'tis  so, 

And  I  swear  to  thee  thou  art  free  to  go. 

Remember  this— how  that  thy  blood 

L'nto  the  Earl  can  bring  no  good 

If  thou  sheddcst  it  with  an  inward  strife. 

Vain  it  were  to  bleed  out  thy  life, 

If  still,  when  the  whole  hath  come  to  pass, 

Thv  lord  should  be  even  as  he  was. 

Bethink  thee — and  consider  thereof — 

How  the  pains  thou  tempt'st  are  hard  and  rough. 

First,  with  thy  limbs  naked  and  bare 

Before  mine  eyes  thou  must  appear, — 

So  needs  shall  thy  maiden  shame  be  sore : 

Yet  still  mu^t  the  woe  be  more  and  more, 

What  time  thou  art  bound  by  heel  and  arm, 

And  with  sharp  hurt  and  with  grievous  harm 

I  cut  from  nut  thy  breast  the  part 

That  is  most  alive^^ven  thine  heart. 

W^th  thine  eyes  thou  shalt  surely  see 

The  knife  ere  it  enter  into  thee, — 
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Thou  shall  feel  worse  than  death's  worst  stii 

Ere  the  heart  be  dra\^-n  forth  quivering. 

How  dcemest  thou  ?     Canst  thou  suffer  this  ? 

Alack,  poor  wretch  !  there  is  dreadfulness 

Even  in  the  thought.     If  only  once 

Thou  do  blench  or  shrink  when  the  blood  runs— 

If  thou  do  repent  but  by  an  hair, — 

It  is  bootless  all, — in  vain  the  care, 

In  vain  the  scathe,  in  vain  the  death. 

Now  what  is  the  word  thy  free  choice  soith  ?  " 


She  look'd  at  him  as  at  a  friend, 

And  answer'd:  "Sir,  unto  that  end — 

To  wit,  my  choice — 1  had  ponder'd  hard 

Long  ere  I  was  borne  hitherward. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  that  of  your  heart's  ruth 

You  have  wam'd  me  thus ;  and  of  a  truth. 

By  all  the  words  that  you  have  said 

I  well  might  feci  dispirited, — 

The  more  that  even  yourself,  meseems, 

Are  frightened  by  these  idle  dreams 

From  the  work  you  should  perform  for  the  Earl. 

Oh  !  it  might  hardly  grace  a  girl 

Such  cowardly  reasoning  to  use  I 

Pardon  me,  sir;  I  cannot  choose 

But  laugh,  that  you,  with  your  mastership. 

Should  have  a  courage  less  firm  and  deep 

Than  a  pitiful  maiden  without  lore 

Whose  life  even  now  ends  and  is  o'er. 

The  part  that  is  yours  dare  but  to  do, — 

As  for  me,  I  have 

Methinks  the  dulc  and  ^ 

You  tell  r 

Sith  the  mere  thought 

Believe  mc,  I  n 

Had  I  not  known  o 

What  the  % 
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Were  I  not  sure  that,  abash'd  no  whit, 
This  soul  of  mine  could  be  through  with  it. 
Yea,  verily,  by  your  sorrowing. 
My  poor  heart's  courage  you  can  bring 
Just  to  such  sorrowful  drcumstance 
As  though  I  were  going  to  the  dance. 
Worshipful  sir,  there  nothing  is 
That  can  last  alu'ay  without  cease, — 
Nought  that  one  day's  remitted  doom 
Can  save  the  feeble  body  from. 
Thus  then,  you  sec,  it  is  cheerfully 
Tliat  I  do  all  this ;  and  that  while  he 
My  lord,  you  willing,  shall  not  die. 
The  endless  life  shall  be  mine  thereby. 
Resolve  you,  and  so  it  shall  be  said 
That  the  fame  you  have  is  well  merited. 
This  brings  me  joy  that  I  underuke. 
Even  for  my  dear  kind  master's  sake. 
And  for  what  we  two  shall  gain  also, — 
I,  there  above, — and  you,  here  below. 
Sir,  inasmuch  as  the  work  is  hard. 
So  much  the  more  is  our  great  reward." 

TTicn  the  leach  said  nothing,  but  was  dumb  ; 
And,  marvelling  much,  he  sought  the  room 
Where  the  sick  man  sat  in  expectancy. 

"  New  courage  may  be  yours,"  quoth  he  ; 

"  For  your  sake  she  casts  her  life  behind, 

Not  from  empty  fantasy  of  the  mind ; 

And  the  parting  of  her  body  and  soul 

Shall  cleanse  your  limbs  and  make  you  whole." 

But  Henry  was  full  of  troublous  thought ; 

Pcradventure  he  hearken'd  not. 

For  he  answered  not  that  which  was  sain. 

So  the  leach  tum'd,  and  went  out  again. 

iVgain  to  the  maid  did  he  repair, 

And  straightway  lock'd  the  doors  with  care. 

vof.  II.  19 
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That  Henry  might  not  see  or  know 
What  she  for  his  sake  must  undergo. 
And  the  leach  said,  "  Take  thy  raiment  ofi. 
Then  was  her  heart  joyous  enough, 
And  she  obey'd,  and  in  little  space 
Stood  up  before  the  old  man's  (ace 
As  naked  as  God  had  fashion'd  her  : 
Only  her  innocence  clothed  her : 
She  fear'd  not,  and  was  not  asham'd. 
In  the  sight  of  God  standing  unblamed, 
To  whom  her  dear  life  without  price 
She  offered  up  for  a  sacrifice. 

When  thus  she  was  beheld  of  the  Icacb, 

His  soul  spake  with  an  inward  speech, 

Saying  that  beauty  so  excellent 

Had  scarce  been  known  since  the  world  went 

And  he  conceived  for  the  poor  thing 

Such  an  unspeakable  pitying, 

And  such  a  fear  on  his  purpose  lit. 

That  he  scarce  dared  to  accomplish  it. 

Slowly  he  gave  her  his  command 

To  lie  down  on  a  table  hard  at  hand. 

To  the  which  he  bound  her  with  strong  cords : 

Then  he  reach'd  his  hand  forth  afterwards, 

And  took  a  broad  long  knife,  and  tried 

The  edge  of  the  same  on  either  side. 

It  was  sharp,  yet  not  as  it  should  be 

(He  looked  to  its  sharpness  heedfully, — 

Having  sore  grief  for  the  piteous  scathe, 

And  desiring  to  shorten  her  death). 

Therefore  it  was  he  took  a  stone. 

And  ground  the  knife  finely  thereon. 

Earl  Henry  heard  in  bitterest  woe 
The  blade,  a-whetting,  come  and  go. 
Forward  he  sprang;  a  sudden  start 
Of  grief  for  the  maid  struck  to  his  he.irt. 


I 
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He  thought  what  a  peerleta  soul  the  borc» — 

And  made  a  great  haste  unto  the  door, 

And  would  have  gone  in,  but  it  was  shut 

Then  his  eyes  burn'd,  as  he  stood  without, 

In  scalding  tears ;  transfigure 

He  felt  himself;  and  in  the  stead 

Of  his  feebleness  there  was  mightiness. 

"  Shall  she,**  he  thought,  "  who  my  life  doth 

bless, — 
The  gracious,  righteous,  virtuous  maid, — 
To  this  end  be  thrust  down  to  the  shade  ? 
Wilt  thou,  thou  fool,  force  the  Most  High, 
That  ihy  desire  may  come  thereby  ? 
Dcem*st  thou  that  any,  for  good  or  ill. 
Can  live  but  a  day  against  His  will  ? 
And  if  by  His  will  thou  yet  shall  live. 
What  more  of  help  can  her  dying  give  ? 
Sith  all  then  is  as  God  ordcreth. 
Rest  evermore  in  the  hand  of  faith. 
As  in  past  time,  anger  not  now 
The  All-powerful ;  seeing  that  thou 
Canst  anger  Him  only.     Tis  the  ways 
Of  penitence  lead  unto  grace." 

He  was  determined  immediately, 
And  smote  on  the  door  powerfully. 
And  cried  to  the  leach,  "Open  to  me  1" 

But  the  leach  answer'd,  "  It  may  not  be  : 
I  have  something  of  u*eight  that  I  must  da" 

Then  Henry  ufged  back  upon  him,  "  No  ? 
Come  quickly,  and  open,  and  give  o'er." 

Quoth  the  other,  "  Say  your  say  through  the  door." 

''  Not  so,  not  so ;  let  me  enter  in  : 
It  la  my  soul's  rest  I  would  win*" 


1 


Tim  bv  thst  deadi  sbe  was  doc  to  £e, 

A  sore  moan  made  dtc     With  bcr  hands 
She  rent  bcr  hair ;  and  such  woe  her  teu^ 
That  it  serni'd  a  great  wrong  had  been  hen. 

"  Woe  worth  the  weary  time !  °  she  cried ; 

"  There  is  no  pity  on  any  Mde. 

Woe  is  mc !     It  fades  from  my  \Tew— 

The  recompense  I  was  cfaoscn  to, — 

The  magnificent  heaven-crown 

I  hoped  with  sncb  a  hope  to  pnt  on. 

Now  it  IS  1  am  tmly  dead, — 

Now  it  is  I  am  tmly  minM. 

Oh  I  shame  and  sorrowing  oa  me. 

And  shame  and  sorrowing  on  thee^ 

Who  the  guerdon  from  my  spirit  hast  riven. 

And  by  whose  hands  I  am  snatch'd  from  Heaven  t 

Lo  I  he  chooseth  his  own  calamity. 

That  so  my  crown  may  l>c  refi  from  me  I  ■ 

Then  with  sharp  prayer  she  pra/d  them  there 
That  still  the  death  might  be  ^veo  her 
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For  the  which  she  had  joumey'd  many  a  mile. 

But  being  assured  in  a  brief  while 

That  the  thing  she  sought  would  be  denied, 

She  gazed  with  a  piteous  mien,  and  cried, 

Rebuking  her  heart-beloved  lord — 

"  Is  all  then  lost  that  my  soul  implored  ? 

How  faint  art  thou,  how  little  brave. 

To  load  me  with  this  load  that  I  have  I 

Mow  have  I  been  cheated  with  lies. 

And  cozen'd  with  fair*seeming  falsities  I 

They  told  me  thou  wast  honest,  and  good, 

And  valiant,  and  full  of  noble  blood, — 

I'hc  which,  so  help  mc  God !  was  fitlse. 

Thou  art  one  the  world  strangely  miscalls. 

Thou  art  but  a  weak  timorous  man, 

Whose  soul,  affrighted,  fails  to  scan 

The  strength  of  a  woman's  sufferance. 

Have  I  injured  thee  anyway,  perchance? 

Say,  how  didst  thou  hear,  sitting  without  ? 

And  yet  mescems  the  wall  was  stout 

Betwixt  us.     Nay,  but  thou  must  know 

That  it  is  to  be — that  it  wiU  be  so. 

Take  heed — there  is  no  second  one 

Wlio  yet  for  thy  life  will  lose  her  own. 

Oh !  turn  to  me  and  be  pitiful, 

And  grudge  not  death  to  my  poor  soul  I " 

But  though  her  sueing  was  hard  and  hot. 

His  firmness  never  fail'd  him  a  jot ; 

S»  that  at  length,  against  her  will, 

She  needs  must  end  her  cries  and  be  still, — 

Yielding  her  to  the  loath'd  decree 

That  made  her  life  a  necessity. 

Lord  Henry  to  one  will  was  wrought. 

Fast  settled  in  his  steadfast  thought : 

He  clothed  her  again  with  his  own  hand. 

And  again  set  forth  to  his  nati\'e  land. 

Having  given  large  reu*ard  to  the  leach. 
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He  knew  the  shame  and  the  evil  speecb 
And  the  insult  he  must  bear, — yet  bow'd 
Meekly  thereto ;  knowing  that  God 
Had  wilJ'd,  in  his  regard,  each  thing 
That  wrought  for  him  wea!  or  suSering. 

Thus  by  the  damsel's  help  indeed 

From  a  foul  sickness  he  was  freed, — 

Not  from  his  body's  sore  and  smart, 

But  from  hardness  and  stubbornness  of  heart. 

Then  first  was  ail  that  pride  of  his 

Quite  overthrown  ;  a  better  bliss  J 

Came  to  his  soul  and  dwelt  with  him  ■ 

Than  the  bliss  he  had  in  the  first  lime, —         * 

To  wit,  a  blithe  heart's  priceless  gain 

That  looks  to  God  through  the  tears  of  pain. 

But  as  they  rode,  the  righteous  maid 
Moum'd  and  might  not  be  comforted. 
Her  soul  was  aghast,  her  heart  was  waste, 
Her  wits  were  all  confused  and  displac'd  : 
Herseem'd  that  the  leaning  on  God's  might 
Was  tum'd  for  her  to  shame  and  despite ; 
So  her  pure  heart  ceased  not  to  pray 
That  the  woe  she  had  might  be  ta'en  away. 

Thus  came  the  girl  and  the  sick  wight 

To  an  hostel  at  the  fall  of  the  nighL 

Each  in  a  little  chamber  alone, 

They  watch'd  till  many  hours  were  gone. 

The  nobleman  gave  thanks  to  God 

Who  had  tum'd  him  from  the  profitless  road. 

And  cleansed  him,  by  care  and  suffering. 

From  his  loftiness  and  vain-glorying. 

The  damsel  went  down  on  her  knees 

And  spake  to  God  such  words  as  these, — 

Why  thus  He  had  put  aside,  and  left 

Out  of  His  grace,  her  and  her  gift, — 
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Seeing  how  she  had  nothing  more 

To  give  but  her  one  life  bare  and  poor. 

She  prayed  :  "  Am  I  not  good  enough, 

Thou  Holy  One,  to  partake  thereof? 

Then,  O  my  God !  cleanse  Thou  mine  heart ; 

Let  me  not  thus  cease  and  depart : 

Give  me  a  sign,  Father  of  mine, 

That  the  absolving  grace  divine 

By  seeking  may  at  length  be  found 

While  yet  this  earth  shall  hold  me  round/' 

And  God,  who  lifts  souls  from  the  dust. 

Nor  turns  from  the  spirit  that  hath  trust. 

The  same  look'd  down  with  looks  unloth 

On  the  troublesome  sorrow  of  them  both, 

Both  whose  hearts  and  whose  life-long  days 

He  had  won  to  Him  for  glor>'  and  praise, — 

Who  had  passed  through  the  fire  and  come  forth 

And  proved  themselves  salvation -worth. 

The  Father — He  who  comforteth 

His  patient  children  that  have  faith — 

At  length  released  these  steadfast  ones 

From  their  manifold  tribulations. 

In  wondrous  wise  the  Earl  was  stripp'd 

( >f  all  his  sickness  while  he  slept ; 

And  when,  as  the  sunrise  smote  his  e>n, 

He  found  him  once  more  whole  and  clean, 

He  rose  from  his  couch  and  sought  the  maid. 

On  the  sight  for  which  she  long  had  pray'd. 
She  gazed  and  gaxed  some  speechless  space ; 
And  then  knelt  down  with  lifled  &Ge 
And  said,  '*  The  Lord  God  hath  done  this  . 
His  was  the  deed — the  praise  be  His. 
With  solemn  thinking  let  me  take 
The  life  which  He  hath  given  me  back." 
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PART    V. 

Tbc  Earl  rctum'd  in  joj'ful  case 
Unto  his  fathers'  dwelliog-place. 
Every  day  brought  back  to  him 
A  r^rt  of  his  joy,  which  had  waxed  dim  ; 
And  he  grew  now,  of  face  and  mien. 
More  comely  than  ever  he  had  been. 
And  unto  all  who  in  former  years 
Had  been  his  friends  and  liis  comforters, 
He  told  how  God's  all-merdfulncss 
Had  detiver'd  bim  out  of  his  distress. 
And  they  rejoiced,  giving  the  praise 
To  God  and  His  unsearchable  ways. 

Then  thitherward  full  many  a  road 
Men  came,  a  gladsome  multitude; 
They  came  in  haste,  they  rode  and  they  rai 
To  v^lcome  the  gallant  gentleman ; 
Their  own  eyes  they  could  scarce  believe. 
Beholding  him  in  health  and  alive. 
A  strange  sight,  it  may  well  be  said, 
When  one  revives  that  was  counted  dead. 


The  worthy  peasant  who  so  long 

Had  tended  him  »-hen  the  curse  was  strong. 

In  the  good  time  stay'd  not  away. 
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Long  time  they  kissed  her,  in  good  sooth — 
They  kissed  her  on  her  cheeks  and  mouth. 
Within  their  breasts  their  hearts  were  light ; 
And  eyes  which  first  laughed  and  were  bright 
Soon  overbrimmed  with  many  tears^ 
The  tokens  of  the  joy  that  w«s  theirs. 

Then  the  good  honest  Swabians 

Wlio  erst  had  shared  the  inheritance 

Of  the  sick  lord,  gave  back  the  land, 

L'nasked,  which  they  had  u*en  at  his  hand. 

Uim  did  they  wholly  reinstate 

In  every  title  and  estate 

That  heretofore  he  had  possess'd. 

But  ever  he  pondered  in  his  breast 

Upon  those  wondrous  things  which  once 

God  wrought  on  his  flesh  and  in  his  bones. 

Nor  did  he  in  anywise  forget 

The  friendly  pair  whose  help,  ere  yet 

Mis  hours  of  pain  were  overpast, 

Had  stood  him  in  such  stead.     The  taste 

Of  bitter  grief  he  had  brought  on  them 

Found  such  reward  as  best  became  - 

He  gave  the  little  farm  and  the  field, 

With  the  cattle  whereby  they  were  till'd. 

With  servants  eke.  !«•  the  honest  twain; 

Si  that  no  fears  plagued  them  again 

Lest  any  other  l^rd  should  come 

At  length  and  turn  them  from  their  home. 

Also  his  thankful  favour  stay'd 

Evermore  with  the  pious  maid : 

Many  a  day  with  her  he  spent, 

.-Vnd  gave  her  many  an  ornament, 

I^ause  of  what  is  »aid  in  my  rhyme 

And  the  love  he  bore  her  from  old  time. 

Thus,  it  may  be,  a  year  went  o'er : 
Then  all  his  kinsfolk  urged  him  sore 
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Some  worthy  woman  for  to  woo. 
And  bring  her  as  his  wife  thereto. 
And  he  answer'd,  "  Truly  as  I  live, 
This  is  good  counsel  that  yc  give." 

So  he  summoned  every  lord  his  friend. 

That  to  this  matter  they  might  bend 

Such  help  as  honest  friends  can  bring. 

And  they  all  came  at  his  summoning, 

Everywhence,  both  far  and  near  ; 

And  eke  his  whole  vassalage  was  there, — 

Not  a  single  man  but  was  come : 

It  made,  good  sooth,  a  mighty  sum. 

And  the  earl  stepp'd  forward  in  their  sight. 

Saying,  "  SirB,  my  mind  is  fixed  aright 

To  wed  even  as  your  wills  decide  : 

Take  counsel  then,  and  choose  me  a  bride." 

So  they  got  together  and  began  ; 

But  there  was  a  mind  for  every  man. 

Both  ways  they  wrangled,  aye  and  no, 

As  counsellors  are  sure  to  do. 

Then  again  he  spake  to  them  and  cried  : 
"  Dear  friends,  now  let  alone  the  bride. 
And  rede  me  a  thing.     All  of  ye  know. 
Doubtless,  that  I,  a  while  ago. 
With  a  most  loathsome  ill  was  cross'd. 
And  appear'd  to  be  altogether  lost. 
So  that  all  people  avoided  me 
With  cursings  and  cruel  mockery. 
And  yet  no  man  scorneth  me  now. 
Nor  woman  either ;  seeing  how 
God's  mercy  hath  made  me  whole  again. 
Then  tell  me,  I  pray  of  ye  full  fain, 
What  I  may  do  to  His  honouring 
Who  to  mine  aid  hath  done  this  thing." 

And  they  all  answered  immediately  ; 
"  By  word  and  deed  it  behoveih  thee 
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To  offer  thyaelfto  the  Most  High, 
And  work  for  Him  good  works  thereby, 
That  the  life  He  spared  may  be  made  His." 

"Then,'*  quoth  the  Earl,  ''hearken  me  this. 

The  damozel  who  standeth  here, — 

And  whom  I  embrace,  being  most  dear, — 

She  it  is  unto  whom  1  ou*e 

The  grace  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bestow. 

He  saw  the  simple-spirited 

Earnestness  of  the  holy  maid, 

And  even  in  guerdon  of  her  truth 

Gave  back  to  me  the  joys  of  my  youth, 

Which  seem'd  to  be  lost  be^-ond  all  doubt. 

And  therefore  I  have  chosen  her  out 

To  wed  with  me,  knowing  her  free. 

1  think  that  God  will  let  this  be. 

Hut  now  if  I  fail,  and  not  obtain, 

I  will  never  embrace  woman  again  ; 

For  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have. 

Is  but  a  gift,  sirs,  that  she  gave. 

Lo !  I  enjoin  yc,  with  God's  will. 

That  this  my  longing  ye  fulfil : 

I  pray  ye  all,  have  but  one  voice. 

And  let  your  choice  go  with  my  choice." 

Then  the  cries  ceased,  and  the  counter<rie!H 
And  all  the  battle  of  advice, 
And  every  lord,  being  content 
With  Henry's  choice,  granted  assent. 

Then  the  priests  came,  to  bind  as  one 
Two  lives  in  bridal  unison. 
Into  his  hand  they  folded  hers, 
Not  to  be  loosed  in  coming  years. 
And  uttered  between  man  and  wife 
God's  blessing  on  the  road  of  their  life. 


To  tuch  rewaid  as  theini  i 
God  hdp  us  in  His  hour. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  DEAD  LADIES. 

FRANfOlS   VILLON,    1 450. 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman  ? 
Where's  Hipparchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  H'oman  ? 

Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man, 
Only  heard  on  river  and  mere, — 

She  whose  beauty  vras  more  than  human  ? 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

Where's  Hdloise,  the  learned  nun. 
For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  wccn, 

Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthood  nn  ? 
(From  Love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen  I) 
And  where,  I  pray  3'ou,  is  the  Queen 

Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 
Sewed  in  a  sack's  mouth  down  the  Seine  ? 

But  where  arc  the  sno\%*s  of  yester-year  ? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a  queen  of  lilies. 
With  a  voice  like  an^'  mermaidcn,  — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 

And  Ennengarde  the  lad)*  of  Maine, — 
And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 

At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there,^ 
Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then  ?  .  •  . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord. 
Where  th^  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year, 

Save  with  thus  much  for  an  overword,— 
But  where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear  ? 


^H  Death,  of  thee  do  I  make  nty  moan, 

^^^  Who  hadst  my  lady  away  from  me, 

^^^  Nor  will  assuage  thine  enmity 

Till  with  her  life  thou  hast  mine  own  : 
I'or  since  that  hour  my  strength  has  flown. 
Lo  I  what  wrong  was  her  life  to  thee, 
Death? 

Two  we  were,  and  the  heart  was  one  ; 
Which  now  being  dead,  dead  I  must  be, 
Or  seem  alive  as  lifelessly 

As  in  the  choir  the  painted  stone. 

Death  I 


TO  DEATH,  OF  HIS  LADY. 

rRAN4;OtS   V1LU)?I. 
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HIS  MOTHER'S  SERVICE  TO  OUR  LADY. 

FRAN<;OIS   VILLON. 

Lady  of  Hcavm  and  Earth,  and  therewithal 

Crowned  Empress  of  the  nether  clefts  of  Hell, — 
1,  thy  pour  Christian,  on  thy  name  do  call, 

Commending  me  to  thee,  with  thee  to  dwell, 

Albeit  in  nought  I  be  commendable. 
But  all  mine  undescr\'ing  may  not  mar 
Such  mercies  as  thy  sovereign  mercies  are  ; 

Without  the  which  (as  true  words  testify) 
No  soul  can  reach  thv  Heaven  so  fair  and  far. 

Even  in  this  faith  I  chmise  to  live  and  die. 

Unto  thy  Sm  say  thou  that  I  am  His, 
And  to  me  graceless  make  Him  gracious. 

Sad  Mary  of  Eg>'pt  lacked  not  of  that  bliss. 
Nor  yet  the  surmwful  clerk  Theophilus, 
Whose  bitter  sins  were  set  aside  even  thus 

Though  to  the  Fiend  his  bt^unden  serx'ice  was. 

Oh  help  me,  lest  in  vain  for  me  should  pass 
(Sweet  Virgin  that  shalt  have  no  loss  thereby !) 

The  blensed  Hi>st  and  sacring  nf  the  Mass. 
Even  in  this  faith  I  choose  to  live  and  die. 

A  pitiful  poor  woman,  shrunk  and  old, 
1  am,  and  nothing  learn 'd  in  letter-lore. 

Within  my  parish-cloister  I  behold 

A  painted  1  leaven  where  harps  and  lutes  adore. 
And  eke  an  Hell  whose  damned  folk  seethe  full 
sore : 


m  mmmmiv^rtmm  . 


King  Jesus,  die  most  rxcirllri 
Who  even  of  this  our  weakm 

And  for  our  sake  stooped  t 
Offering  to  death  His  young  i 
Such  as  He  is,  Our  Lord,  I  h 

And  in  this  faith  I  choose  t 
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JOHN  OF  TOURS. 

OLD   FRENCH. 

John  of  Tours  is  back  with  peace, 
But  he  comes  home  ill  at  ease. 

**  GtHxJ -morrow,  mother/*     "  Good-morrow,  son  ; 
Your  wife  has  borne  3*ou  a  little  one.'* 

"  Go  now,  mother,  go  before, 
Make  me  a  bed  upon  the  floor ; 

*'  Very  low  your  foot  must  fall. 
That  my  uifc  hear  not  at  all." 

As  it  ncarcd  the  midnight  toll, 
Juhn  of  Tours  gave  up  his  soul. 

•*  Tell  me  it>w,  my  mother  my  dear, 
Whals  the  crying  that  I  hear ? " 

"  Daughter,  it's  the  children  uake. 
Crying  unth  their  teeth  that  ache  " 

"  Trll  me  th(»ugh,  my  mother  my  dear. 
What's  the  kmnrking  that  I  hear?" 

'*  Daughter,  it*s  the  carpenter 
Mending  piatiks  upiin  the  stair." 

•*Tell  me  t«»o,  my  mt^thcr  my  dear, 
What's  the  sin(c;ng  that  I  hear  ?  " 

VOL.  IL  30 
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■'  Daughter,  it's  the  priests  in  rt 
Going  round  about  our  house." 


I 


"  Nay,  but  say,  my  mother  my  dear. 
Why  do  you  fall  weeping  here  ?"' 


"  Oh  I  the  truth  must  be  said, — 
It's  that  John  of  Tours  is  dead." 


"  Mother,  let  the  sexton  know 
That  the  grave  must  be  for  two 


"  Aye,  and  still  have  room  to  spare. 
For  you  must  shut  the  baby  there." 


^ 
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MY  FATHER'S  CLOSE. 

OLD    FRENCH. 

Inside  my  father's  cluse, 

(Ry  away  O  my  heart  away !) 
Sweet  apple-blossom  blows 
So  sweet. 

Three  kings'  (laughters  fair, 

(Fly  away  O  m^*  heart  away  ?) 
They  lie  below  it  there 
So  sweet. 

•'  Ah  ? "  says  the  eldest  one, 

( Fly  away  ( >  my  heart  away  ? ) 
'*  I  think  the  day's  begun 
So  sweet." 

*'  Ah  *  '*  says  the  second  one, 

(Fly  away  O  my  heart  away  !) 
"  Far  off  I  hear  the  drum 
So  sweet." 

"  Ah  ? "  says  the  youngest  one, 

(Fly  away  ()  my  heart  away  !) 
•*  It's  my  true  love,  my  own. 
So  sweet. 

*'  Oh  I  if  he  fight  and  win," 

(Fly  away  O  my  heart  away !) 
•*  1  keep  my  love  for  him, 

So  sweet  : 
t)h  !  let  him  lose  or  win. 

He  hath  it  still  complete." 


wahii  -    - 

Lovcob:  wboeua? 

WbocsRS?  Love  ML 

,  Wjr  Dwiher  a  dead;  Gild's  ii^cseriRi 

'I  MOM  oqr  do^Un  wiD  not  fane  d 

Love  on  :  who  cares  ? 

Who  carea  ?  Love  on. 

The  Devil,  hobbling  up  the  staire. 

Cornea  for  tne  with  hi9  ugiy  throng. 

Love  on  :  who  cares  ? 

Who  cares  ?  Love  on. 


■) 


n. 

In  the  lime  of  the  civil  broils 
Our  swords  are  stubborn  things. 

A  fig  for  all  the  cities  ! 
A  fig  for  all  the  kings! 

The  Bui^rrave  prospercth  : 
Hen  fear  him  more  and  more. 

Barons,  a  fig  for  his  Holiness  I 
A  fig  for  the  Emperor ! 

Right  well  we  hold  our  own 

With  the  brand  and  the  iron  rod. 

A  fig  for  Satan  Burgraves  I 
Burgraves,  a  fig  for  God  I 
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LILITH. 

FROM   g6THE. 

Hold  thou  thy  heart  against  her  shining  hair, 
If,  by  thy  fate,  she  spread  it  once  for  thee  ; 

For,  when  she  nets  a  young  man  in  that  snare. 
So  twines  she  him  he  never  may  be  free. 


BEAUTY. 

A  COMBINATIOX    FROM   SAPPHO. 

I. 

Lire  the  sweet  apple  which  reddens  upon  the  topmost 

bough, 
A-top  on  the  topmost  twig, — which  the  pluckers  fbrfoC 

somehow, — 
Forgot  it  not,  nay,  but  got  it  not,  for  none  could  fet  it 

till  now. 

II. 

Like  the  nild  hyacinth   flower  which  on   the  hills  b 

found, 
Which  the  passing  feet  of  the  shepherds  for  ever  tear 

and  wound, 
Until  the  purple  blossom  is  trodden  into  the  ground. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  BRITISH  ART  AT 
THE    OLD   WATER-COLOUR    GALLERY, 

1850. 

T>K  princip.'t]  claim  to  support  made  by  the  pr'^»moters 
of  this  new  Winter  Kxhibition  rests  on  its  being  entirely 
(rfic  i>f  expense  to  the  artists  exhibiting,  even  in  the 
i-\'?nt  of  sale  ;  no  charge  being  made  for  space,  as  at  the 
IVrtland  Ciallery,  nor  any  percentage  levied  on  pur- 
cl*a5(:5,  as  at  all  other  exhibitions  with  the  exception  of 
tie  Koyal  Academy.  Its  principal  object  appears  to 
bf*  til  place  before  the  public  a  collection  of  drawings 
riul  bkc'tchcs  (several  of  them  the  first  studies  for  pic- 
tures already  well  known),  a  class  of  productions  not 
of  ver>'  frequent  occurrence  in  our  annual  pitturc  shows. 
Its  principal  exhibitors  arc  of  course  the  same  wh'^se 
w*orks  fill  the  other  galleries,  and  among  them  may  Ix* 
«-^pecially  noticed  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Associates 
l;om  the  Royal  Academy.  Of  late  years,  the  Associate- 
!  liip  has  conie  t(»  present  a  somewhat  anomalous  aspect, 
v:<:wed  as  a  position  in  art.  Originally  instituted  as  a 
|>rr*liminar>'  step  to  the  highest  honours,  it  now  musters 
a  l>iKly  <»f  young  artists  so  much  resembling  each  other 
in  style,  in  choice  of  subjects,  and  even  in  the  minutix  of 
<*x«vutiun,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  at  each  new 
accession  to  their  number,  that  the  young  man  so 
elevated  is  any  nearer  than  before  to  the  full  membership 
of  the  Academy ;  since  aii  can  scarcely  be  at  any  time 
rrreived  into  the  Forty,  nor  is  selection  among  them  an 
rasy  matter.  The  Associateship  has  thus  grown  to  be 
liH»ked  upon  almost  as  a  limit  of  achievement,  at  least  by 
a  certain   class  of  artists ;    some   of  whom   would,  we 
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auipwt,  hK  actually  scared,  could  ibey  cotitem plate, 
when  signing  their  paiTH'^  as  aspiisnts  &:r  Ibe  minor 
grade,  that  they  were  ever  to  be  called  an  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  Profeaanrahip.  for  which  neither  nature 
nor  study  has  fitted  them  ;  utterly  lacking  as  do  certain 
among  them  education,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  tbe  capacity  to  educate  themselves.  Thus 
it  happens  that  year  aAer  year  the  camer-places  and 
outpost-  of  the  "  hnc  "  at  the  Academy  are  occupied,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  pictures  ao  closely  resembling  each 
other  (though  from  dificrent  hands)  as  hardly  to 
establi'^h  a  separate  recoilecdoa-  Meanwhile,  year  aAer 
year,  the  works  of  oiher  young  artists  continae  to  be  ill 
placed  and  comparatively  unnoticed  ;  one  or  other  of 
whom,  however,  in  some  year  or  other,  finds  himself  at 
Ir-t  on  the  line,  :n  a  littl-:  ivhile  ti  b-:  an  Ajr'Tn^tr  ',-ri 
in  yet  a  little  while  an  Academician.  Then  it  is  that  the 
question  comes  to  be  asked,  why  he,  now  suddenly 
found  worthy  to  take  the  head  of  the  board,  should  so 
long  have  sat  beneath  so  many  over  whom  he  is  now  at 
once  advanced.  And  the  answer,  whether  spoken  or  not, 
is,  that  this  man  was  marked  by  the  Academy  for  an 
Academician,  and  not,  as  these,  for  Associates  ;  and  that 
verily  they  have  their  reward. 

These  preliminaxy  remarks  will  not  be  considered  out 
of  place  when  we  see  how  many  of  the  young  men  in 
this  Exhibition  are  evidently  striving  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing  which  others,  also  exhibitors  here,  have 
done, — making  use  ot  exactly  the  same  means  as  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  in  hope  of  the  same  result 
and  no  more. 

We  have  said  that  the  collection  consists  principally 
of  sketches,  and  indeed  rests  its  chief  claim  on  bringing 
together  for  the  first  time  any  considerable  gathering  of 
such  productions.  We  will  not  dispute  the  plea  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  our  memory  presents  to  us 
feet  of  wall  in  Trafalgar  Square  which  have  been 
'cred   annually   for    the   most   part,  from   time   im- 
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memorial,  with  works  little  diflfering  from  these  sketches 
except  in  size.  Let  us,  however,  allow  that  we  are  here 
fur  the  first  time  presented  with  sketches  by  British 
artists ;  and  still  we  must  needs  confess  a  degree  of 
obtuseness  as  to  the  benefit,  and  a  certain  reluctance  of 
gratitude.  It  has  long  been  cause  of  complaint  that  our 
organs  of  veneration  are  called  upon  to  be  influenced  by 
the  I.  O.  L'/s  and  washing-bills  of  great  men.  But 
has  it  come  to  this  now — that  even  mediocrity  shall  not 
ha\'e  its  dressing- room  ?  For  our  part,  we  have 
ventured  to  suspect  that  the  slightest  and  most  trifling 
productions  of  some  British  artists — say  Mr.  Hollins  or 
Mr.  Brooks — might,  for  any  public  demand,  as  well  have 
been  held  sacred  to  that  moderate  enthusiasm  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  given  them  birth.  Nay,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  an  unguarded  acquaintance  that 
even  Mr.  Frith,  Mr.  Goodatl,  or  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  may  be 
conjectured  at  some  time,  in  moments  of  unusual  languor, 
to  have  produced  works  (say  of  the  size  of  three  half- 
crowns)  which  might  almost  be  regarded  as  inconsider- 
able, and  the  like  of  which  Heaven  permits  the  average 
Briton  to  execute,  so  be  be  only  supplied  with  a  given 
quantity  of  hogshair  and  pigment. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  introduction^ 
called  for  no  less  by  the  recent  establishment  than  by 
the  character  of  the  Exhibition,  we  shall  prcK*eed  in  our 
next  to  an  examination  of  the  several  performances^ 
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THE  MODERN    PICTURES  OF    ALL 
COUNTRIES,  AT   LICHFIELD  HOUSE,  1851. 

Perhaps  the  best  service  we  can  render  the  directors  of 
this  Exhibition  is  to  record,  at  the  outset  of  our  criticisins, 
their  assurance  to  the  public,  that  other  pictures  besides 
those  now  on  the  walls  are  to  reach  them  shortly  from 
the  Continent.  There  is  hope  here  at  least,  albeit  de- 
ferred; and,  seeing  that  their  collection  is  a  veritable 
Pandora's  casket,  whence  every  ili  quality  of  art  is  let 
forth  to  the  light  of  day,  it  was  certainly  desirable  that 
Hope  should  remain  at  the  bottom. 

It  would  not  be  much  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  which 
school  of  painting  shows  most  creditably  here;  nor,  if 
decision  were  to  be  arrived  at,  need  any  one  set  of  artists 
fed  much  flattered  by  the  preference.  The  only  school 
whose  merits,  such  as  they  are,  are  adequately  repre- 
sented in  this  gathering,  is  that  of  Belgium ;  which,  we 
fear,  would  scarcely  call  for  many  representatives  In  a 
place  where  nothing  should  be  exhibited  that  was  not 
worth  exhibiting. 

After  this  opening,  it  will  suggest  itself  at  once  Oiat 
the  great  mass  of  these  pictures  is  such  as  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  criticize ;  belonging  as  they  do  to  that  class 
where  examination  and  silence  are  the  sum  of  criticism. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  French  works ;  among  which 
are  some  of  the  few  good  things  of  the  collection.  If 
again  we  decimate  these  elect,  (supposing  such  a  course 
to  be  arithmetically  possible,)  we  shall  hnd  that  tht  best 
work  in  the  place,  upon  the  whole,  is  Mademoiselle  Rusa 
Bonheur's  "  Charcoal-burners  in  Auvergme  crossing  a 
Moor."  We  are  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  lay  our  homage, 
at  last,  at  the  feet  of  one  lady  who  has  really  done  st 
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thing  in  some  one  branch  of  art  which  may  be  considered 
quite  of  the  first  class.  Sky,  landscape,  and  cattle,  are 
all  admirable ;  and  must  have  been,  though  the  picture 
is  a  small  one,  the  result  of  no  little  time  and  labour. 
The  sentiment,  too,  is  most  charming :  you  see  at  once 
that  the  lumbering  conveyances  are  moving 

**  Homeward,  which  a]wa>*9  makes  the  spirit  tame." 

The  only  fault  of  the  picture  consists  in  some  slight 
appearance  of  that  polished  surface  which  always  inter- 
feres with  the  truth  of  a  Frencli  painting  where  any 
finish  has  been  aimed  ut.  This,  however,  detracts  but 
slightly  from  the  pleasure  of  the  general  impression. 
Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonhcur  was  previously  known  ^to 
us  only  by  a  few  small  lithographs  from  si>ir.e  of  her 
works  :  thesie  tiad  always  seemed  to  us  to  give  proofs  of 
the  highest  power,  and  her  picture  more  than  fulfils  our 
expectations. 

Other  French  landscapes  of  some  merit  are  those  of 
Rousseau,  somewhat  resembling  Linneli ;  Zicm,  bearing 
a  strong  likeness  to  Holland,  though  scarcely  so  good; 
and  Troyon,  much  akin  to  the  feeling  and  execution 
of  Kennedy.  These,  however,  have  mostly  been  himg 
out  of  the  reach  of  anything  like  scrutiny. 

Turning  to  the  French  figure  subjects,  we  shall  find 
much  that  i»  excellent  in  the  contributions  of  Biard, 
though  he  has  sent  no  work  of  prominent  im|;ortance. 
The  best  is  "  A  Performance  of  Mesmerism  in  a  Parisian 
Drawing-room.'*  Here  the  variety  of  actions  and  expres- 
sions under  the  same  drowsy  influence  are  vcr>'  diverting ; 
and  there  is  even  a  rude  grace  in  the  colour,  in  spite  of 
its  sketchy  and  almost  "scrubby**  character:  but  per- 
haps this  is  only  a  study  f>r  a  larger  picture.  The  same 
artist's  ^  Henty  IV.  and  Fleurette"  has  a  good  deal  of 
pastoral  fre*thne!»s  and  beauty;  tliough  the  landscape  lacks 
brillianry  and  variety  of  tints,  and  the  monarch  is  little 
better  than  a  baiM-lowr.  There  is  great  humour  in  the 
•*  Arraying  i>f  the  *  Virgins  *  for  the  F^te  of  Agriculture," 
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' Review  of  tbe  "wi^  TrnmA' 
-BdlHc  the  IQifK* 

Tic' 
IB  tbe  Ganlr  MoUe;  fan« 

The 

"  Opbela,   a  pair  oi  irfw  rl  oa{hC9  frtMn  tfae  lu^iu  wuf  K9^ 

probably  made  for  tbe  t«i[>ijae  of  being  Etfaegnpbed. 

Tbe  "Hamlet"  espoxilhr  P««a  pcDof  of  ibo^it  and 

intentioti, — tbe  broodii^  ej«s  and  a 

of  the  haod  snfgestjas^  iadectaion 

"  0:>t-e''3  "  i=  rr  :■-*!  less  sood.  and  is  !Me  inore,  tiulced, 

Rachel :  the  proportions  of  the  face,  too,  betray  a  very 
unnatural  maorerisnu  The  execution  of  both  figures, 
though  careful,  is  not  satis&ctory,  and  reminds  us  in 
this  respect  of  Mr.  Frank  Stone ;  ha\-ing  the  same 
laborious  endeavour  at  finish,  and  the  same  ioabihty, 
apparently,  to  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.  "The 
Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross"  is  an  utter  mistake,  of 
that  kind  which  makes  the  heart  sink  to  look  at  it. 

In  the  "  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin  "  of  Goyet,  there  is  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  the  background ;  but  the  Virgin  is 
mere  waxwork,  and  St.  Anne  sits  listening  like  one  of 
the  Fates  in  a  tableau  vivant. 

"  TTie  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  by  Signo),  is  the 
companion  to  the  well-known  picture  in  the  Luxembourg, 
and  one  of  the  couple  which  have  been  published.  We 
never  much  admired  these  works,  though  they  are  not 
without  delicacy  and  even  sentimeot  of  their  kind.  That 
at  the  Luxembourg  is  decidedly  the  better  picture ;  though 
the  action  of  the  woman  in  this  other,  crouching,  and 
raising  her  arm  as  if  she  feared  that  the  first  stone  were 
about  indeed  to  be  cast,  is  certainly  the  best  thing  in  either 
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The  colour  b  Very  dull  and  flat,  and  (he  Inn4» 
e  Saviour  mndi  too  MnaU.  The  pklnrt;  by  ihe  nnie 
1  ibe  "  Bride  of  LjuntnerTBoor,"  {where  Lacy 
,  Mricken  with  Inaanity.  i%  dbcowred  croachiRg 
in  the  receM  of  the  fireplace,)  dtapUya  mueh  dramatic 
power  in  the  principal  Akufc,  which  i*  alaa  findy  drawn. 
The  aulqecl,  however,  i*  a  repulsive  one,  unredeemed 
by  any  tewon  or  aympatfaetic  beauty.  And  there  ia  a 
aiaWwuwy  look,  an  to  apeak,  in  Ibe  Ogares,  and  a  (pmenil 
want  of  charactcriatJc  acceaaofy,  loRettier  with  that 
pacnfiar  Frendt  cnmmotineai  in  the  ooloar  and  handling 
wfiidi  ia  ao  eapedaQy  dutpka^ng  in  thia  countiy,  wberc, 
whaWver  qualitiea  in  an  may  be  neglected,  ao  aSampt 
h  alotoat  alwayi  made  lu  obtain  aoioe  harmony  and 
traittpnrcncy  of  oolonr.  A  word  ot  high  praiie  ia  doe 
lo  Uadetnoiaelle  Nina  Biandri,  Tor  bar  paaiel  of  "An 
Italian  Lady  " :  it  ia  rcnDy  weU  drawn,  and  ahowa  n- 
nurkable  vigDar.  Mademoiaelle  Blanchi  ahiiuld  prattiac 
iiU- painting,  and  leave  her  prraent  inaufRcient  raatenaL 

There  are  few  licticr  things  in  the  gallery  than  a  very 
■mall  ptctnre  by  Oirtunr,  bearing  llw  aingvlar  title  of 
"  Tbe  humble  Troubadour  in  a  Wurkabop."  If  ia  poetical 
In  wt|l  and  anangrmcot,  nod  dainty  in  cmaKioa, 
Uwogta  Ac  Mot  of  colour  it  na<  pleading.  SonwtlilBg  of 
Um  mam  qaalUka,  bat  with  a  want  of  ciprwaitaa  and  a 
servile  DMcb  lank,  nay  be  found  in'lba  "  InMriar  vt  an 
Anlal'a  SmUd,"  by  Alphooie  Roeha.  The  piclura  by 
Beaanaaf  "  The  Brothers  Habcrt  and  John  Van  Eydt" 
b  a  aal^act  orihesamcdaaa,  hot  la  tnatacni  rcaembUog 
ruber  lb«  warka  of  Robni-nrary.  John  Van  Eyck  b 
apparaally  capgad  mi  hb  pictttra  af  iba  *  Hanriige  of 
Cuaa,"  ttow  In  ttia  Loovn :  aad  «■  wa«M  remind  U. 
Boauno  d»at  llMt  work  b  aol,  aa  ha  baa  rqmseoted  it, 
of  tbs  eoluor  tt  tnade,  bai  ndhcr  dbttmiiithed  by  a 
ceruin  delicacy  and  dixinctacaa  wMdi  mlgbl  not  be 
wiibool  tbdr  Icaaaa  la  any  rnndm  anbt  who  should  be 
snlBciaiitly  "  poor  in  heart '  ta  raeaiva  tba  pfotniaed 
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iKar  his  fi^Mffci  «■  Ibe  I 

p«£Bler  wodU  find  that  tfais  is  atri  exadr  t 

ani  bcTxyixx  '  ^icbich  oar  grtaX  faistoriaa  has  icld  ns  is 
"  to  him  royal  enoogji." 

Proceeding  neii  to  the  Belgian  school,  we  find  ■nother 
English  hero  presumptuously  maltreated  by  a  foreigner, 
in  Ernest  Slingeocyer's  monstrous  "  Death  of  Nelson." 
U  it  possible  that  this  abortive  auunmoth  is  to  late  its 
place  on  the  walls  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  for  wiiich  pur- 
p(«c  a  subscriptioii  has  actually  been  set  afloat  ?  For  our 
part,  we  believe  that  the  old  grampuses  there  have  enough 
tire  left  in  them  to  resent  such  an  indignity ;  in  which 
case,  one  would  gladly  let  them  have  their  own  way  with 
the  daub  for  an  hour  or  so,  if  it  once  got  within  their 
walls.  Of  gready  superior  pretensions  is  Baron  Wappers' 
picture  of  "  Boccaccio  Reading  his  Tales  to  Queen  Jeanne 
of  Naples  and  Princess  Mar;."  It  is  far,  however,  from 
being  a  work  of  a  high  standard,  though  a  good  enough 
painting  in  all  artistic  respects.  The  face  of  the  Queen, 
if  not  very  eipressive,  is  beautiful,  and  the  Princess  is  a 
handsome  wench  ;  but  the  conception  of  Boccaccio  is 
commonplace ;  neither  is  there  anything  in  the  work 
that  demanded  a  life-size  treatment  The  other  two 
productions  of  this  painter — "Genevieve  of  Brabant" 
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"  Louis  XVII.  vrhm  appKMkvd  to  Simon  tb«  Sboe- 

"—an  Buwitbh,  DMniWB,  md  Uteohmred  In  Ibe 

%  decree.    Tb«  cattl*-piMca  of  C«c«ae  Verbmicfc- 

I,  or  which  there  <u«  Mo  or  tfara  b«f«,  appear  to 

lis  citfondy  ovenaled.    They  ara  very  coaneljr  painted, 

very  looaely  grouped,  and  anprcnwly  nninteraatiiif. 

The  only  other  Belgkn  wredi  wbidi  ha*  aayihiflf  to 
dalm  attcntiao  In  ll  b  "BrigaiKla  Cambling  for  the 
Booty,"  by  Henri  Leys.  Tbtrv  is  wine  merit  bare,  bodi 
of  oolMir  and  BmngtaMOL  W«  may  notice  the  abaeooe 
of  any  paintinp  ^  CaUait,  pnhapa  the  boat  of  the 
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«  GcnnaB  achoola  can  aeuvdy  be  aald  to  bo  at  all 
Mftraaanied  hof*.  Periiapa  tb«  moat  MriUng  pictnre  Is 
tbat  of  "  n^taa  Coi^iironlbnlBWtv  hi*  Death  lo  Ivan  the 
TerTib4e,'  Iqr  Bobr  of  DraadaD.  ladmd,  there  ia  pro- 
biUily  no  ptaure  in  the  pUaiy  diiplayinf  more  (WMWr 
JbMlk  and  dmnctefiatk  ■cciiairy.  There  ia  eaprtaatnn, 
(00,  here  and  Cbcrv ;  hot  In  many  of  tba  lisarea  this 
is  aadly  exannated,  and  tb«  whole  hsa  a  somewhat 
tbeatriol  appeaimnc«.  The  two  little  pictnrca  from  the 
life  of  St.  BonlfiKc,  by  SchnodolT  of  HaBich,  are  wiy 
cioallen^  aspeciaUy  ibe  latter.  They  are  the  work  of 
an  aitiai  wbe  tbotwt|b)y  kaowv  his  art  to  a  wllecHiw 
Hke  the  pfaetnt  ooe^  swfa  productiooa,  tbongh  the  aob- 
Jcois  have  im  dnunatie  luereai,  are  an  indeaofbabte 
relleC  StUI  more'  so  an  tba  *'Sat[}ocei  on  Poreelaii^* 
ditetly  froai  the  Italian  mialiri,  by  Pnftta  of  Uuakh. 
The  '•  Youat  Girl  at  a  Window,"  by  Herman  Sdiolti 
«f  Berlin,  has  a  very  tweet  Gciman  (acew  but  is  Oally 
painted  ,■  the  "  Nymphs  of  the  GraUo,"  by  Steinbnin 
of  Deaoeldorf;  to  pretty  and  Auad/ul ;  the  -  If  oak  d*- 
HMadinf  Graldwn's  Jeweta,"  rrora  Fwut,  by  Beadiica^ 
is  a  wril-louad  >ut>^  entirely  spoilt ;  the  "  DeputatiM 
before  the  Maiistrate^"  by  Haeendcver  of  PusaeMarf, 
has  some  duractcr,  but  no  art ;  the  "  fUcoUectioo  of 
Italy,  PTDdda."  by  Rudolf  Lehaaann  of  Haaburx,  ia  a 
cenleoiptlble  and  vesaiietM  ptooa  of  ifcctaiioB  ;  and  the 
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OflfaeE  „ 

1^,  Moee  Batriy  aU  </  than  have  been  fxhWtgd  bcfix«. 
lie  basest  is  G.  F.  WatttS  piece  tf  aitr  TlliulisB^ 
cMided  "The  OMnaan  of  Ainiidc-i.*  ll  hss  aotn^ 
lldiig  in  1^  however,  wliic^  ^aprhmr  pfowcs  wbu  was 


I  fcoL    TlK  "Ufce  of  tSLunes,'  by  H. 
M.  Andwnjr,  ■■  a  picbme  with  a  waodafU  skj,  and  two 

highly  poctica!  brackets  :  bv.'.  as  it  has  been  eihibited 
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length.  The  same  may  be  said  of  E.  M.  Ward's  dnimatic 
but  somewhat  coarsely  painted  "  Fall  of  Clarendon." 

Redgrave's  "  Quintin  Malsys  "  assimilates  in  execudon 
to  the  Belgian  pictures,  of  which  it  b  in  every  respect 
a  fitting  companion.  "  The  Tower  of  Babel,"  by  Edgar 
Papworth,  is  ill  placed,  but  seems  to  display  no  small 
imaginative  power,  and  is  further  remarkable  as  an 
evidence  of  considerable  proficiency  in  painting  on  the 
part  of  one  whose  merit  as  a  sculptor  is  acknowledged. 
"  Preparation,"  by  Lance,  is  a  bright  but  scarcely  natural- 
looking  picture,  with  an  absurd  title.  "Titania  and 
the  Fairies"  is  an  imbecile  attempt  by  the  son  of  an 
Academician  :  it  would  seem  almost  incredible  that  this 
thing  should  have  occupied  a  place  on  the  line  two  years 
back  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  its  author  been  nearly 
elected  to  an  Associateship.  "  Petrarch's  first  Interview 
with  Laura,"  by  H.  O'Neil,  is  very  ill  executed,  though 
rather  less  commonplace  in  general  aspect  than  most  of 
the  painter's  works. 

H.  Stanley,  the  author  of  "Angclico  da  Fiesole 
Painting  in  the  Convent,"  is  one  of  the  artists  lately 
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selected  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  execute  works  for 
the  Palace  at  Westminster.  His  present  picture  is  hard 
in  outline  and  monotonous  in  colour  :  Angclico  is  on  his 
knees,  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  so  that  even  his 
full  profile  is  scarcely  seen  ;  and  the  treatment  seems  to 
us  altogether  somewhat  tasteless  and  wanting  in  interest ; 
the  l>est  incident,  perhaps,  being  that  ui'  a  second  monk 
who  is  seen  playing  on  the  organ  in  a  dark  anteroom. 
Another  artist  commi-tsioned  lately  by  Government  is 
\V.  Cave  Thnmas  ;  whose  picture  hrp-,  **  Alfrt-d  sharing 
his  Loaf  with  the  Pilgrim,"  we  shall  not  dwell  up<jn,  as 
it  has  been  seen  at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  only  fair 
that  the  s.iii>c  excuse  should  cume  to  the  rescue  of 
the  picture  Inmi  the  life  of  Beatriie  C«Mici,  by  Willcs 
M.iddox  ;  "ti  which,  both  as  regards  subject  and  artistic 
qualities,  we  should  otherwise  have  a  vrry  decided 
opinion  t(»  express. 

By  young  and  unknown  English  artist<,  there  seems 
to  be  scarcely  anything.  S>me  prettiiie-'*  and  rather 
nice  painting,  though  without  much  exprr^sion  or  senti- 
ment, will  be  found  in  "  Cinderella,"  by  M.  S.  Burton. 
There  appears  to  be  a  feeling  for  oilnur  in  a  rather  in- 
comprehen>ible  performance  by  \V.  I).  Telfer,  entitled 
"  The  liapin's  Hand,"  which  is  hung  nearly  out  of  sight. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  our  notice  was  attracted 
to  it  by  the  recollection  of  a  far  superior  picture  in  the 
same  name,  which  we  saw  lately,  hap|>ening  to  pay  a 
visit  to  that  now  somewhat  renovated  sarcophagus  ol 
art,  the  Panther  in,  in  Oxford  Street.  The  subject  of  the 
picture  in  question  is  "  Ariel  on  the  Bat's  back " ;  and 
it  possesses  undoubted  evidence  of  the  qualities  of  a 
colourist,  though  as  yet  hardly  developed,  as  well  as  a 
kind  oi  fantastic  uncarthliness  in  conception.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  present  exhibition  occur  the  titles  of 
two  other  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  but  we  looked 
for  them  in  vain  on  the  walls. 

We  have  now  concluded  what  we  have  to  say  of 
this  gallery.    To  argue,  from  iu  contents,  an; 
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regards  the  reUdvc  positioii  oi  ibe  difiereot  arfioola,  , 
wou!d  or  courM  be  out  iA  tbe  question,  since  amoag  the  , 
specimnu  contribmed  are  scarcely  an;  from  aitists  wbo 
en)ay  a  decided  cdebrity  io  their  respective  coiimr»e& 
For  our  p«n,  we  have  auEBcient  rdivioe  on  tbe  sound 
qualilio  of  a  few  of  otir  own  beat  psinters  u  eotfrtain 
wnie  resret  that  on  Ifoctr  part,  as  weO  as  that  oT  ferei^ 
schools,  oo  aUempt  has  been  made  in  tbe  present  in- 
stance to  enter  into  anything  wh:ch  deserves  to  be  called 
a  competition. 


^ 
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EXHIBITION  OF  SKETCHES  AND 
DRAWINGS  IN  PALL  MALL  EAST.  1831. 

This  is  tlic  second  year  of  an  experiment  which  promises 
to  prove  a  successful  one  The  sketches  exhibited  num- 
ber about  an  equal  proportion  of  oil  and  water-colour, 
ami  include  contributii  ns  frum  members  of  all  our 
artistic  Uniics.  Amon^  those  from  Suffolk  Street,  how- 
ever, we  are  sorry  to  miss  Mr.  Anthony  ;  wh«>,  we  trust, 
docs  not  intend  to  withdraw  his  co-nperation  from  this 
annual  gathering. 

In  pntductions  like  sketches,  where  success  in  the 
general  result  depends  alm«>st  entirely  on  dexterous 
handling  of  the  material,  the  real  superiority  is,  of 
course,  more  than  ever  to  be  argued  chiefly  from  the 
presence  of  »(»inething  like  intellectual  purpose  in  choice 
of  subject  and  arrangement  We  shall  therefore  en- 
deavour, in  the  first  place,  to  determine  where,  in  the 
present  collection,  this  quality  is  to  be  found. 

This  brinj^s  us  at  once  to  Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Madox 
Brown,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  Mr.  Cross,  and  Sir.  Armitage; 
in  whose  c^intnbutions  may  be  summed  up  the  amount 
of  thought  or  meaning  contained  in  the  gallery.  We  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  work  in  which  all  the 
€ss€nhai$  of  a  subject  were  more  nobly  discerned  and 
cnncentrutcd  than  they  are  in  Mr.  Cope's  "Griselda 
separated  from  her  Child,*'  <*f  which  a  sketch  is  exhibited 
here.  Mr.  Madox  Brown's  "Composition  illustrative  of 
Engliiih  P<'etry  '*  shows  that  his  large  picture  of  "  Chaucer 
at  the  Court  of  Edward  III.,"  seen  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  was  in  fact  only  the  central  com- 
partment ot  a  ver>'  extensive  work,  embodying,  in  its 
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side-piccps,  pecsonatioos  of  our  greatest  succeeding 
poets,  and  other  symbolical  adjuncts.  As  regards  pic- 
torial effect,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  were  not 
added  to  ihc  exhibited  picture,  since,  in  the  sketch,  tb^r 
chaste  and  sober  tone  completely  does  away  with  that 
somewhat  confused  appearance,  resulting  from  a  re- 
dundancy of  draperies  and  conflicting  colours,  which  ■was 
noticed  in  the  "Chaucer,"  The  design  is  admirable, 
both  in  conception  and  carrying-ouL  The  symbolical 
subject  by  Mr,  Cave  Thomas,  where  the  last  watchers  of 
the  earth  are  gathered  together  in  a  chamber,  while 
outside  the  Son  of  Man  is  seen,  habited  as  a  pilgrim, 
coming  noiselessly  through  the  moonlight,  may  without 
exaggeration  he  said  to  rank,  as  regards  its  aim,  among 
the  loftiest  embodiments  which  art  has  yet  attempted 
from  Scripture.  The  n^ere  selection  of  the  glorious 
w.-,r(is  of  the  lc.\t  (Mark,  ch.  xiii.  v.  34}  is  in  itself  a 
proof  of  a  fine  and  penetrative  mind,  Mr.  Thomas 
exhibited  a  drawing  for  this  work  last  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  he  now  gives  us  a  sketch  in  oils.  We 
are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  consideration  to  an 
artist  who  really  has  an  idea  to  work  upon  ;  hut  we  hope 
the  picture  is  to  come  at  some  time  or  other.  At  present 
it  seems  to  us  that  much  of  the  costume  and  accessories 
would  be  susceptible  of  improvement ;  being  too  de- 
cidedly Teutonic  for  so  abstract  a  theme,  Mr,  Thomas 
exhibits  here  also  "  The  Fruit-Bearer  "  and  "  Sketch  for 
the  Compartment  of  Justice,  House  of  Lords."  The  two 
other  artists  we  have  named  above,  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr. 
Armitage,  have  sent,  the  former,  two  studies  for  "  The 
Burial  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower  " — of  which  we  prefer 
the  less  finished  one,  which,  though  perhaps  almost  too 
slight  for  exhibition,  shows  the  greater  share  of  dramatic 
faculty;  and  the  latter,  a  sketch  for  "Samson  Grinding 
Com  for  the  Philistines  "-—not  very  well  executed,  nor  by 
any  means  representing  the  merits  of  the  fine  picture  for 
which  it  was  a  preparation. 

In  the  second  order  of  figure-pieces,  the  best  are  the 
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contributions  of  Messrs.  Hook,  Egg,  and  Lewis.     Mr. 
IIook*s  study  for  the  "  Dream  of  Venice  **  is  among  the 
most  charming  things  of  the  kind  we  know,  and  certainly 
superior  in  various  respects  to  the  picture.     The  finest 
among  the  drawings  sent  by  Mr.  Lewis  (the  painter  of 
that  ulisman  of  art  "The  (larem  ")  is  the  '*  Lord  Viscount 
Castlcreagh/'  represented  in  Elastem  costume.     In  Mr. 
Egg's  "  Anticipation  **— a  young  lady  glancing  over  an 
opera-bill — the  features  are  perhaps  slightly  out  of  draw- 
ing, but  the  colour  is  most  gorgeous ;  in  this  respect,  in- 
deed,  it  exhibits  more  unmistikeable  power  than  anything 
here.      Mr.    Frith,   an   artist  whose  name  is  generally 
associated  with  that  of  Mr.  E|^  (while  in  fact  there  are 
no  two  painters  whose  chief  characteristics  are  much 
more  different),  sends  a  half-length  figure  of  a  lady  in  an 
opera  b<»x — ver>'  loose  as  to  arrangement,  wherein  the 
principal  value  of  such  things  should  consist     He  has 
also  here  the  "  Original  Sketch  for  the  Picture  of  the 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  " — which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
usual  style  of  painting,  the  picture  having  been  among 
his  happiest  efforts  ;  and  the  *'  Squire  Relating  his  Adven- 
tures '* — which  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  him,  nor  would  be 
indeed  of  most  other  artists. 

Of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward's  couple  —one,  a  study  for  a  figure 
m  his  last  picture,  and  the  other,  a  sketch  for  "  La  Fleur's 
Departure  from  Montrcuil  " — the  latter  is  the  more  inter- 
esting. Perhaps  nothing  can  well  be  more  repulsive  than 
the  prurient  physiognomy  of  Mr.  CNcil's  "  Novel-Reader" : 
there  is  no  name  on  the  cover  of  the  book,  so  that  the 
fancy  is  free  to  choose  bet^'een  **  Sofie,"  "  Justine,"  and 
"  Faublas."  Several  studies  of  flowers  here,  by  the  same 
artist,  are  so  good  as  to  leave  us  a  hope  that  he  deserves 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  his  notion  of  female  beauty. 
Regarding  Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgills  large  sketch  for  "Rinaldo 
destroying  the  Enchanted  Forest,"  the  only  point  admit- 
ting of  argument  is  as  to  whether  the  sketch  or  the  picture 
be  the  more  meretricious  in  st>'le  ;  unless  indeed  we  were 
disposed  to  discuss  which  of  the  female  figures  is  the 
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mo9t  unlike  a  w^oman.  Mocfa  better,  faowew,  and  n 
wm7  diipUyiDg  a  hig^  sense  of  colour,  are  Mr.  Pickers-  1 
(Of*  alii^ter  sketches  In  whidi  die  beamtes  of  Ins  I 
pment  syitem  of  paintiiig  are  more  ^ipucnt  dna  oi  T 
Us  pictnrea.  Indeed,  die  one  of  die  "  Caaoss.  fin-  die  I 
GinUc  of  Florimel  "  is  exceeding;  brilliant  and  de&^ufiil. 
Hr.  Kenny  Hcadows's  drxving  entitled  "Wbidi  is  Ae  ' 
taller?''  has  much  grace  and  sfHrit;  but  we  bad  &r  J 
rather  meet  him    in    the    more    intellectual      ~  ~ 

anb}ect9,  where,  when  he  diooses,  no  one  ca. 
greater  advanti^e.  Mr.  Mine's  "  Fellow  of  ti 
of  Aottqaarics  "  migjit  belong  also  to  tfae  "  Odd  F 
ft*  regards  hb  appearance,  which  is  very  qu 
humomtic  Mr,  Gilbert's  "  Sancho  Panza  "  is 
pen'and-ink  drawii^ ;  but  it  has,  in  commoo  with  d>e 
artist's  other  productions  here,  a  disagreeable  air  of  \ 
"  book-keeping  "  dexteritj-  mlh  the  pen.  Mr.  Webster's 
contributions  are  of  that  utterly  uninteresting  Hacg 
which  can  only  be  redeemed  by  the  highest  artistic 
finish.  Mr.  Cattermole  has  several  very  effective  draw- 
ings in  his  well-known  and  peculiar  stj-le.  Everything 
about  Mr.  Uwins's  sketches  here  is  of  a  very  obvious 
description;  especially  the  intimation  that  the  picture  of 
"  Sir  Guyon  at  the  Boure  of  Blisse  "  is  "  in  the  artisfs  own 
possession  ;  " — we  should  think  so.  The  mild-drawn  do- 
mesticities of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  frozen  "  Frosts  "  of  Mr. 
Holt,  and  that  omnipresent  "  Gleaner  "  by  the  relentless 
Mr.  Brooks,  are  only  not  worse  than  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  be  :  a  boundary  which  has  almost  been  triumph- 
antly annihilated  by  Mr.  Eddis,  in  the  puny  and  puling 
production  entitled  "The  Sisters."  We  were  amused 
with  Mr.  Templeton's  "  Study  of  a  Head,"  the  "  idea  "  of 
which  is  pompously  said  to  have  been  "  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  Galileo  "  ;  whereas  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  only  "  suggestion  "  consisted  in  the  good  looks 
of  B  model  well  enough  known  among  artists,  and  whose 
portrait  has  been  exhibited  scores  of  times. 

Of  the  landscapes  etc.  we  shall  have  but  little  to  say  ; 
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since,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  many  among 
them,  they  scarcely  require  comment*  the  st>'les  of  their 
respective  authors  being  Si>  universally  known.  Mr. 
Lucy's  **  Windermere"  calls,  however,  for  porticular  men- 
tion, as  showing  how  serviceable  in  landscape- pa  in  ting 
is  the  severer  study  of  historical  art :  this  sketch  is  of 
great  excellence  in  culuur,  and  replete  with  poetic 
beauty.  There  is  a  sketch  here.  unpn>vided  with  any 
name,  by  Mr.  Turner  ;  and  specimens,  all  very  good  and 
some  unusually  fmr,  by  Messr«.  Roberts,  Stanfleld, 
Linnell,  Prout,  A.  W.  Williams,  Cuokc,  Clint,  Holland, 
Linton,  Lake  Price,  Davids^^n,  Pidf^eon,  Vacher,  and 
I  lardy.  The  "  Sketch,  North  Wales,"  by  Mr.  Branwhite— 
chiefly  known  hithcrt"  for  his  fmst- scenes — is  really 
astonishing  in  depth  and  g'lr^cousr.ess  of  colour :  the 
same  qualities  are  pcrhap*^  rath'-r  excessive  in  his  other 
two  contributions.  In  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Winter  "  we  cann«>t 
but  think  that  the  crude  and  spotty  execution  detracts  from 
the  reality  of  aspect ;  but  the  same  artist's  "  Bird's  Nest 
and  Primroses"  is  ab«4>lutely  enchanting  in  truth  and 
freshness. 

In  the  class  of  animal -painting;,  we  should  not  omit 
toni>ticrMr.  Newton  Firldinj;'s  "Woodcocks" — very  deli- 
cately and  ciinscicntiou*tIy  |iainted,  and  reminding  us  in 
some  degree  of  Mr.  Wolfb  inimitable  "  Woodcocks  taking 
Shelter  "  exhibited  two  years  a(!o  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


intciKlcd  fcr  no  part  of  a  inodera  dweiSag-hoose  except 
the  paasage  leail;^^  to  Ae  iau-t.  These  premises, 
bosr-jcT,  are  mer-Iy,  33  we  have  said,  canjednral— 
IdVjcketl  aj>  at  random  vc  die  appearscce  of  the  premises 
repreaeaMd.  All  we  <aE  know  for  certain  from  the 
picture  is,  that  on  some  occasion  or  other,  somewhere, 
X  mild  yrjong  lady  threw  her  arms  (with  as  much  of 
aboMdoM  aa  a  lajr-fi^ore  may  permit  itself)  round  another 
•orrowfal  bni  very  mild  yoong  lady ;  that  the  bees  of 
these  yoang  ladies  were  made  of  wax,  their  hair  of 
Berlin  wool,  and  their  hands  of  sceBted  soopt  There 
is  one  other  piece  of  knowledge  distinctly  iininmmiicated, 
viz.,  that  TOch  pictures  as  this  will  not  sustain  Mr. 
Stone's  reputation. 


J,  C.  Hook  :  "  The  Departure  of  the  Chevali«'  Bayard 
from  Brescia.  As  he  quitted  his  chamber  to  take  horse, 
the  two  fai  r  damsels  met  him,  each  bearing  a  little  offering 
which  she  had  worked  during  his  sickness"  (1S50). — 
The   general  arrangement  of  colour  in  this  picture  is 
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competence  wtikh  pKdomliwtM  unaiic  ifat  fi, 
ben.     Bat  wc  qucstloa  wbother  it  woaM  not  be'  i 
to  cany  «way  ihc  Aral  fanprwiow  of  pleMore,  whi 
endangcnni  It  by  any  Mricter  cxanfatKiafi.    There  I 
B  fltnuy  holiday  look  about  the  picture,  when  o 
at  nuiaacv  not  only  with  the  alnplkity  of  the  aol , 
bat  alao  with  truth  to  nalore;     One  figure,  howevcr,- 
that  of  the  foKsioai  Udy— ia  of  exquiaile  grace  aao 
facaixty ;  the  hmd  and  boMm  perfectly  charmiog.    Aa 
for  the  good  Bayard  himadf,  we  Hnpca  thai,  could  be 
have  had  any  preknowledie  of  the  carpct-knlgbt  (with 
aomething,  too,  of  the  daahlag  oulkw)  Hr.  Hook  was 
tu  make  of   him,   he  wiwld  ool   at  thai   moment  ba«t>l 
been  alKi|MbcT  mm  ftmr;  and  that,  could  be  now  looKV 
at  the  pklure  and  speak  his  mind  of  il,  the  anbt  wooMfiV 
not  find  liim  tn   be,  in  an  active  tenae,  mmj  r^ndtt,Y 
The  pnwnl  work,  though  not  of  the  same  dimenatoM^.J 
may  becontideml,  in  subject,  h  b  companion  to  oar 
-Which  Mr.  Hook  bad  last  year  ai  the  Royal  Academy. 


A»nio*Y:  "The  Rival's  Wedding' (iSjo). — This  pje- 
tuTT,  the  only  one  aMttriboted  by  Mr.  Anthony,  t  •  ■  -  ■ 
a  little  m«fe  of  finl«h  to  have  ttmwm/  to  it  that  pi 
position  nn  the  walls  to  which  lu  merita^  even  a*  Il  1 
undoubtedly  entitled  it.  The  nub^,  as  indicated  I 
the  atalogue,  is  not,  periiapa,  very  clearly  Aevriaft 
but  socfa  pfetorc*  as  this  are  iBdcpeodait  of  any  e 
kigne.  To  some,  the  Snt  aspect  of  the  wodi  will  I 
more  slngutar  than  enga^ng;  inJaad,  H  it  perh^ 
necnaary  that  ihc  eye  sbenld  |Kn  loog  cnoHgh  lo  I 
isolated  frnm  all  the  santNBMling  eanvasca,  before  i' 
mind  un  be  fully  imprcaaed  by  dw  secret  beno 
-^  '■    picture.     Every  obicct  and  every  part  of  ibe  c 
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contribote  to  the  feeling :  there  b  something  straogBiy 
impressive  eveo  in  the  curioos  dog,  who  is  tooking  vp 
at  that  sad,  slow-footed,  mysteriaos  couple  in  the  shadow  ; 
there  is  sotne^ing  moamiul,  that  he  has  to  do  with,  io 
the  sunlight  upon  the  grass  behind  him.  After  con- 
templating tbc  picture  for  some  while,  it  wiU  graduatl; 
produce  that  indefinable  sense  of  rest  and  wooder 
which,  when  diildbood  is  once  gooe,  poetry  alone  aa 
rccill.  And  assurediy,  before  be  knew  that  colour  was 
laid  on  with  brushes,  or  that  oil-painting  u'as  done  upon 
canvas,  this  painter  wa3  a  poet. 


Brakwhite. — But  perhaps  the  most  admirable  wort 
in   any   class    upon    these    walls    is    Mr.    Branwhite's 

"  Environs  of  an  Ancient  Garden,"  grand,  and  full  ot 
mclanclioly  silence.  It  calls  to  mind  Hood's  Haunted 
House,  and  may,  we  fancy,  have  been  suggested  by  that 
poem  ;  or  Mrs.  Browning's  readers  may  think  of  her 
wondrous  Deseritd  Garden.  But  here  the  work  of 
desolation  has  been  more  complete.  Many  years  must 
have  passed  before  it  became  thus ;  and  since  then  it  has 
scarcely  changed  for  many  years.  AH  that  could  quite  go 
is  gone  ;  and  now,  for  a  long  long  while,  it  shall  stand 
on  into  the  years  as  it  is.  The  water  possesses  the 
scene  within  its  depths,  as  calm  as  a  picture  ;  the  ^vhite 
statue  almost  appears  to  listen  ;  there  is  a  peacock  still 
about  the  place,  to  stalk  and  hush  out  his  plumage  when 
the  sun  lies  there  at  noon ;  the  pines  conceal  the  rocky 
niountains  till  at  a  great  height,  and  the  mountains  shut 
the  horizon  out.  The  encroachment  of  moss  and  grass 
and  green  mildew  is  everywhere;  the  growths  of  the 
garden  cling  together  on  all  hands. 


^ 


I.ong  years  ago  it  mighl  befall. 

When  all  Ihe  gnrdfn  flower 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided 

On  these  the  most  of  all ; 
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And  Ud\%  ^Utcly  overmuch. 

Who  movcil  >%ith  •  >i;ken  noiic, 
lilunhrd  near  ti'.rm,  dreaming  of  the  voic« 

Thit  hkriicd  ht  r  lu  suih. 


Lurv  (1850). — There  can  now  no  longer  remain  a 
<!oubt  that  Mr.  C.  Lucv  is  one  of  the  elect  of  art 
dcbtined  to  contribute  ti»  his  ep«xh.  In  no  |>aintcr 
whose  works  wc  ran  reincnilKT  is  there  to  be  found 
nu>rc  of  rcrM>Iute  truth,  while  in  none  is  it  accompanied 
by  less  of  the  mere  parade  of  truthfulness.  The 
incrca«ieil  solidity  <<f  thought  and  manner  in  Mr.  Lticy's 
pivturrs  of  List  year  is  confirmed  in  this  exhibition  ; 
it  is  evidently  a  permanent  advance  in  power.  His 
pr*  ^vr.l  su^'jcit.  "  The  I'arting  of  Charles  I.  from  hit 
two  youngest  Children  the  day  previous  to  his  Execu- 
tion," i'i  one  of  th«»*ie  hitherto  left  for  »*Tond  or  third 
rate  artists  to  work  their  wtll  i!|>»n.  Tnily  none  such 
ha-*  here  been  at  worl:.  The  arrangement  adopted 
by  Mr.  Lucy  i-,  simple  and  siiggcstive.  Hishop  Juxon, 
h'iiiint;  the  young  prince's  hand,  leads  him  out  into  the 
i'.ritf  harnlH-r  where  t*y  sentry  is  |K>Hted,  and  where 
Vancly^k's  j>»»rtr.i:t  «  f  the  king  has  been  lelt  hanging  ; 
the  prince»iH,  n^w  on  th«*  threshold,  li>«»ks  back  at  her 
father  fi»r  «'iice  iii'»rr ;  while  the  quiet  head  and  pattering 
shoes  of  the  httle  b  »y,  wli-i  i**  evidently  trying  to  walk 
fister  than  he  i>  able,  an  1  the  delicate  manner  in  which 
he  is  beir.;:  lerl  by  th^  *^  '*A  bi?>h'»p,  are  i>eculiarly  happy 
in  their  sym pathetic  aj  jKral.  Charles,  standing,  raises 
one  hand  t  1  his  br»'W  ;  his  l"a»-e  is  bewildered  with 
anguish.  He  1-  tnrnr^g  unconsciously  against  the 
wjndi>w,  avd  the  haml  which  has  just  held  tho:>c  of  his 
children  t<>r  the  l.i:^t  time,  is  quivering  helpless  to  hifl 
side.  At  first,  the  aetioii  nf  the  figure  strikes,  however, 
as  ini.>>niplete ;  and  indeed,  perhaps,  scmething  better 
might  have  l>een  done  with  the  limbs  ;  but  the  feeling 
in  the  head  and  in  the  children,  assisted  by  the  quietness 
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of  tbe  nsotn  iata  wbieb  dtejr  p^.  ■>  noC  the  leas  real  I 


r.   R.   PKKnwBM  (iSsoV— Mr.  F. 
liyiiipoA  diftj  &im  lu^  FnMt's  fay  3 


OB  ImnvMTV  us  jnMm  to  tfie  s&e  oC  b  1 

tt  Lb^Ii  Aft  TOX-vuv^    Tac  liBer  a 

'efaaBCT  retain  the  po^rac^  of  tai 

aaJ  atare  wah  ibegjaw  cyearf  iheii    .  

We  mar  refcr,  fiir  eoofinaBtian,  to  He  IScteiagilfs  ] 
'  Pinto  CKrynig  awqr  Plnaerpm^  opposed  by  ibeNyinph 
Qnae;  *  otaerfing  foilfaer  ifaa^  trticreas  BIr.  Fniat  bria^ 
Ua  pktnres  op  to  Ibe  poiol  be  is  opabie  of  dearing 
thoii  lo  readt,  ia  Mr.  PfekerKgin,  when  00  his  present 
tack,  there  is  more  of  wilM  imbedlity,  dearly  c(xic«ived, 
boldly  aimed  at,  and  worked  out  with  an  mKompromising 
contempt  for  his  real  self.  Last  week  we  likened  this 
gentleman  to  an  amalgam  of  the  Venetian  colourists, 
Mr.  Ettj-,  and  Mr.  Frost ;  in  the  work  now  under  review 
we  are  struck  by  the  resemblance  in  Floto  and  Cupid  to 
the  late  Mr.  Hoivard ;  while  the  pla£»irism  from  the 
artist  of  the  Mr.  Skelt  dear  to  our  childish  days  is  too 
evident  in  the  horses  to  escape  detection.  As  regards  Mr. 
Pickersgill's  third  picture,  "  A  Scene  during  the  Invasion 
of  Italy  by  Charles  Vlll.,"  it  is  painful  to  becompelled  in 
truth  to  say  that  theartist,  who  was  originally  Mr.  Hook's 
model  of  style,  is  here  something  very  like  an  imitator 
of  that  same  Mr.  Hook.  We  turn  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Pickersgill's  watercolour  "  Sketches  from 
the  Story  of  Imelda,"  If  these  are  recent  works,  ttie  artist 
is  evidently  still  capable  of  his  own  style,  still  retains 
■ome  feeling  for  purity  of  form  and  sentiment.  The 
story  is  told  in  three  compartments.  The  first  is  not  in 
any  way  remarkable;  the  second,  where  Imelda  sees 
her  lover's  blood  trickling  through  from  underthe  closed 
door,  is  vividly  imagined;  there  is  poetry  in  the  last. 


'^ 


.UUM,    KBNNEO 


may  ftarody  < 
pu«Ud  1*  nnncccMvy :  >^  ^*^  '■'»  vAe*  mA  I 
nent.    Thla  pictniv  iboald  huig  in  the  room  «f  ■  p 
w«  wiD  dare  to  wj  that  Keaa  hisMclf  nlfht  Iwm 
\  before  if,  and  fonnd  it  nuntUir  M  Ma  li 
Here  w«  will  t 

I  executkxi,  bcUevim  Umi,  wb«i  Mr.  1 
a  we  hope  he  wiD  not  loaf  Mer  i  ' 
I  eanUsiag  mind  character,  aod  wImm  b 
■iHU'bcof  ihereal  aa  well  aa  (be  ab«ncl,b*« 
Iba  neocaiitjr  ef  not  denytng  w  hia  wooderM  • 
wfckli  h«a  Btwtly  mora  tbaa  onec  ■eeompllilMid  wt  a 
by  r      -  ^      ...  .    .  .    „  ..       ., 


KoirisT. — \VhUe  vic  art  suU  wtlhia  ttw  on  _ 
of  the  poetic — tb«  imly  and  inapoaaibly  pkaMnfale  h 
art — Id  ua  tnni  v>  Mr.  KcBBedy*!  "L'AUagrD."  Ml 
Kcfuwdy  bNM^n  (na  loaa  Uiao  Mr.  Froai  pkka  Ua  w^> 


hIcM  todo  wMi  aalvr*  Ibas  with  Uattwn  aatMre^ 
Ttm.  b  ai  If  I  iWMi  III  111    liiiwawly  »;  Mr.  K<«iiedy 
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is  less  alive  to  his  identity  than  to  his  ideal,  but  lazy 
enough  in  all  things.  His  picture  uf  this  year,  like  iboGc 
of  former  years,  does  not  seem  to  deal  in  any  way  with 
critical  requirements ;  it  simply  affords  great  delight. 
The  landscapes  we  have  all  known  in  our  dreams ;  only 
Mr.  Kennedy  remembers  his,  and  can  paint  them.  The 
figures  are  of  that  elect  order  which  Boccaccio  fashioned 
in  his  own  likeness  ;  they  will  play  out  the  rest  of  the 
sunlight,  DO  doubt,  in  that  garden  ;  in  the  evening  thdr 
wine  will  be  brought  them,  and  the  mu<ic  will  be  played 
less  sluggishly  in  the  cool  air,  and  those  white-tbn>Uetl 
ladies  will  not  be  too  languid  to  sing.  Surely  they  are 
magic  creatures ;  they  shall  stay  all  night  there.  Surely 
it  shall  be  high  noon  when  they  wake  :  thereshail  be  no 
soil  on  their  silks  and  velvets,  and  their  hair  shall  not 
need  the  comb,  and  the  love-making  shall  go  on  again 
in  the  shadow  that  lies  again  green  and  distinct ;  and  all 
shall  be  as  no  doubt  it  has  been  in  that  FlorentiQe  sasc- 
tuarj'  {if  we  could  only  find  the  place)  any  ten  days  these 
five-hundred  years.  From  time  to  time,  however,  a  port 
or  a  painter  has  caught  the  music,  and  strayed  in  through 
the  close  stems ;  the  spell  is  on  his  hand  and  his  lips 
like  the  sleep  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  and  his  record  shall 
be  vague  and  fitful;  yet  will  we  be  in  waiting,  and  open 
our  eyes  and  our  ears,  for  the  broken  song  has  snatches 
of  an  enchanted  harmony,  and  the  glimpses  are  glimpses 
of  Eden. 


Cope  (1850), — Tiie  subject    of  Mr.    Cope's    principal 
picture  is  from  the  4th  Act  oi  King  Ltar : — 


'■  Oh  I  my  i 
Thv  m<rdit 
Repair  th, 


sA«~a 


t^ffDSSJtit. 

aian  tn  ihe  then  "  Tree  Exhibttkm ;"  and  a 
jMrten  <if  the  twn  mtilertnc*  nuy  help  ua  la  •om  I 
FirMly,    Mr.   Cope  hu  aniftied  «  it 
t  place  lo  the  muiic,  u)d  has  attempted  b 
it  beauty  and  a(  dilTermi.-irt  uf  Ofc  and  pnaltiaa  I 
_     >,  the  chief  iif  whom,  we  «at>ini(,  ia  man  or  I 
tlc^oB  of  tlie  apcctatiir.    The  oUier  picture  hi 
tod  of  munc ;  but  ia  subject  wm  emphatkally^f 
efdnil  love.    There  lay  the  pnteniial  iafiiieacc]  u4'J 
)  this   the   monrces   apfn^ltng  t»  Hnae  wet*   bn 

ilni>tT«tion.    Yet  ihetabordiiwiktiaf  thepenoosdoiiiBl] 

did  not  detnct  fniRi  Ibe  fntl  pnsentmcat  of'the  thlog 
door,  to  which  the  oMcmdMe  action  waa  refnrtd  by  the 
waitjnc  and  listening  hoidB  of  Kent  and  of  the  Fool— « 
character  not  intradoeed  by  Mr.  dpe.  The  latter,  in 
keepini  atrictly  Id  the  text,—"  la  the  horrineu  of  alaep 
we  pot  frcah  jpmncnta  on  hiw,"— ha^  we  Ihinit,  acted 
well,  tboagh  the  reanlt  b  nacEManly  a  leaa  obvioni  and 
immediate  rearmtian ;  but,  in  all  that  relate*  to  the 
characlera  of  Lear  and  Cordelia,  raneidend  ■•  either 
tndividtial  or  Sfaakipearian,  Mr.  Bnrwn  ahowa  a  far 
higgler  apprebctiakm ;  nor  noat  his  adherence  to  appro- 


e  tnrerlooktd,  as  amtmated  with  the  unknown  chiO' 
aolaiy  of  Mr.  Cope.     The  eoionr  of  both  te  strons.     I' 
Cope's,  bowercr,  while  spedally  iMHicenble  Tor  moddlinc   1 
and  relief,  ha«  a  dcfree  it  inkincsa,  a  thooth  a  tone  of  ! 
colour  nettminy  hut  had   been  redocad  by  means  of  1 
mrrcspamUng  t-ialence. 


I  (iSce).— Mr.  Landacer'a  duefwnrk  ol  Ihe 
I  year  b  ^  A  Dislugue  si  Waliirloo."  Tbb  K  in 
tfte  tnieM  scam  of  the  word,  a  Ustorkal  pietnr*  j  no!  , 
merely  an  embodinem  pf  onoeptiMM^  however  ac 
and  valuable,  boMled  on  the  tvanrds  laA  as  fivn  | 

[;  thK  on  Ibe  eonlrary,  b  itaeir  a  neord,  a  pait  of 
K.  n.  js 


k. 


OF  FmE  AXT. 


I 


mphadc  pefsonal 


a  cksB  of  sR  bat  too  Utile 
fciPimul  in  oar  daj,  iriiadi  leaves  ib  own  annals,  &r 
Ae  noH  pn^  to  die  cariacnzist  and  die  newspaper 
4rai^U9BMn  ;  a  daas  irtnch  b  more  "  historical  "  than 
lb.  On^  pidu^  or  than  Ur.  Lucy's,  or  than  U. 
DAroAe^a,  as  not  bciiic  finlcd  from  history,  bat  itself 
jUk«7  toMti.  Let  as  eeander  Ur.  Landaeei's  wott. 
It  is  BOW  tfanty-five  yean  aioce  the  day  of  Waierlocv 
and  Ennipe  is  amcber  Eonafie  sooe  then  because  of 
AaX  d^ :  and  ber^  tn  tbe  picture,  we  have  tbat  day's 
Master  ri£ag  in  peace  after  tbese  many  years  tyfvi  the 
field  wfaase  none  is  no«r  1^  the  naaie  of  a  field  than 
of  a  bMde  arfckb  be  fought.  A  tromaa  of  his  house  is 
ifitli  buB,aiid  to  ber  be  is  lecoontii^  those  matters  as 
one  who  was  there  and  of  diem.  Since  then,  his  labour 
has  b.^--  .-.  '  ■  --:-.-=r-.  .-.i^./.ir;  r  t^.::  '.:■.:■.  b;il  it 
has  been  wrought  out  in  the  comparative  calm  and 
silence  of  a  peace  which,  but  for  him,  she  might  not 
have  ecjoyed  ;  and  now,  how  must  his  memories  crowd 
upon  him  as  he  recalls  those  events  in  which  he  was 
not  an  actor  only,  but  the  mind  and  master-spirit  of 
action !  Nothing  about  him  but  what  has  felt  his  in- 
fluence ; — the  peasantry,  whose  native  soil  has  become 
famous  and  prospered  because  of  hb  deeds ;  the  very 
soil  itself,  which  the  blood  of  his  battle  has  fertilized 
and  increased  yearly  to  a  plentiful  harvest.  All  this  is 
here,  and  much  more,  both  presentment  and  suggestion. 
On  the  execution  of  the  picture,  its  truthfulness  in 
colour  and  daylight,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to 
dwell ;  we  may  mention,  however,  that  the  action  of 
the  Duke  is,  we  believe,  one  habitual  to  him,  and  here 
admirably  appropriate.  Still  less  can  we  devote  space 
to  the  discussion,  in  how  far  a  subject  of  this  class  is 
available  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  painter's 
highest  duty  is  to  record,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  com- 
plete for  after  deduction  :  and  surely  here,  if  anywhere, 
thus  much  is  accomplished. 
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^MuiocHrTTi  (1850).— The  rametA  BaroD  Uarodieai, 
'1  known,  wc  bcticvc.  In  Italtan  art,  ia  ben  rvpf» 
d  by  a  %tna\\  vtaiue  <A  "Sapphn,"  of  exqninte  ihaagh 
niUar  characier.  The  fint  unpreasion  ik  enenlriciQr 
will  not  be  Ikvnontble :  but  manage  to  look  beTotid  thit^ 
and  there  ia  a  pace  and  rhartn  in  the  «rark  which  will  I 
arrvM  ttol  the  eye  merely,  b«l  Uk  mind.  Sappho  aiu 
In  abject  tanpwr,  her  feet  hanginf  m-er  the  rock,  her 
handa  left  in  her  tap,  where  her  harp  ha»  sunk  ;  )ia 
BtringB  have  matte  imuic  aaawredly  far  the  IbM  time. 
Tbe  poetry  of  the  Bpire  ia  like  a  pui(  at  life  in  the 
a  (•  in  ber  cars,  and  that  doolale  look  is 
r  eye*  is  upon  tbe  tea;  and  her  countenanoe  hvl 
Tbe  s^le  of  the  work  b  of  an  equally  high  cT 
■  aentimMrt— ptire  and  dhaaie,  yet  tndividnaHigd. 
•  is  especially  natkmble  In  the  drapery,  which  it  no 
caning  sheet  toned  anyhow  fnr  ellect,  but  a  real 
e  of  anti))ne  costnroe,  fxiU  nf  beauty  and  character. 
Vc  may  ventnrv  to  saiKest,  however,  that  tbe  eatreme 
ttusion  of  the  skirl  acfnsa  the  knees  gives  a  cettain 
appearance  of  formally  tn  tbe  lower  ponfon  of  the  figure. 


Maixk  Bmwk  (iSji)- — We  cnme  dcH  id  a  werit  a 
very  prwmneNl  Importance  by  a  geaUcfnan  wlie  hMJ 
httbtrto  been  a  Mnaier  to  die  walb  of  the  Rixyil»l 
Acaidtttny,  Mr.  F.  Uados  Drawn'*  laiie  picture  "Ceoftq^  I 
Cbaoor  reading  tbe  tagtad  of  Coatanee  to  Edward  luir  1 
and  Ma  Court  at  the  Mace  of  Sheen,  oa  the  Black  Prfncc'l  J 
fony-fiAb  birthday.*  TUa  wotfccumat  bll  of  cMablMw] 
ing  at  ooce  for  Ur.  Brawu  a  reputalioa  of  the  first  dm 
wblch.  indcrd,  be  might  have  aeeured  belbrv  wmt  h 
he  contribnled  nora  ivgulariy  to  oar  annual  exhiMtkoa  I 
And  %««  confeia  iq  aotne  fe^ng  of  adfaatjihciioa  bill 
bclkviiiglhaA,wliiWwc  waicbad  witbintcftMiav    ' 


BIB  flrai^  wft  heioflgw  10  a  oocnpwlivtly  sweet  Hndp  fl 
~**'         ^  kaw,  aa  w*  hava  said,  Iwio  fine  !■  andMr^T 


Ant  3«-riK;  laerancs  i 

ai-vfr  irangrrnn  ks3  d  ±e  -va^  jr  :tie  ^Mni^rr  3C  die 
^urbitst  -umaiif-t,  law;  iminHn?  i  i 


SlorJc  rrntre,  Mnpiwst  30  JI  die  .-niinmm    J  " 

ttutt  ^'  MM  -v.^e,  oui  u  3.  seaut?  9 
nt  i}ii£  vixcatofi  ji  figj'  'ftp  dte  z 

>if>  ac  GtoiuiRT,  tna  feeing  if  dvaUrT-  auaui^lmt  in  jrimi^fe- 

nt  tuK  m^tbtry,  ^ell'Onuiut  ant  <ipeL-maasta^     Fur  die 
S|[liiM  fit  ChaufliiT,  wiicse  acEOO,  aid  die  jppeai^juca  uT 

^*aUiyig  ''JioTifyfit  in.  JfifT  i^aninrff,   ace  ^"Q*^i^^Tf_  5fc 

diaa  ctw  iMi«  which,  he  fijQuwe^  1  ~ 

K  iia£r''jdtic«  die  foet  in.  hia  punmre  at'  '^'Wjc&Sb.'' 


^ 
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t,  ihe  work  aliM  at  rvprcKnting  bnwl  MinUgbt,  a 
:  prrhapa  the  moat  diflicull  which  a  paintcf  can 
Mr.  Brown  haa  been  untumally  MoccMfnl ; 
1  Ihe  colnnr  ttan)U|boat  b  alao  brtUiant  and  delicate. 
It  may  be  aald  fadecd  that,  owing  to  Ihe  |reai  variety 
of  buea  in  the  draperica,  Ihe  picture  ha*  at  fini  tight  • 
rather  confminc  appeaianec.  Thia  mlf  hi  perhaps  have  ' 
been  leaaenMl  ^  neatrictint  eadi  fifUre^  as  lar  a*  poaaibtc^ 
In  a  alngie  pnrvaiHng  coloor,  and  by  a  more  aparing  ' 
admbaian  of  oraatnent  and  minute  detail  of  coataiPg,  , 
Yet  thli  dc^trec  nf  indiainetneaa  may  be  mainly  catu 
by  the  light  in  which  the  ptciare  L*  bong,  cauaing  a  kind 
of  glare  ovrr  the  entire  tartaer,  and  rendering  it  im- 
practicable tn  otiujn  anything  like  a  good  view  of  it 
except  by  retreating  laterally  to  aa  great  a  dittuce  m 
poaaible.  Theae,  however,  are  but  alight  or  queatiooabk 
drawbackiL  UpMi  the  whole  we  have  to  oongiMnlilD 
Mr.  Brown  on  a  itriking  ameeii  a  aucoeva  twt  tn  be 
won,  aa  be  mnat  know  well,  witbent  onirii  doabt  and 
vexatian,  and  many  HttctuaUng  pfaaaefl  td  aindy,  and 
wboK  chief  value  in  hia  caae,  however  woilhy  the 
Imnediate  reault,  etmaiaia  in  the  attaJtuncBt  of  tbat  deaf' 
•Igbudneaa  whkh  can  MiO  look  farwatid. 


PooLK  (1S51).— Mr.  Poole  b  1 
viftiMi  of  ow-  ■Ineera  eoovktioa  of  Ua  flnina,  we  wonld 
cWm  the  privOcfle  of  walwiiic  ■  lew  wofda  of  remon- 
■maeo.    He  Iwa  now  fcr  amral  y«*ra  been  in  the 
habit   of  cihtbltliiff   plcnuva  which  hiTc  plaoed  hb 
•dadnn  In  Iba  paWtel  poiitiaa  of  being  ttnibk  to  1 
npbeld  theiii,  «a  groandi  of  Mrici  an,  agwiiMt  Iheae  whs  j 
■re  dead  to  thdr  poetic  beaoty.     Yov  afker  year,  the  i 
idea  opoa  wlddl  ha  worfea  to  aoiv  to  be  arooitg  the  ftoeat  J 
in  awdeni  prinrim ;  aod  yearly  he  »  contcM  that,  la  att  1 
bat  edovr,  iIm  aMcotiaa  ■beuld  be  left  uswortby  of  ihr  I 

_Mm.    Aad  w«  would  node*  pijticubrly  that  ibere  !■  z 

^barly  ahnya  in  bto  pictana  1 
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unhappily  indepeodent  of  drawing  as  to  reflect  discredit 
on  the  whole  company  in  which  be  is  foond,  even  tT  no 
other  were  at  all  chargeable  on  the  same  count.  Last 
year,  in  Mr.  Poole's  subject  from  Job,  this  "  bad 
eminence "  belonged  to  the  boy  pouring  wine  in  the 
centre ;  this  year,  in  ''  The  Godis  in  Italy,"  it  has  been 
bestowed,  as  though  in  reward  of  unobtrusive  merit, 
upon  the  figure  of  the  girl  to  the  left  who  watches,  in 
harrowing  suspense,  the  overtures  which  a  brutal  Goth 
is  making  to  her  childish  sister.  Surely  Mr.  Poole  must 
know  himself  that  this  figure  is  too  small  for  the  rest, 
and  in  every  way  unsatisfactory :  neither  will  we  believe, 
though  he  does  his  best  to  convince  us,  that  he  really 
thinks  hair  should  be  painted  like  that  of  the  man  tying 
his  sandal,  or  an  arm  dran-n  like  the  right  arm  of  his 
principal  female  fiffure.      Not  less  unacci^un tabic  arc  the 

folds     .-■■  -      '■'.."    --■-;    "■-■-^      -.    r,     ,.,.  -^     .   ■      ■:-.■_      UVO, 

rather  more  like  water  than  his  sea,  which  is  represented 
in  something  of  that  artless  simplicity  (whatever  may  be 
allowed  for  poetic  effect)  in  which  it  exalts  the  mind  on 
the  transparency- bUnds  of  cheap  coffee-houses.  Mr. 
Poole'a  personages,  too,  seem,  like  the  company  of  a 
theatre,  to  do  duty  in  all  f>arts  and  on  all  occasions. 
One  barbarian  we  especially  noticed,  lying  on  the  upper 
bank,  whose  identitj-  and  rectmibent  tastes  Mr.  Poole 
has  traced,  we  suppose  on  the  Pythagorean  system,  from 
the  surrender  of  Rome  to  the  surrender  of  Calais,  thence 
to  the  shipwreck  of  Alonzo  King  of  Naples,  and  so  on 
to  the  plague  of  London ;  only  that  he  has  chosen  to 
give  us  the  process  of  transmigration  in  an  inverse 
order.  Even  the  atmosphere  in  his  works,  beautiful  as 
it  is  to  the  eye,  'would  appear  equally  suited  to  all 
seasons  and  countries ;  each  new  Poole,  tike  the  pool  in 
Mr.  Patmore's  poem,  seeming  eternally  to  "  reflect  the 
scarlet  West."  But  enough  :  we  have  said  our  say,  and 
assuredly  much  more  for  the  artist's  sake  than  our  own ; 
since  we  can  assure  Mr.  Poole  that  as  long  as  he  paints 
pictures  whose  merit  is  of  the  same  order  and  degree  as 


aOLVAN  BVltT. 


K  Hcxt(iS3I  . 
Ibe  prladpk*  rufciwJ  }a,  dtM 
Jcdeoolsr  ibn  inatMt  iotpi 
'  VakDdM  iMcuJag  Sjrlvta  i 
tart  b  c«ttaiBly  tlw  fiaot 
paiDiCT ;  it  ii  M  nioMrijr  flali 
more  pownfnl  oolow ;  kad  u 
"  ChriMiu)  PriMa  otaiiiiiit  fro 
pcnoct  propomoo  of  psrtJL 
Ibral,  diwp  in  dead  r»d  Imvm^ 
Vikntim  hn  bat  Jntt  arrivad, 
Ms  ride,  fraiii  wWre  alw  In 


II  with 
SyMa 

wbll«  poor  jalia  lMa%  ridi 
and  tika  wltk  a  tmnhia 
har  fin«w.    BochHwaaii 
vary  raaaoD  tbai  diqran 
not  wlfawfclwg  " 


_  tbe  worin  erabodyiaff 
on  iriiidi  Ita  ti/c  and  ■«)>- 

isMr.  W.  Rllunt'ft 
Tbi«   p«c- 


I  Moch  bciroad  bar 
:  Aft  caqvUta  iowallt 
|.     Th«   oNilawa 
dlMaaci^  leading  (be  capthm 
Hfht  b  cowMyed  in  tbe    ' 
W  ba  VBidwd;  and  its 


hand  to  dnnirthe  ring  fron 
are  truly  OMliiwn^  Hem- tbe 
ttfbUB  iadividaaUiiMh  ud 
Ir.  HuHfa  baflfet*  nay 
public  fhaB  Jodgiac  tfT 
Ncial  tandemeia  of  lend- 
■■  of  Ibe  JuHa  Ibarc  waa  no 
are  appnaditeg  ftook  ibe 
'  ttaka.    Tbe  |0ory  of  Mtih 

' "  '  tnAb  acarealy 

it  a  1 — ■  -- 
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MioThna^S 


to  avoid  adding  to  the  already  great  diSbsuMi  o  

the  richly  embroidered  robe  of  Sylvia.  We  are  temptad 
to  dwell  further  oa  the  positioa  assigned  to  Mr.  Htmt 
oa  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  in  coaneciioa  with  the 
impoTtuiute  mediocriiy  displayed  at  so  many  potnta  of 
the  "  lioe  "  ;  hut,  in  speaking  of  the  work,  we  recall  the 
solemn  huniaQ  soul  whkh  seems  to  vibrate  tbii:>iigh  it, 
like  a  bell  id  the  forest,  drawing  us,  as  li  were,  within 
the  quiet  superiority  whkh  the  artist  must  himself  fecJ ; 
ud  we  would  rather  aim  at  following  him  into  that  por- 
tioD  of  Ibe  subject  whkh  is  bis  domain  only.  * 


Samitel  Pauier  (1875-81), — There  is  an  ioevitaUe 
sense  of  prcsumpiioa  on  the  part  of  a  junior  like  myself 
(though  certainly  a  ripe  one  enough)  in  %cnturing  to  say 
thus  i-;.i  -■■:■  'y  ■-■...■,  ■■  ■.;.:-  j  .  ."  y  r-  :.■'.:-  •.:-;■_  ri-snU 
of  our  conversation  relating  to  Samuel  Palmer's  gejuus. 
Such  a  manifestation  of  spiritual  force  absolutely  present 
— though  not  isolated  as  in  Blake — has  certainly  never 
been  united  with  native  landscape-power  in  the  same 
degree  as  Palmer's  works  display;  while,  when  his 
glorious  colouring  is  abandoned  for  the  practice  d 
etching,  the  same  exceptional  unity  of  soul  and  sense 
appears  again,  with  the  same  rare  use  of  manipulative 
material.  The  possessors  of  his  works  have  what  wtMs/ 
grow  in  influence,  just  as  the  possessors  of  Blake's 
creations  are  beginning  to  find;  but  with  Palmer  the 
progress  must  be  more  positive,  and  infinitely  more 
rapid,  since,  while  a  specially  select  artist  to  the  few,  be 
has  a  realistic  side  on  which  he  touches  the  many,  more 
than  Blake  can  ever  do. 

I  know  that  you  were  one  of  those  who  were  most 
attached  to  the  good  man  as  well  as  to  the  good  painter. 
His  works  are  clear  beacons  of  inspiration,  which  is  a 
point  very  hard  to  attain  to  in  landscape  art ;  but  in  him 
may  almost  say  that  it  was  as  evident  as  in  Blake. 


k  one  may  % 
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THE  RETURN  OF  TIBULLUS  TO  DELIA. 

Tiic  \inc%  undrr  the  picture  arc  taken  from  one  of  the 
Elegies  uf  Tibullus,  where,  on  his  departure  for  the 
warsp  he  writer  to  Delia  how  he  hopes  to  find  her 
awaiting  his  return.  The  picture  shows  the  realization 
of  his  wish.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  bed- 
chambers adjoining  the  atrium  of  Delia's  house.  She 
is  "^atcrd  t^n  her  couch  which  she  has  vowed  ti^  Diana 
during  hvr  l(»vcr*s  absence,  as  is  shown  by  the  branch 
and  Vtitive  tablet  at  its  head.  At  present  she  has 
heaped  all  the  pillou*s  at  its  foot,  and  is  resting  languidly 
from  her  spinning  with  the  spindle  still  in  tme  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  drau*s  a  lock  of  hair  listlessly 
between  her  lips.  The  lamp  is  lit  at  the  close  of  one  of 
her  long  days  of  waiting,  and  she  in  listening,  before 
she  lies  dnwn  to  sleep,  to  the  chaunt  of  the  old  woman, 
who  plays  on  two  harps  at  the  same  time,  as  jMimctimes 
seen  in  Roman  art.  Tibullus  has  just  arrived,  and  is 
stepping  eagerly  but  cautiously  over  the  black  boy  who 
sleeps  on  the  dtxirway  as  a  guard.  He  has  been  shoMH 
in  by  a  dark  girl  who  half  holds  him  back  as  he  enters, 
that  he  may  ^aze  at  I>elia  for  a  mriment  before  she 
perceives  his  presence.  A  metal  mirr>^r  reflects  the 
light  of  the  lamp  opposite,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
dcHirway  are  painted  figures  of  Love  and  Night. 


NOnCMS  OF  Ft.VE  MtT. 


MACLISrS  CHARACTER-PORTRAITS. 

Tkers  is  moch  in  the  function  fA  critidsin  vrhicb  afaeo- 
luUly  needs  time  for  its  final  and  irrex-ersible  settlemcDL 
And  indeed  some  systeraaiic  reference  to  past  things, 
n*)w  B(  length  presenting  dearer  grounds  for  dcdson, 
B(«m8  3  noi  undesirable  section  in  any  cntkal  journal, 
which  finds  itself  necessarily  at  ibe  constant  disad\:antage 
f'f  determining  the  exact  ttatojie  of  all  grain  as  it  passes 
with  dazzling  and  iUusive  rapidity  through  the  sieve  of 
the  present  hour.  Thus  it  might  he  well  if  a  certain 
amount  of  space  were  willingly  granted,  in  such  journals, 
to  those  who,  in  the  course  of  their  own  pursuits,  find 
something  special  to  say  on  bygone  work,  perhaps  half 
if  rot  wholly  forgotten,  yet  which,  for  all  that,  may  have 
in  it  a  vitality  well  able  to  second  any  reviving  effort 
when  that  is  once  bestowed. 

Maclise  stands,  it  is  true,  in  no  danger  of  oblivion ; 
though  he  has  lately  passed  away  from  among  us  with 
infinitely  less  public  recognition  and  regret  than  has 
been  bestowed,  and  that  in  recent  cases,  on  painters  in- 
finitely less  than  he.  His  was  a  force  of  central  fire 
whose  conscious  abundance  descends  at  will  on  many 
altars,  and  has  something  to  spare  even  for  feux  d'arti- 
fice;  and  it  is  fortunate  that,  after  the  production  of  much 
which,  with  all  its  vigour  and  variety,  failed  generally  to 
represent  him  in  any  full  sense,  his  wilful  and  somewhat 
scornful  power  did  at  last  culminate  in  a  perfect  manifes- 
tation. His  two  supreme  works — the  Wattrloo  and 
Trafalgar  in  the  House  of  Lords — unite  the  value  of 
almost  contemporary  record  with  that  wild  legendary  fire 
and  contagious  heart-pulse  of  hero-worship  which  are 
essential  for  the  transmission  of  epic  events  through  an. 
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These  arc  such  "  historical  "  pictures  as  the  world  had 
()crha()s  never  seen  before ;  bold  as  that  assertion  may 
appear  in  the  face  of  the  trained  and  learnedly  military 
modern  art  of  the  continent.  But  here  a  man  wrought 
whose  instincts  were  absolutely  towards  the  poetic,  and 
yet  wh(»se  ideality  was  not  independent,  but  required  to 
l)e  exercised  in  the  ser\icc  of  action,  and  perhaps  even 
i»f  national  feeling,  to  attain  its  full  development  These 
twii  splendid  monuments  of  his  genius,  thus  truly  directed, 
he  has  left  us  ;  and  we  may  stand  bcfure  them  with  the 
confidence  that  only  in  the  field  of  poctr>',  and  not  of 
painting,  can  the  wurld  match  them  as  realized  chronicles 
uf  heroic  beautv. 

H«-»wrvcr,  my  desire  t'>  express  some  sense  of  Mac- 
lisc's  greatness  at  its  highest  point  is  leading  me  away  at 
the  outset  from  the  immediate  subject  of  this  notice, 
which  ha^  to  do  merely  with  an  early  and  subordinate, 
though  not  ephemeral,  product  of  his  pi»wcrs.  I  allude 
to  the  long  series  of  cha^actcr-p*»rtralt^ — chiefly  drawn 
on  stone  with  a  lith<^raphic  pen,  but  in  i»ther  in^tanccs 
m«>re  elalxirately  etched  or  engraved — which  he  contri- 
buted (uncier  the  j>seud€»nym  of  "  Alfrctl  Croquis")to 
Fraur'h  Mttf^astnr  between  the  years  itSjo  and  1H3S. 
S>me  illustratit>n  of  Maclise's  genius,  in  the  l«»rm  of  a 
b<M»k  ready  to  h.ind,  and  containing  characteristic  work 
(»f  his,  Would  be  very  desirable;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  such  exists  at  present.  If  unfortunately  the  original 
plates  *»f  these  p(»rtraits  have  been  destroyed,  they  are 
exactly  such  things  as  are  best  suited  to  reproduction  by 
some  of  the  ph^ito-hthographic  processes,  and  I  cannon 
doubt  that  by  this  means  they  might  Im;  ))erfectly  and 
permanently  recovered  and  again  put  in  circulation.  I 
suppose  no  such  series  of  the  portrait*  of  celebrated  per- 
s<»ns  of  any  epoch,  produced  by  an  eye  anci  hand  of  so 
much  insight  and  p*»wer,  and  realized  with  such  a  view 
to  the  actual  impressi-m  of  the  sitter,  exists  an>'whcrc ; 
and  the  peruKl  illustrated  possessed  abundant  claims  to 
a  worthy  personal  record.      Pre-eminent  here,  among 
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to  encr^crage  tie  fcrres  cf  NaEart ;  wfiiie  Lanib,  oc  die 
cftfltxary,  is  51-.'',t^  to  ns  warmly  giac^nrctj.  sctkiiig  at 
hii  swe«  bocks  'and  srnie  «hrr  swctfst  Eke  a  bee,  and 
only  •Vjtacvjfa  --A  ?eii  by  the  durSa  of  that  dear  ifeligfat 
provided.  As  for  oar  idll  Bving  giory.  Cariyle,  tbe  pic- 
terii  here  given  '.i  him,  in  the  smple  reserved  htieugth 
of  bis  aarlier  life,  coovinces  us  at  once  of  ia  prveie^ 
fidelity.  Fortunaiely  cfais  portnit  is  oce  of  those  most 
carefally  mijdelied  and  en^wed.  and  is  a  very  beuitifiil 
complete  piece  of  iothvidoality.  This,  no  doobt,  like 
•ome  others,  is  a  direct  portraii  for  which  the  arigiiial 
actually  stood  ;  while  cpany,  on  the  odier  hand,  are  re- 
miniscences, either  serioiis  or  satirical,  of  the  perscKis 
represented. 

It  wDuld  be  vain,  in  such  space  as  I  have  at  fW^pn^l^ 
to  attempt  even  a  summary  <A  the  mnnatins  other  repic- 
■entatives  of  literature  here  gathered  together  ;  from  the 
effete  memorial  effigy  of  Rogen,  to  Theodore  Hook, 
jauntily  yet  carelessly  posed,  and  with  a  twinkling,  self- 
loving  face,  which  is  one  of  the  special  masterpieces  of 
the  collection.     Bnt  I  may  mention,  almost  at  mtdom. 
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of  Godwin,  Ldgh  Hunt,  Cruikihank, 
di  the  elder,  uid  the  ArcUc  VDya(er  Rom,  u  ptv- 
I  wlinirBble  cxAinple*  at  itte  terms. 
o  convey  •  correct  idea  of  the  manner  of  tbcw  dnw- 
lags  to  Iboae  wbo  have  not  Men  then  wciuld  be  difBcolL 
Both  in  rendering  of  chnncter,  whether  in  iu  5rtl 
aspect  or  aabtler  ahadca,  and  in  the  unlaihng  knowledge 
of  form  wfaidi  aeixca  M  once  on  the  mamMnl  of  the 
body  beneath  the  clothes  and  on  the  lines  df  the  doibea 
Ibenuelves,  these  dtawin^are  on  an  iocalctilably  higher 
level  than  the  worta  of  even  the  best  ptwfesaional 
riKtdiers.  Indeed  no  happier  loitaoce  muld  well  be 
EMiad  of  the  unity,  tot  lUoal  porpoaes,  uf  what  may  be 
Jnatly  termed  "sQie"  with  an  incisive  and  relishing 
naUsm.  A  fine  instance,  though  not  at  all  an  exrepdonal 
ooe.  is  the  figure  of  the  poet  Campbell,  leaning  back  in 
Ui  chair  for  a  few  wbUf*  at  his  long  pipe,  amid  the 
lumber  of  an  editor's  oBice.  The  wbnie  propartions  of 
the  vignetted  drawing  are  at  the  aame  time  so  Just  and 
faadful,  and  the  petsonage  so  straogly  and 
planted  in  his  place,  that  the  eye  and  mil) 
equal  mtisfKtioa  at  the  flrst  and  lasi  gbaoe. 
InataDcesaje  the  Bgnrea  ofjedaiiaad  Gall,  both 
admirable.  Of  cotine,aa  in  all  imm  of  dear 
in  an,  the  gf(t  of  hcnaty,  and  no  other,  Is  at  the 
rf  thB  atcma  achieved.  I  have  au  rocm  lo 
■  oT  this,  hot  may  refer  to  one; 
—whimsical,  as  in  the  spirit  of  the 
^  appreciative— of  that  noMc  beauty 
k  Morton  iiMpbvd  the  best  genitts  of  her 
At  other  times  the  vtist  allowa  ' 
r  character  by  playftil  (rxaggeralion  of  the 
in  the  funnily-drawn  plate  of 
\  the  kitten-like  tmigtimiurit  required 
ling  caceaa  of  dainitness  in  the  pi 
portions,  with  the  dniy  charming  reanlt  ncverUiele 
The  nme  may  be  said  of  the  "  Count  ITOmy,'  that  sub- 
line  avatar  of  the  eightecn-th  ifttcs,  a  portrait  no 
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as  intensely  true  lo  impression  as  it  is  impossible  to 
fact 

I  iiave  already  apoken  of  the  literary  leaders  r^re- 
sented.  Here  too  are  the  kings  of  slashing  criticism, 
chiefs  of  that  phalanx  of  rampant  English  and  blatant 
Scotch  mediocrity  :  insolent,  indolent  Maginn  ;  Lockhan, 
elaborately  at  ease;  Croker,  tasteless  and  shameless;  and 
Christopher  North,  cock  of  the  walk,  whose  crowi:^ 
have  now  long  given  place  to  much  sweet  singing  that 
they  often  tried  to  drown,  and  who,  for  all  his  Jove-like 
head,  cloud-capped  in  Scotch  sentiment  and  humour,  was 
but  a  bantam  Thunderer  after  all.  Not  even  piteous  in- 
feriority in  their  unheeded  successors  can  make  such 
men  as  these  seem  great  to  ua  now.  There  they  lie — 
broken  weeds  in  the  furrows  traced  by  Time's  ploughshare 
for  the  harvest  which  they  would  fain  have  choked. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Maclise  saw  clearly  the 
relative  importance  of  all  the  characters  he  portrayed  in 
this  gathering.  His  instincts  were  chiefly  those  of  a 
painter,  not  of  a  thinker;  and  moreover  he  was  doubtless, 
as  a  young  man  then,  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of 
association  with  the  reckless  magazine-staff  among  whom 
he  worked  in  this  instance.  Accordingly  some  of  the 
satire  conveyed  by  his  pencil  is  now  and  then  not  in  the 
best  taste;  though  perhaps  the  only  really  strong  instance 
of  this  is  the  laughable  but  impertinent  portrait  of  Miss 
Martineau.  Many  are  merely  playful,  as  the  "Siamese" 
version  of  Bulwer-Lytton  at  his  shaving-glass ;  or  that 
flush  of  budding  oriental  dandyism  here  on  record  as 
the  first  incarnation  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 

But  one  picture  here  stands  out  from  the  rest  in  mental 
power,  and  ranks  Maclise  as  a  great  master  of  tragic 
satire.  It  is  that  which  grimly  shows  us  the  senile  torpor 
of  Talleyrand,  as  he  sits  in  after-dinner  sleep  bet^veen 
the  spread  board  and  the  fire-place,  surveyed  from  the 
mantel-shelf  by  the  busts  of  all  the  sovereigns  he  had 
served.  His  elbows  are  on  the  chair-arms ;  his  hands 
hang;  his  knees,  fallen  open,  reveal  the  waste  places  of 
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shrivelled  age ;  the  book  he  read,  as  the  lore  he  lived 
by,  ha»  dropped  between  his  feet ;  his  chap-fallen  mask 
is  spread  upward  as  the  scalp  rests  on  the  cushioned 
chair-back;  the  wick  gutters  in  the  wasting  candle  beside 
him  ;  and  his  last  Master  claims  him  n(»w.  All  he  was 
is  gone;  and  water  or  fire  for  the  world  after  him — what 
care  h.id  he  ?  The  picture  is  more  than  a  satire ;  it 
might  t>e  called  a  diagram  of  Damnation  ;  a  ghastly  his- 
torical verdict  which  becomes  the  image  of  the  man  for 
ever.  Ihis  i*  i»ne  of  the  few  drawings  which  Maclise 
has  signed  with  his  nom-dtcmyim  at  full  length ;  and  he 
had  reason  |o  \yc  prmid  of  it. 

Hut  I  must  bring  particulars  to  a  close,  hoping  that  I 
may  have  n^used,  in  such  readers  of  the  ^r/K/rwiv  as  were 
hitherto  unacquaintcxl  with  this  series,  a  desire  to  know 
it  and  an  intereM  in  its  possible  reproduction.  This,  I 
may  again  say,  seems  easy  to  be  accomplished  by  photo- 
lithography, though  I  di>  not  know  myself  which  of  the 
various  methods  mc»re  «»r  less  to  be  clasvd  under  that 
title  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  |>»riraits  should  be 
:i<-i  nmpanied  in  such  case  both  by  the  original  magazine- 
M]uibs  necessary  fttr  explanatic»n,  and  by  some  ci»mi)etent 
bummarv  of  real  merits  and  relative  valuer  as  time  has 
shtjwn  them  since.  And  before  concludmg.  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  the  Garrick  Club  there  is  a  sketch  uf 
Thackeray  by  Maclise.  in  pen  «»r  pencil  (I  r»rget  which), 
evidently  meant  t>>  entrr  into  this  scries.  It  is  Thackeray 
at  the  best  time  of  his  lite,  and  rtught  certainly  to  be  fac- 
simile*: with  the  rest  in  the  event  '»f  their  revival. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  HCTURES. 


Stthj^. — "Di  donne  io  vidi  una  geatile  schien:* 
treated  something  like  Tkt  Bthvtd,  with  Love  in  the 
for«^:round. 

Subifct. — Fair  Rosamond  fastening  skein  to  branch  ol 

Subject. — Pietra  degli  Scrovigni  seated  on  a  ston^ 
holding  glass  globe  reflecting  fertile  hilly  landscape. 


Mandetta,  of  Thoulouse,  "  sweetly  kirtled  and  en- 
laced," with  Love  in  an  architectural  background,  the 
Daurade,  and  Giovanna  weeping  on  the  other  side.  Or, 
Giovanna  and  Mandetta  together,  developing  the  like- 
ness.    (Guido  Cavalcanti.) 

For  the  "  Era  in  ptensier  "  subject, — The  two  ladies  to 
be  very  uniform  in  action.  The  well  and  figures  to  be 
more  at  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  the  rest  occupying 
a  clearer  space  as  large  in  size  as  possible^  The  Church 
of  the  Daurade  to  be  the  background — ladies  issuing 
from  the  porch,  among  them  Mandetta ;  to  whom  Love, 
draped,  should  be  introduced  by  another  lady,  and 
offer  her  the  ballad  on  his  knees.  Other  ladies  in 
galleries,  etc. 

For  Daitte  (to  match  Beahuce). — Background,  Love 
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in  black ;   and   Beatrice   in  white  walking  away,  back 
view. 

VcNf>  Mirroundcd  by  mirrors,  nrflcctinfc  her  in 
different  vic-.w 

Hymen  ar.d  Cri*iD.  -Door  of  marriage-chamber  hung 
with  {;arla?ul<i.  Hymen  standing  bcntintl,  and  prcv'eniing 
Cupid  iVnm  pei*;>ing  m  at  keyhole. 

Suhjfct.--\jk'*x  M-ene  in  7%r  Cnul  Stster,  The  Spirit 
standing  b>  :!ir  Haq^r,  with  her  hands  on  the  harp 
which  pla>s  a:<>ne,  and  I<H.king  a\  the  l4>ver,  or  the 
Sister.  All  the  pers<>njges  watching  the  har|)  in 
a*(t'«ni«hment  without  see  ng  the  Spirit  ;  except  the 
<Jruel  Sister,  who  <its  upright  liM'kin^  at  her. 
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NOTES  BY  W.  M.  ROSSETTI. 


Page  29. 

"An  awkwanl  inUrmuzio  to  the  \*(ilume.*'  The  term 
'intermezzo  "  was  cfirn*rt  when  my  bother  wrote  it;  because 
his  intruduction.  regarding  Dante  and  his  friends,  appeared 
in  the  middU  of  the  original  volume  entitled  The  Early- 
Italian  Poets,  1861.  On  republishing  the  bo<fk  in  1S74.  my 
brttthcr  in\'ertcd  the  order  nl  hin  translations,  and  made  those 
taken  from  Dante  and  his  friends  to  appear  in  the  op«*ning 

Eges  of  the  volume.     The  wc »rd  **  intermezzo  "  ought  then  to 
ve   disappeared,  it  must  ha\'e   been   lelt   through   inad- 
vertence. 

"This  Sfmnrt  is  divided.'  etc.  It  may  \yc  as  well  to 
mentiim  that  the  rx|Misitions  (uf  which  this  in  the  first) 
ap|iended  to  the  various  p<iems  of  the  Vita  Smn^a  were 
translated  by  m<*.  n«it  by  my  bnither.  Several  f<»ot-notes  are 
also  mine.  The  translation  of  the  \  'ita  Xaoi'a  hail  been  done 
by  my  brother  at  a  ver)*  early  date,  probably  1847-8 ;  when 
he  was  more  inclim-d  to  consult  his  own  pri*frrrnrr^  in  the 
way  of  translating  than  to  tx:  at  the  rigid  brck  of  his  original. 
When  he  had  tt>  prrparr  the  work.  1M60.  lor  publication,  he 
felt  that  he  had  lakrn  t<M>  great  a  liticrty.  ami  asked  me  to 
supply  what  %vas  \%  anted  in  n-lation  to  these  expositions  etc. 

Pag€  1:1. 

Or  A  CoxsKCRATcn  Image  KEbCMiiUNc  His  Lady.— It  is 
no  part  of  my  business  to  retnse  the  translations  and  inter- 
prr  tat  ions  of  my  brother :  >*et  I  may  be  excused  for  obsemng 
that  there  is  not  in  this  Italian  s«»nnet  an\thing  to  indicate 
that  Cavalcanti  ctmsidered  the  Image  to  resemblr  "his 
Lady  '-^'./.,  the  woman  he  was  in  lo%'e  with.    He  s|>caks  of 
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Critic  the  preliminary  remarks,  here  reprinted,  on  an  exhibi- 
tion of  stetches  at  the  Old  Wafer-colour  Galleiy,  Again,  in 
August  1S51,  while  I  was  out  of  town,  he  obliged  me  by 
writing  for  TAa  Spectator  an  exhibition-review  (on  some  pic- 
lures  at  Lichfield  House  )  which  happened  then  to  fall  due. 
Both  these  notices  seem  to  me  to  be  spiritedly  touched  off; 
and,  though  of  no  high  importance  in  themsclres,  axe  certainly 
something  of  a  curiosity,  and  I  have  thought  them  better  in 
than  out  of  our  collection.  The  last-named  article  was 
followed  by  another  on  an  Exhibition  of  Sketches  a.nd 
Drawi.ncs.  is  Pall  Mall  East. 

Page  490. 
Notices  of  Painters  etc.^I  have  here  collected  the 
few  notices  of  individual  works  by  particular  artists  which  my 
brother  included  (as  mentioned  in  the  previous  note)  in 
articles  of  mine  published  in  The  Critic  and  The  Spectator. 
Some  of  the  works,  and  even  of  the  artists,  are  now  forgotten : 
in  one  instance  (that  of  Mr.  Lucy)  my  brother's  estimate  may 
have  been  a  little  biased  by  friendly  good-will.  After  much 
hesitation,  1  publish  the  whole  set :  it  seems  a  pity  that  these 
few  utterances  of  Rossetti  on  matters  pertaining  to  his  own 
art  should  be  nowhere  traceable,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
that,  although  he  contributed  these  notices  bodily  to  articles 
of  mine,  he  never  had  any  hand  whatever  in  my  own 
critiques  ;  they  were  written  without  any  suggestion  or  con- 
currence or  pre-discussion  on  his  part  ;  also  that  he  by  no 
means  contemplated  any  general  plan  of  reviening  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  in  the  lone  of  a  literary  free-lance.  The 
notices  here  reproduced  belong  to  the  very  early  years  o( 
1850  and  1851,  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  Palmer.  This 
last-named  notice  consists  of  two  scraps  written  towards 
187s  and  1881,  which  were  eventually  published  by  Mr,  L. 
R.  Valpy  (to  whom  they  were  addressed)  in  his  critical  cata- 
logue of  a  series  of  Palmer's  works.  Of  the  artists  thus 
individually  reviewed  by  my  brother,  live  were  then  known 
_', — Anthony.  Lucy,  Madox  Broivn,  Holman 
K;  the  others  were  unknown, — Frank  Stone, 
"  "^Pickersgiil.  C.  H.  Lear,  Kennedy, 
'■Vand  Poole.  C.  H.  Lear  must,  1 
•  Is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Minter  and  traveller,  author  of 


/-: 


4vn»49^  JR«  tosssrr/. 


|«ra  MnvindkHB). 


Homr  THC  Lcrta  (Hamtbaiki*  Voh  Avz}.—Uf  farath«r 
lewnod  Gctmu  al  butnr,  bspiuunc  towuds  1B43.  tuxfe'  A* 
luiticiQ  of  wi  OKlIent  bather  aod  cxotDent  Dtu.  Dr.  Adolf 
HcimaBa,  the  Ptotenot  in  Uniwnitr  OiUtVL  He  wu  inna 
find  wiin  a  arUi  to  iraMlaU  aome  Gcraiu  pwiBt.  lb 
EnglialHd  Blknctf'a  i.tmmn!  add.  bcdoalng  in  I  &«{,  Dw  eariiar 
poftiM)  of  the  SihttmrngnUkd.  Tbeae  Untlatioaa  ha*e 
He  then  took  up  Uw  aadeiu  poen  br  Hannann 

nd  nade  Ae  TcnCoa  which  i* 

The  dale  nf  lUi  pioalatitin 

n  into  |S<7-    Uv  Uolher 

d  wUi'll  IB  iMer  vcwB,  aixl  dmir  than  immd 

llH)M^a(pwUa(li  tMoprioL     CmcMlmmHuUpud  Aw 

I  Aw  HdmiA  in  Ma  CMiha  £«m</,  pNbhahed  in  1851. 


vm  Am.  litr  Armt  MtMek.  a 
ten  fat  Iha  ta*  itaw  pabUahed. 
mam  te  1846^  «  poaaiMjr  rnonfa 


BfBchaB  aoBiw  in  /iMOfc  skiog  wMh 

mntlattoa  of  ibeat    1  lU  ao.    I  bd  aqr  moa)Tt)it 

totoaaaof  Ua  aote-lMolu,  ahaag  wUh  thia  qaamin  a* 

(UHhaaaiMBCtalavealafaaMnatMm. 

R  ar  HoooiK  Barmn  Art  at  tiii  Ou>  Watvd- 

CoLOL'R  GaU-Uiy. — !■  the  cariled  daya  ol  my  brnthnr'a  pm- 
I  a  fmlaiKw.  it  occaaioaallr  kappcDad  to  hint 
«  otttqae  oT  in«MjiBniralaf  (lUlnre.    Tiler 
__  M  that  1  waa  in  tBtn  the  an-craic  ctf  71/ 

OMt,  and.  lot  aow  yean  (ran  Uie  aatmin  nt  iho  nna  yvu. 
at  7h  J]fcim*M'.-  iod  Biy  toother  (tti  minded  ncnr  and  npia 
W  miiiw  aoBW  oplnkM  of  hia  own,  which  wm  iascMad  una 
In  Deoenbct  tSfo  he  wnie  for   71r 


